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^Unacceptable Conditions 9 


Bush Rejects Iraq Plan as 


Uirges Coup to Re 




e 


International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — President George Bush 
rejected an Iraqi offer on Friday to puli out of 
Kuwait as a "cruel hoax” because it contained 
unacceptable conditions, and for the first time 
he openly called on the Iraqi people and mili- 
taiy to rise up and topple President Saddam 
Hussein. 

Iraq's Revolutionary Command Council re¬ 
versing an earlier claim that Kuwait was in¬ 
alienably a pan of Iraq, announced readiness to 
- pull out. but continued to demand linkage with 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. Mr. Bush said the 
offer not only was "full of unacceptable old 
conditions” but also included new ones. 

Until Mr. Bush flatly rejected the Iraqi pro¬ 
posal. world Financial markets erupted into 
frenzied action and people reveled in tbestreets 
of Baghdad. But other members of the anti-Iraq 
coalition quickly agreed with Mr. Bush's assess¬ 
ment 


The rgection left the wav open for a start to 
the ground war, which the While House spokes¬ 


man. Marlin Filzwaier, said could begin any¬ 
time. “We see no dements of change.” he said. 
“We continue to prosecute the war.” 

Mr. Bush said the offer to withdraw from 
Kuwait which Baghdad bad claimed as its 19th 
province since shortly after invading it Aug. 2, 


was the oniv new dement in the Iraqi proposal. 
But he added. “Now let me state once again 
they must withdraw without condition.” 

The president said his hopes had been mo¬ 
mentarily raised when he heard that Iraq was 
offering some son of a cease-fire. 

“Regrettably, the Iraqi statement now ap¬ 
pears to be a cruel hoax, dashing the hopes of 
the people in Iraq, and indeed, around the 
world.” ne said. 

“Not only was the Iraqi statement full of 
unacceptable old conditions, but Saddam Hus¬ 
sein has added several new conditions,” the 
president said. 

He added. “There is another way for the 
bloodshed to stop and that is for the Iraqi 
military and the Iraqi people to take matters 
into their own hands to force Saddam Hussein, 
the dictator, to step aside and to comply with 
the United Nations resolutions and then rejoin 
the family of peace-loving nations.” 

In its offer, Baghdad demanded Israel’s with¬ 
drawal from occupied Arab territories, war rep¬ 
arations, immediate removal of all foreign 
forces from the Middle East and a democratic 
system of government in Kuwait. 

Mr. Fitzwater said these conditions were 
unacceptable, and added. “There must be not 
only agreement to comply with all Security 


Council resolutions but also immediate and 
concrete action on the ground.” 

The resolutions “are clear," he said. “Prom¬ 
ises alone are not sufficient.” 

The Traqi statement was broadcast in Arabic, 
and hopes were raised about the possibility of a 
diplomatic breakthrough until a full translation 
was made and allied governments realized that 
the statement was laced with conditions unac¬ 
ceptable to them. Some diplomats said it ap¬ 
peared to be another attempt to sway public 
opinion in the Arab world and sow dissension 
among coalition members. 

Mr. Fitzwater said the Baghdad plan might 
have been offered as a delaying tactic. 

In rejecting the offer, Mr. Bush said that Iraq 
must withdraw without condition and that 
“there will be no linkage to other problems in 
the area, and the legi timate rulers of Kuwait 
most be returned to Kuwait.” 

Although Mr. Bush had previously said that 
be would not weep to see Mr. Hussein out of 
power, it was the first time he had called so 
explicitly for President Hussein’s removal. 

“We nave no argument with the people of 
Iraq,” he said. “Our differences are with Iraq’s 
brutal dictator.” 

He said (hat he had been in touch with other 

allied leaders and that they agreed that the ooly 


acceptable cease-fire terms would be the full 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, with 
no conditions. 

“Until a massive withdrawal begins with 
those Iraqi troops visibly leaving Kuwait, the 
coalition forces, acting Under UN Resolution 
678, will continue their efforts to force compli¬ 
ance with all the resolutions of the United 
Nations," Mr. Bush said. UN Resolution 678 
authorizes the use of farce to remove Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait. 

Mr. Bush later visited a Raytheon Co. factory 
in Andover, Massachusetts, where the Patriot 
anti-missile system is manufactured, and in 
even more emphatic terms called the Iraqi pro¬ 
posal “totally unacceptable’’ and a “step back¬ 
wards.” 

“There’s nothing in this to offer hope,” be 
said. “I wish there was.” 

‘There’s gcang to be compliance with die 
United Nations resolutions.” Mr. Bush said. 
“Until that happens, there wall not be a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, there will be no pause there 
will be no cease-fire.” 

He said that the Arab-Western coalition in 
the Gulf was “just as strong today as it’s ever 
been” and that the Iraqi proposal would not 
undermine the alliance. 

In Riyadh, allied commandos said Iraq's 


offer made no difference to their pursuit of the 
war: 

‘The president has made it abundantly dear 
that the mission stays the same; we will contin¬ 
ue to execute our mission of dying to eject Iraqi 
forces From Kuwait,” said Brigadier General 
Richard L Neal of the U.S. Marines. 

The Iraqi statement was read over Baghdad 
radio. Hundreds of Baghdad residents began 
firing in the air with automatic rifles and pistols 
— a .traditional method of celebrating — as 
soon they heard the word “withdrawal?’ 

The offer also threw financial markets into 
tunncdL Oil prices and the value of the dollar 
first plunged, then r ecovered when Baghdad’s 
conditions became apparent Share prices 
soared on European stock exchanges, then 
dropped back somewhat In New York, stocks 
rallied, with the Dow Jones industrials up more 
than 57 points at the dose. 

Other members of the coalition fighting Iraq 
agreed that the offer was too conditional to be 
takm seriously. Prime Minister John Major of 
Britain said it was a “bogus sham.” President 
Franqou Mitterrand, of .France said. that , it 
“multiplies ccadMons and is not acceptable." 

But the Soviet foreign minister, Alexander A. 
Bessmert n ykh, said in Moscow that Jhe Iraqi 


fed “a new chapter in the history 


statement opened “a newcnapier iu uic 
of the conflict,” • . . m 

This is an important beginning, Mr. dcss - 
mertnykh saicLlran called it a “step towards 

peace: _, 

Members of the UA Congress were genera^ 
ly behind Mr. Bush, although some stressed 
mat any reasonable offer from the Iraqis should 
be explored. . 

“Iraq is Mfnking and buy be re t h i nk ing its 
policies,” said Representative Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton, Democrat of Indiana, the chairman of a 
House subcommittee on the Middle East. 

• Whether Mr. Hussein is adopting anew por¬ 
tion or merely repeating an old one may not be 
known until bis foreign minister. Tanq Aziz, 
goes to Moscow this weekend for talks on the 
warm, Mr. Hamilton said. r _ 

The Senate majority leader, George J. Mitch¬ 
ell, Democratoi Maine, said Mr. Bush was 
right to reject the Iraqi offer. But he added. 
“This is the first tim e since the beginning of the 
war that Iraq has expressed a willingness to 
withdraw from Kuwait, and, in that respect, it's 
good news.” 

The Senate minority leader. Bob Dole. Re¬ 
publican of Kansas, said the. Iraqi statement 
“indicates we’re right on target" and that Mr. 
Hussein is “on the ropes.” 


Stripped of Much Armor, Iraqis Are Vulnerable A Military Tactic 

XX ' X /A .TV • ’ I TO ■ i 


By Rick Atkinson 

Wathington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — The grow¬ 
ing destruction of Iraq's tank force 
and artillery in Kuwait means 
many Iraqi units are vulnerable to 
an allied ground offensive expected 
to include at least a corps-sized 
attack of 70,000 U.S. soldiers, ac¬ 
cording to Pentagon offi cials. 

UJL Army war games in Califor¬ 
nia have demonstrated that when 
combat losses begin to approach 30 

percent, units quickly lose their 
fighting cohesion as a result of gaps 
in the line, muddled communica¬ 
tions and the psychological blow of 
seeing comrades killed and wound¬ 
ed. 

Tbe US. assertion that 1,300 
tanks. 1,100 artillery pieces and 800 
armored vehicles had been de¬ 
stroyed in tbe first four weeks of 


War In thw Cuff 

The Kremlin welcomed Iraq's offer, 
differing with the U.S. Page 4. 

Some Arab nations rejected tbe of¬ 
fer. but others welcomed iuPage 3. 
•qt' Israel says Saddam Hnssein is start¬ 
ing to feel the pressure. Page 5. 


the war represent roughly 30 per¬ 
cent of Iraq’s armor, 35 percent of 
the artillery and 27 percent of the 
other armored vehicles located in 
greater Kuwait when the war be¬ 
gan. 

The degradation of the 30 or so 
divisions composing the Iraqi army 
of occupation varies from unit to 
unit, officials said, with some — 
including at least one Republican 
Guard division — roughly 50 per¬ 
cent destroyed, while others are rel¬ 
atively intact. 

Many U.S. officers, citing a Viet¬ 
nam-inspired wariness about over- 
claiming enemy “kills." believe the 
numbers issued Thursday under¬ 
state the i rue destruction."“There’s 
a lot of shrapnel flying around on 
this battlefield,” a Pentagon offi¬ 
cial said, “so you're killing things 
and people but you're not aware of 
iL" 

jSfce sharp increases reflect a re- 
certt concentration of “smart" 
weapons on armored targets rather 
than strategic sites in Iraq, as well 
as a refined search technique that 
has pcnniticd pilots to find tanks 
and other targets even when they 
are buried and camouflaged, an¬ 
other senior U.S. official said. 

Yet at least a small minority of 
intelligence analysts believe that 
satellite photos do not incontro- 
vertibly support the numbers, sug¬ 
gesting that the Iraqi Army coiled 
ta trenches and bunkers may still 


be more venomous than defanged. 

If accurate, however, the new 
US. tally or Iraq’s losses shows 
what commanders have suggested 
privately for tbe past week: the 
Iraqi Army is being utterly shat¬ 
tered “There will be dark days 
ahead for us still.” a general said, 
because President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq “is likely to use chemicals, 
and we’re going to have losses,” 

“But there doesn't seem to be 
much doubt that he's going to lose 
his army,” the general said. 

Hie terrible pounding inflicted 
on the Iraqi forces, as well as the 
unceasing strikes against command 
headquarters in B aghdad and sup¬ 
ply lines in the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes vaDeys, are part of a U.S. effort 
to “shape the battlefield.” A prime 
tenet of tbe guiding American phi¬ 
losophy of war. known as Air Land 
battle doctrine, this “shaping” is an 
effort to reduce the enemy so that 
“we pit our strength against his 
weakness,” another general said. 

Iraq’s three critical weaknesses 
now, the general added, are a rigid 
command structure that permits 
relatively Utile initiative by subor¬ 
dinates; an army that is pinned 
down by allied air supremacy, and 
a supply system whose flow has 
been strangled by 90 percent. 

Several hundred thousand U.S. 
Army. Marine and allied ground 
troops are moving into position for 
tbe offensive that most U.S. com¬ 
mandos now believe is inevitable, 
barring Iraq’s capitulation beyond 
Friday’s conditional announce¬ 
ment of a willingness to leave Ku¬ 
wait. Probing attacks and other ef¬ 
forts to deceive or lure entrenched 
Iraqi troops from their holes are 
likely in the near future. 

But the main allied offensive — 
whether bunched in several days or 
several weeks — will reflect "U.S. 
doctrine of heaving overwhelming 
combat power against the enemy. 
AirLand doctrine emphasizes 
speed and agility: it depends on 
synchronization of air. naval and 
land forces in ways resembling in¬ 
tricate choreography, and it antici¬ 
pates fighting at night on an almost 
unimaginably violent battlefield. 

"We'll come with a lot of 
strength when wc come.” a senior 
Pec logon official said (his week. “I 
would think you'd sec at least a 
corns involved in the attack.” 

Tbe U.S. Army’s 7th Corps, 
transferred from Europe and now- 
poised in tbe Saudi desert, has 
about 70.000 soldiers. 

Mucb of tbe allied war planning 
is based on an assumption that tbe 
Iraqis win be drawn out of tbeir 
deep fortifications. 



Either Way, Iraq Is on Defensive 


• By Joseph Fitchett. . 

International Herald Tribune 

■ PARIS—The Iraqi bid to start 
bargaining over Kuwait marks a 


Airman Richard PUffips of the U.S. Air Force checking 2,000-potmd bombs at an F-16 air base in die Arabian PannsohL 


officials said Friday. 

—Awarand. Western: spec iali s ts 
said the offer to suircoda Kuwait, 
even tboqgh coupled with extreme 
Arab propaganda demands, must 
signal a new sense of desperation in 
Saddam Hussein. - 

“He flinched.” said Michael Le- 
deen, who worked on Gulf issues in 
the Ragan administration.- Mr. 
Ledeen said Iraqi military'Com¬ 
manders might have swayed Mr. 
Hussein because they were con¬ 
scious that an imminent U.S. 
ground offensive might destroy 
Iraq’s forces in Kuwait. 

Western officials agreed that Mr. 
Hnssein. already on the defensive 
militarily, now appears to have 
been forced onto the political de¬ 
fensive; even within the Arab world 
and his own country. 

“Imagine the morale of his 
forces, especially the troops in Ku¬ 
wait, when they hear that they may 
be fighting in vain for something 
that is not Iraq, only a bargaining 
chip.” an American official said in 
Washington. 


The timing of Baghdad's propos¬ 
al, several officials said, was proba¬ 
bly-aimed at slaving off, at least for 
a tew days, an’ allied ground .offen¬ 
sive in Kuwait that, once started, 
could not be halted short of the 
defeat of Iraq's forces there. 

_ So far. the only public encour- 
~‘ag£mentl<x the Iraqi move among 
coalition supporters nas come from 
the Soviet Union, which is appar- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


cntly seeking to salvage a postwar 
relationship with Baghdad by of¬ 
fering to help the regime find a way 
out short of destruction. 

Although Moscow has no direct 
leverage on the U.SL-led coalition’s 
actions, several officials said the 
Soviet Union was perhaps seeking 
to work with both Iraq and Iran to 
end tbe war in a way that might 
limit postwar Western influence in 
the Gulf. 

If so, they said, significant Iraqi 
concessions might emerge during 
the visit on Sunday when Tariq 
Aziz, Iraq’s foreign minister, is 
scheduled to see President Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev. 

That Moscow meeting, an Arab 
diplomat said, could be the critical 


See SIGNAL, IV 4 


Bombers Keep Up Attacks for Ground Offensive 


IraemanonaJ Herald Tnhuw 

Allied warplanes relentlessly 
bombed Iraqi troops in the Kuwaiti 
war zone Friday, and tbe Pentagon 
said the blitz would end only when 
Iraq showed by “massive, concrete 
steps.” rather than words, that it 
was pulling out of the occupied 
emirate. 


Republican Guard, Iraq’s premier 
fighting units. 


Speaking after President George 
Bush and other allied leaders re¬ 


jected a conditional Iraqi proposal 
for withdrawal from Kuwait, lieu¬ 
tenant General Thomas W. Kelly 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said in 
Washington that allied aircraft 
flew 2,800 more sorties, which 
bring tbe total to more than 73,000 
since the war began. 


General Kelly said more than 
800 sorties were flown in the Ku¬ 
waiti theater of operations, and 100 
missions were directed against the 


fighting umts. 

Asked if the sorties were aimed 
at softening up Iraqi forces for a 
possible ground offensive, despite 
tbe conditional Iraqi offer to with¬ 
draw. the general replied, “abso¬ 
lutely.” 

Pete Williams, the spokesman 
for Defense Department, said that 
for the bombardment to cease, the 
Iraqis “must take concrete, massive 
steps on the ground first” 

“It’s not words we are looking 
for. It’s got to be actions.” 

But he made it dear that Iraq 
would also hare to make an un¬ 
equivocal statement that the troops 
were being withdrawn. 

Without such a statement of in¬ 
tent accompanied by specific ac¬ 
tions, General Kelly'warned. Iraqi 

See BOMB, Page 4 


Debriefing: Day 30 


Sorites 

□ More than 2J500 allied sorties were flown Fri¬ 
day, for a total of 73,000 in 30 days of war. 


Losssm 

□ A total of 33 ’allied soldiers killed in action: 14 
Americans and 19 Saudis. No new deaths Friday. 

□ Allied missing in action total 49: 28 Americans. 
10 British, I Italian and 10 Saudis. 

□ Allied prisoner-of-war total remains 12: 8 
Americans, 2 British, l Italian and I Kuwaiti. 

□ About 40 more Iraqi soldiers surrendered 
Thursday night and Friday, for a total of about 
1,080 Iraqi prisoners of war. 

□ A U.S. A-6E bomber lost in an accident Friday. 
To date, 32 allied planes lost; 24 in combat, includ¬ 
ing 16 American, 5 British, 1 Kuwaiti, I Italian, 1 
Saudi 

□ 1 Iraqi he&copter shot down Friday; Iraq’s air- 


to-air combat loss total grows to 41 aircraft’ 36 
plana and 5 helicopters. 

Iraqi Claims 

□More than 181 allied aircraft downed; no new 
reports Friday, 

□ Hundreds of Iraqi dvfli&ns and 90 soldiers killed 
by allies. 

□ More than 20 allied prisoners held; no new 
reports Friday. 

temmm it 

“I think we’ve got them between a rock and a bard 
spot. We have followed our campaign plan almost 
to the later. And a significant portion of that 
campaign plan was battlefield preparation. And I 
think what you’re se eing is the fruit.... I think 
down on the ground they are confused, they’re 
disorganized.” 

—Brigadier General Richard /. Neal of the Marines 


Iraq lows 
To Fight On 
If Rebuffed 
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War or Peace, Little Effect on World Economies 


U.S. 'Outraged’ at Israeli Envoy 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) — The White House on Friday ac¬ 
cused the Israeli ambassador. Zalman Shoval. of “outrageous behav¬ 
ior” after he criticized the United States for having failed to act on a 
request for aid to absorb Soviet Jewish immierants. Washington 
protested bv cable to Yitzhak Shamir, tbe Israeli prime minister. 

The statement read in part. “Public statements made yesterday by 
Israeli Ambassador Zalman Shoval criticizing the United States are 
. outrageous and outside the bounds of acceptable behavior by the 
. ambassador of any friendly country.” ... 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcka 

BAGHDAD — The Iraqi gov- 
onment touched off a demonstra¬ 
tion of happiness here Friday with 
the announcement that it was wili¬ 
ng to withdraw from Kuwait, but 
officials wanted that Iraq would 
fight on if its conditions for peace 
were not accepted. 

Eight hours after the government 
announcement, the mood was 
dampened further when the out¬ 
skirts of the capital were again 
struck by allied aircraft. At least 10 
explosions lighted up the night sky. 

The attack came as a surprise to 
many Iraqis, in that they were hop¬ 
ing the peace proposal was a viable 
alternative to the continuation of 
frequent bombardment. 

“yby »s the United Stares at¬ 
tacking again when we have offered 
mem a way oat?” an Iraqi official 
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By Tom Redbum 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS —World markets may have experienced a brief 
flurry Friday as investors puzzled over the confusing 
peace signals out erf Baghdad, but the economic outlook in 
most countries is unlikely to be significantly affected by 
whether the Gulf war comes to on early end or drags on for 
several months, analysts say. 

“Certainly it would be better to finish the war earlier 
rather than later.” said Rupert Thompson, world econom¬ 
ics analyst at UBS Phillips & Drew in London, but “it 
doesn't look like the end of the war, whether h comes this 
week or a few months from now, really will have much of a 
significant economic impact" 

Early in the war, in the first flush of optimism about tbe 
success of the allied bombing campaign, many economists 
expected the fighting to end within a matter of weeks. 
More recently, several analysts had started to consder 
mac seriously the prospect that the war might last ax 
months or more. 

Saddam Hussein’s latest peace offer may have throws 
another oirve into the equation, but many economists ay 
they are now convinced mat the timing of the war’s end no 
longer makes much difference. 


Short of a stalemated conflict that stretches out the 
fighting for a year or more, the impact of the war on the 
world economy is starting to fade into the background as 
more important economic factors re-emerge from tire 
shadows. 

“No matter what happos in the war, it lodes to me like 
we’re going to come perilously dose to a global recession,” 
said David Roche, chief investment strategist for Morgan 


Wall Street stocks soared on hopes for peace in tire Gulf 
and technical factors. Page 17. 


Stanley International in London. “While the war is on, 
many people seem to have forgotten there are a whole lot 
of blade things behind tire door. We just haven't opened 
the door yet. 

The economic difference between a short and a pro¬ 
longed war, Mr. Roche argues, is more likely to show up 
after the fighting ends than during the conflict. That u 
when the world will face the prospect of rebiriklmg Ku¬ 
wait and Iraq at the same time that Iran. too. wni be 
damoring for funds to overcome the ravages of its eadier 
war with Iraq. 

“I disagree with tbe view that this is a costless war,” Mr. 


Roche said, “but most of tbe costs will <mly show up when 
we have to repair all the damage" 

In the meantime, tire war has turned attention away 
from a host of other economic problems. The U.S. reces¬ 
sion, for example, shows no signs of ending soon. Al¬ 
though the Basn administration argues that an early end 
to the war would provide the shot in the arm to consumer 
confidence needed to lift the economy out of its slump, 
many economists are skeptical 
“This recession wasn't caused by the Gulf conflict, and 
it won’t be creed by it ending," scud Alan Stoga, chief 
international economist for Kissinger Associate in New 
York. “Tbe real question facing the .U.S. economy is 
whether lower interest rates-wfli help revive growth. The 
war is indevant To that” 

Europe’s economy, meanwhile, seems to be sputtering 
as industrial production starts to shrink in both France 
and Italy, possibly heraldm* that they too mil soon join 
Britain m ns current slump. Potential chaos in the Soviet 
Union and Yngodgyia also threatens to andernrine Euro¬ 
pean investment. 

Even the Gentian economic engine appears to be threat¬ 
ened with slower growth as the estimated costs of rebuild- 


Earlier, upon hearing the news of 
the goveniir*- j peace proposal, 
sol (tiers m a n . n rg anti-aircraft guns 
fired in the air over the capital, and 
members of the Popular Army nuH- 
tia let loose a barrage of machine- 
gun fire. 

“P°d has at last listened to us” 
yd an Iraqi staffer at tbe Hotel 
Rashid, the temporary home of for- 
oga journalists in Baghdad. “The 
war is going to be over.” 

i!? 1 ^ ^ the air and 
shook hands to celebrate the an- 
jJJJtoonenl, the first mention of a 

EjfeS Kuwait sfo« 

Iraqi troops mvaded on Ang. i 

JTbt announcement was hedged 
.Wttjjcondttions, including the 
ssappin* of ““ 


See ECONOMY, Page 21 


See BAGHDAD, Pa^ 4 
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South Africans End 
Stalemate on Talks 
For Constitution 


By David B. Qttaway 

Washittport Peat Service 

JOHANNESBURG — The 
South African government and the 
African National Congress an¬ 
nounced Friday that theynad over¬ 
come several stumbling blocks to 
the start of constitutional negotia¬ 
tions, reaching substantial agree¬ 
ment on what political and miUtaiy 
activities the ANC would be al¬ 
lowed to undertake in the transi¬ 
tional period. 

President Frederik W. de Klerk 
said that the accord was “of essen¬ 
tia] significance” and would serve 
as “a stimulus*' to the negotiating 
process. He promised that the gov¬ 
ernment would now deal “more 
comprehensively" with the release 
of political prisoners and the return 
of as many as 40,000 exiles. 

“We will be moving rapidly to¬ 
ward the commencement of multi¬ 
party negotiations," he predicted. 

The agreement came after 
months of stalemate, and after an 
all-day meeting between Mr. de 
Klerk and Nelson Mandela, deputy 
president of the ANC in Cape 
Town on Tuesday. The president 
described the meeting as “positive 
and indicative of a genuine desire 
on both rides to solve difficult 
problems sensibly." 

He added. “It bodes well for the 
road ahead." 

The ANC information chief. 
PaUo Jordan, was somewhat more 
guarded, noting that the govern¬ 
ment still had to act to meet the 
April 30 deadline for the release of 
prisoners and the return of exiles. 
He said that by then, the govern¬ 
ment must at least acknowledge the 
exiles' right to return. 

Mr. Jordan added that the ANC 
had given away “a very great deal," 
but had also gained “quite a lot" 
from the agreement, namely gov¬ 
ernment acceptance of peaceful 
“mass action" and a clearer defini¬ 
tion of the status of the ANCs 
military wing inside South Africa. 

Mr. dc Klerk said, however, that 
the government would insist on an 
end to “intimidation and violence" 
and would apply the rule of law in 
ANC “mass action" such as boy¬ 
cotts, strikes, rallies and street 
marches. 

The ANC appears to have de¬ 
fined more precisely what it means 
by suspension of aimed action and 
“related activities." The govern¬ 
ment has accepted greater freedom 
of black political activity as well as 
more rapid release of political pris¬ 
oners and return of exiles. 

According to Ibe agreement, the 
following activities mil no longer 
take place: 

• Attacks in which arms, explo¬ 
sives or incendiary devices are 
used. 

• The infiltration of arms and 
materiel. 


• Military training inside Sooth 
Africa. 

• The creation of underground 
structures- 

• Statements inciting violence 
and threats of armed action. 

The two rides agreed, according 
to the statement, that "the demo¬ 
cratic process implies and obliges 
all political parties and movements 
to participate in this process peace¬ 
fully and without resort to the use 
of force." 

The ANC also agreed that it was 
vital to exercise control over its 
guerrillas and their arms, “to en¬ 
sure no aimed actions or related 
activities occur." There would be a 
“phased process" of returning 
guerrillas back to their normal lives 
and of legalizing their arms. 

The government, in turn, agreed 
that aO (be South African popula¬ 
tion had the right “to express its 
views through peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions," provided such “mass ac¬ 
tion" was not accompanied by “vi¬ 
olence and intimidation from 
whatever quarter." 

The government failed, however, 
to get any firm commitment from 
the ANC to do other than “sus¬ 
pend" its armed struggle, although 
the negotiators said tots was being 
done “with the presumption" that 
the negotiating process would lead 
to a situation in which “there 
would be no return to armed ac¬ 
tion." 
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, on Friday with 
Lech Waksa of Poland. 


President Vflda? Hard of Czechoslovakia, left, ceWrotHigAeecoiiMDiCL^,.-„ 

the Czech prime minister, Marian Calf a, Prime Mmster Jfozsef AntaO of Hungary, and 

Prague , Budapest and Warsaw Will Cooperate 


Reuters 

V1SEGRAD, Hungary — Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, renewing histor¬ 
ic ties after throwing off Communist rule, 
began an era of cooperation on Friday to 
a ttem pt to raise there economies to west 
European levels. 

In dedarations signed by their leaders, the 
three nations, all of which nave emerged since 


1989 from four decades under communism, 
agreed to cooperate rather than compete as 
they developed their economies and establish 
stable democratic institutions. The countries 
also agreed to consult rat security issues. 

President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia 
said, “We don’t want to get in each other’s 
way." Prime Minister Josef Antall of Hun¬ 
gary and the Polish president, Lech Walesa, 
were among the other signatories. 


The declarations described one of the 
countries’ mam aims as being “total integra¬ 
tion into the European political, economic, 
security and legislative order." With former 

Soviet bloc ties on (he wage of being almost 
completely dismantled, the three countries 
are each committed to obtaining associate 
membership of the European 
and eventual full membership. 
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Soviet Panel Challenges Gorbachev on Patrols 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Pan Service 

MOSCOW — A constitutional 
watchdog committee sharply criti¬ 
cized on Friday a recent decree by 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
authorizing joint army and police 
patrols of Soviet cities to prevent 
social unrest. 

The committee said there were 
“substantial flaws" in the decree. 

The statement by the Constitu¬ 
tional Compliance Committee, 
which was established last year to 
adjudicate constitutional disputes, 
represented a major legal challenge 
to the central Soviet authorities. It 

parliament of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion about the joint patrols that are 
now operating in about 450 towns 
across the country. 

The committee found that in the 
regulations “there is lackinga dear 
legal procedure for the justification 
and terms for the use of the armed, 
forces of the U.JLS.R. made the 
country when no state of emergen¬ 
cy has been declared,” according to 
the official Tass press agency. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


HOLLAND 

UNTTAfOAN-UtaVERSAUSTS, warmly w*C- 
coew yw lo monlMy English language tnr- 
yfccs, 4th Sunday 11OO tun., Rapanburg 6, 
LrUon. Cafl 02946-1962 or 071-121085 
eve n i n g s. 

O USSBDOB F 

CHRIST CHURCH (Anglican) S.S. and 
Sondons 1100. AH Pnomina M an» ora 
welcome. Rotterdam Str. 135. Tel. 
0211/452759 

MADRID 

COMMUNITY CHURCH OF MADRID, 
Engfah tpnaSung Non-Danom. Worship and 
S.S. 11 am Sundays. Nunwy. Ma ulin g at 
Porfre Damien, 34. Potfore.ToL 446-3607. 
MUNICH 

INTERNATIONAL CQMMUNTY CHURCH, 
Evangelical Btta Behaving, services in EngSdi 
4:30 p.m. Sundays at Enhubmfr. IQ. {U2 
Tfcerojiemtr.), 1089) 8508617. 

UNITARIAN UNfVmSAUSTS meet 4* Sun. 
nodi month a> 11 a.m. Buttng 311, loam 
A4. Parfother font Homing Ana, Munkh. 
1069)690-2036. 

PARIS and SUBURBS 

7HE AMERICAN CATHEDRAL (Epaeopaf-An- 
gbconj. Sun. 9 & JJ oj» Sunday Sdwd far 
dtMTfi and ruaary erne d 11 am.23a«<. 
George V, Peris & let: <7 2017 92. Metro: 
George V or ASmehMcraocu. 

HOPE INTSNATIONAL CHURCH (CNIT 
Center d Poru-lo Defame]. Sun. 9i45 cun. 
with d ulr fren's SS. EvangeRod! & far every¬ 
one. Metro: RSt (A) Lo Defame. Porting: 
QUADS TEMPS {freoj. Fri. 7JO pjru home 
Note few*. 4773 S3 54. 

MONTE CARLO 

DsTl FSIOWSH?, 9 Rue L Notori. Sunday 
Bede Hr. (c-1 ages] 9.45 ajn. Worship 11 
a.m. & 6 p.m. Tel., 93.25.51.51 or 
93.2SJI.I5. 

MONTPEUS 

ENGLISH SPEAKING SERVICE cwgawd by 
EgTne Refannee Evsigelicue every Sunday 
6 pjn, 5 rue Augvstino. TeL 67 52 82 01. 
All vrtrfoome. 


PAHS SUBURB 

MTBNATIONAt BAPTIST FQLOWSWP. 
6 JO piiw. 123av. du Mesne. UP Gahfc. Nw 
the Tow MorUpcraa m e. The evening aerrice 
of Emmanuel Baptist Church. Call 
47,51 J963 or J7M9.1539. 

ZURICH 

R^TSMATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH of Wb- 
denswfl (Zurich), Srnhnfand, Rasenberg- 
ttlaae 4. Worship Services Sunday tnoiiiiiys 
11 (00. Tet: 7202762. 


ASSOC OF wn CHUROES 
IN EUROPE A MR). EAST 


EUROPEAN 

BAPTIST GONVBITION 


BBBM 

BStUN BAPTIST CHURCH. Ralhanburgstr. 
13, 1000 Bert. 41, SS 1045, W 1200 + 
1900. T*!.: 030-774-4670. 

HAMBURG 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
HAMBURG meed at TAB£A FESTHAllE, Am 
bfetd 19, HcmburgOridoff Kble Study at 
T T -30 & Wonhip at 12:30. Tel.: 
040/82041* 

FRANKFURT 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
of fee Taunuf (Member Ewapcan Baptw 
Conven tio n). Sochncnfr. IMS, 6380 Bad 
Hcmbwg. Sundays 9M5. Tel: 06171*54889 
or 06134-23278. 

HOLLAND 

TRtPflTY BAPTIST 5J. 9:30, Wo»*hip TOGO, 
nunerv, warm fellowship. Meets at 
Bfaemeomptagn 54 in Wanenaie. TeL 
01751-78024. 

MUMCH 

NTETNATIONAl BAPTIST CHURCH OF MU- 
HOi Munchen 83, Schumadaw in g 24. fiv 
alflfc Irngvogt 5ervkes. Sunday School 
12.-00. Wonhip Serrice 1450. PoiW* phone, 
6908534. 

PARS aid SUBURB 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, 56 Am dh 
favliMW. Rjed^UaJcnaboa. An ova n ge t 
cd dwrdi tor Ihe Engfish spwAmg community 
located in the wajfam M^phs. SS. 9Mf 
Warship 1 1045. OsJ<fren'» Churdi aid Nurs¬ 
ery. Dr. 8-C. Thomas, pastor. Call 
47 J) .29.63 or 47,49.15 39 liar kdorm caon. 


AM59CAN CHURCH ft B&US. «r. of day 
Alee & Potsdamer St, SS. 9 am. Worship 
1030 run. TeL 0308132021. 

BOW 

AMSBCAN PROTESTANT OTUBCH, Sunday 
School 9 JO am. wvship 11 am, Kennedy 
Alee 15a TeL 0228 - 37 41 93 

BWisms 

The American hc t U a Hl Church, Worship 
10:30 am. Kattenfaerg, 19 (at te kt 
Schoaq. TeL 673A5A1. Bus 95. Tien 94. 

COPBHAGad 

NIERNA1IONAL OfUIOI of Copenhagen, 
27 Farvergade. Vartov, near Radian. Study 

I ftl 5 & Worship 11 Ja Jock Hwtod, PWlor. 
TeL 31 62 47 85. 

FRANKFURT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH. Nfaelungen 
ABee 54 (U«dvi 5j, S.S. 945, worahip 11 
cun. TeL: (069) 599478. 

GtNEVA 

EV. LUTH81AN OWRCH of Geneva, 20 rue 
Verdaine. Sunday worship 11:00. Tel: 
(022120-50.89. 

ISTANBUL 

UNX3N CHURCH mig ii fee DukH Qiapel at 
Nefeedand i cnmdnfe an faridd Cad. Sun. 
900 & 1 IGa Tel: (90-1) 1445212. 

LONDON 

AMSBCAN CHURCH in London at 79TofeM- 
ken Court Rood, London Wl, SS at 9s45 ajn. 
A wentqp o* 11 am, Geodge street ftfeer TeL 
(01)5802791. 

OSLO 

American Lufeerun Church, PriQnengL 15 
Worship & Sunday School 11 am. TeL 
(02)44J5.84. 

PARE 

AMBHCAN CHURCH M PARS. Worship 

II flO am. 65, Quai tTOeay, *Wi 7- Bus 63 
at door, Metro At n oM uce ou or fadidM. 

STAVANGK 

VTCROENOMNAIIONAL CHURCH Sunckqr 
wersfap 9 JO am. The Holland Chunh, Stan- 
haugvn. 2. TeL (04)564643. 

STOCKHOLM 
IN9AANUQ. OfURCH, Kimgdng. & Bhger 
Jot Frierrfy Oration fdawshp. fogfah, 
S-ei* 4 Korean. llOa TeL 468 151225 
& 309803. 

U81SJ CHBSTIAN CONGREGATION. San¬ 
ta Wwa Qudi, Otto Kyikagrta 8, Bn^ah 
1 1000. TeL 4-468723 3029. 


WARSAW 

WARSAW INTERNATIONAL CHURCH, Pnfe 
adore BiflHi heiguage Mp a h ia lM , Sundays 
lliOOajn. (Sept-May). 10 am. (J u ne A vg.); 
UL Hekna 14 A. TeL 43-ZSWTX 

ZURICH 

MfBtNADONAL PR0TE5TANT OUtQI 
gfah specdung, "Or ts h y service, Sunday 
School 4 Nursery, Sundays lli30 am, 

Scho n zengaiie 25. TeL, (01) 2625S5- 


The omnnuttee, which is headed 
by a lawyer and member of parlia- 
ment, Sergei Alexeyev, has bees 
gradually asserting its indepeo- 
deace in the last six mouths. Last 
year, it struck down a presidential 
decree hatmit^g political demon¬ 
strations in the center of Moscow, a 
move that allowed radicals to orga¬ 
nize several hnge rallies next to the 
Kremfin. 


the establishment of joint patrols, 
the committee appears to be trying 
to give Mr. Gorbachev time to re¬ 
vise his decree or seek additional 
powos from paitiammt. At a news 


conference hoe Friday, Mr. Alex¬ 
eyev said the committee would not 
make arr^ formal ruling on die mat¬ 
ter until its next regular session. 

The committee’s action in effect 
makes ft more difficult far Mr. 
Gorbachev to use the army to on efl 
domestic political unrest without 
formally faring a state of emer¬ 
gency. It also amounts to an unam¬ 
biguous condemnation of the 
storming last month by Soviet 
paratroops of the television station 
in the Lithuanian capital, Vilnius. 

At least 19 people were killed 
and more than 100 wounded when 
soldiers and Interior Ministry com¬ 


mandos 

stormed 

nifl and 


loyal 

jublicl 


to the Kremlin UiL congressional delegation, kd 


Steny H. Hoyer, Democrat of grants in the occupied West Bank, Gaza Strip and Golan Heights. 

_ __ _iyjand, that has jost completed- - The commiaaon adopted a resolution saying that large-scale scale* 

The establishment of joint army- aJact-finding mission to the region ment wookfdumge tiicphyaaticharactg a^dtm^hi^oft^ 
police patrols was initially antho- during a meeting with dm chmnnmi occmnedtemtnriM. which are mhal»tadnMmlvbvPalesfeuan&. The vote 


rized in a decree signed by the min¬ 
isters (rf defense and the interior on 
Dec. 29 last year and subsequently 
endorsed by Mr. Gorbachev. The 
original decree said the patrols 
would be equipped with armored 
personnel carriers and rifles, provi¬ 
sions that woe later suspended as a 
result of popular protesta 
The action by Soviet security 
forces in the Baltic states was also 
sharply criticized by memhe ra of a 


of the Soviet chamber of national¬ 
ities, Rafik bfiriianov,. 

■ Gnnfire m Azezhtri§an 
The Iranian press agency IRNA 
reported that residents near its bor¬ 
der with the Soviet Union had 
heard heavy gunfire and the move-, 
moat of tanks in Soviet Azerbaijan 
on Friday. There was no confirmed 
report about the reason ortho exact 
location of the shooting, it said in a 
report from FtddashL - 


Study Doubts Drug Slows Onset of AIDS 


By Gina Kolata 

New York Tunet Service 

ROCKVILLE, Maryland — A new U.S. 
study has raised troubling questions about who 
will be helped by the AH5S drug AZT and how 
much. 

The study, conducted by the Department of 
Yeterans Affairs, found that AZT, or azidothy- 
tnirifne, slows the development of symptoms m 
some people infected with the AIDS virus, yet 
people who took the drug before they had 
symptoms lived no longer than those who took 
it after they had symptoms. 

In addition, the researchers found that black 
and Hispanic patients showed little slowing in 
the development of synqjtoms. They also fared 
no better when they took AZT before they 
developed symptoms than when they waited 
until they were ilL 

. Ibe study did not miestion the usefulness of 
AZT in treating AIDS after the disease has 
developed. 

The new data were reviewed Thu rsday b y a 
Food flrHt Drug Administration committee 
charged with advising the agency on such mat¬ 
ters as changing the way the drug is labeled for 
recommended uses. 

The committee said it would be premature to 
change the label on AZT, winch recommends 
its use in preventing the onset of AIDS. But it 
added that dte data were disquieting and 
showed the need for further study. Several 


committee members said they would change the 
way they counsel patients in light erf the find¬ 
ings. 

Ibe recommendation to use AZT to slow the 
onset of AIDS was first madeby the Food and 
Drug A dminis tration in 1989 after studies 
showed that the drug successfully postponed 
the outbreak of symptoms. But the studies were 
halted at that point, and the patients’ overall 
survival rale was not measured. 

The committee urged extreme caution in in¬ 
terpreting the data from the new study relating 
to blacks and Hispanic patients, emphasizing 
that they could result from factors such as 
poverty and poor health care that could make 
members of minorities sicker to begin with. 

The study, directed by Dr. John Hamihon of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, involved 
338 veterans whose immune systems were be- 
gaining to falter after infection with the AIDS 
virus. 

They were randomly assigned to receive AZT 
immediately, or to wait until their T-cdls, the 
rmniane system ceils attacked by the virus, feh 
to fewer than 200 cells per nriHihter of blood, a 
sign of severe immune weakness. 

Within 33 months after catering the study, 30 
percent of the men were dead, the researchers 
found. And there was do difference in the death 
rates of the men who started talons AZT imme¬ 
diately and those who had waited to take the 
drug. 


Although preventive use of AZT did not 
improve survival, the white nwnwto took AZT 
immediately at least developed symptoms of 
AIDS more slowly. Fourteen of the 107 who. 
took the drug immediately developed symp¬ 
toms during the three-year study, whereas 32 of 
the 113 who waited to take the dn% developed 
symptoms. 

But among black Hlopanir patients, the 
were quite different Eleven cf the 63 
took AZT immediately developed AIDS 
and 12 of the 55 who waited devd- 
the disease. 

Dr. Paul Meter, a co mmit t ee member who is 
a statistician at the University of Chicago, said 

in the cours^^ed^ease did not prdoog lift 
He added that it was a hard question lo decide 
whether the drug’s side effects made it worth¬ 
while. The drug can cause anemia, nausea and 
muscle pain. 

“We’re fussing and fuming with a therapy 
that’s not very good,” Dr. Meier said. 

Dr. Richard J. O’Brien, of the UJS. Centos 
for Disease Control in Atlanta, who treats poor 
people with AIDS and mbercuIosB. said he 
found the information disturbing. He added 
that he had been very enthnsiastic about recom¬ 
mending AZT for patients without symptoms 
of AIDS* but that teat would no longer be the 


Talks on Warming: 
A Slight U.S. Shift 


By Michael Weisskopf 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — Delegates 
from 130 nations have concluded 
their first meeting on global warm¬ 
ing with an agreement to focus fu¬ 
ture negotiations on “appropriate 
commitments" to reduce carbon 
dioxide and to provide financial 
aid to developing nations that for¬ 
go use of the most polluting fuels. 

The agreement represented a 
small concession by the United 
States. Washington' entered the 
talks on Feb. 4 hoping to avoid 
negotiations over specific targets 
ami financing mechanisms to con¬ 
trol emissions of industrial gases 
that are blamed for trapping solar 
heat and wanning the planet Car- 
bra dioxide is the most prevalent 
of those gases. 

The US. position, agreed to by 
the White House in the final hours 
of the international conference in 
Chantilly. Virginia, set the stage for 
delegates from more than 100 na¬ 
tions to ratify a pact that establish¬ 
es guidelines for negotiating a trea¬ 
ty to respond to the threat from 
global warming. 

But critics of U^. policy said the 
term “appropriate was broad 
enough to forestall exacting re¬ 
quirements in any final agreement. 
The term was reportedly inserted at 
the insistence of the White House. 

Moreover U.S. delegates pre¬ 
vailed in ihe Bush administration’s 
preference for tapping continuing 
environmental programs by inter¬ 
national organizations — rather 
than creating new ones — to help 
developing nations avoid bunting 
fuels that create warming gases. 


“It doesn't make sense to write 
blank checks when there are bil¬ 
lions of dollars already spent on 
development issues and not all 
spent sensibly on the environ¬ 
ment," said the chairman of the 
White House Council on Environ¬ 
mental Quality, Michael R. De- 
land. 

The agreement was reached 
Thursday on the final day of an 
organizational meeting of the In¬ 
tergovernmental Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee for a Framework Conven¬ 
tion on Climate Change, convened 
by the United Nations. 

Negotiators hope to reach an 
agreement in ihe next 16 months. 
Bat national goals vary widely. 
Washington is seeking to form a 
consensus on the severity of the 
problem and remedies for it Euro- 
rcromts want specific 


les and targets for reduc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide. 

UJS. delegates opposed the sin¬ 
gling out of carbon dioxide because 
its source—mainly coal and oil— 
fuels the engines of industry and 
electric utilities. In the agreement, 
negotiators also promised to focus 
on other warming gases, such as 
methane, which Washington be¬ 
lieves will be less costly to reduce 
than carbon dioxide. 

Mr. Defend called the agreement 
a “substantial step forward.” But 
environmentalists criticized the 
slowpace of negotiations. 

“They spent 10 days rikmyring 
die shape of the table without get¬ 
ting down to save the Earth from 
global warming,” said Dan Becker, 
of the Sierra Club. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Math Without Tears, 
But With Computers 

A new way of teaching math¬ 
ematics, by relating it to real life 
and using pocket calculators to 
do thefirainng, is gaining popu¬ 
larity, Tne New York Times re¬ 
ports. The realism is several 
magnitude s beyond the old ap- 
proach: “If John has 10 apples 
and eats two how many does he 
have left?” For example, high- 
school pupils are asked to pre¬ 
dict what new records trill be 
set in the mile run and when, 
based cm records already set 

The so-called New Math of 
the 19608 and 1970s, which 
tried to explain ordinary num¬ 
bers in abstract terms, sooceed- 


pils and teachers. The atm of 
the new approach is not only to 
produce more mathemaritaans 
but to hdp all students learn 
basic functions like reading 
statis¬ 
tics, figuring probability and 
thinking logically. 

sra leant basic math, 
bat computers do the repeti¬ 
tious calculations for complex 
problems. This frees the pupils 
to focus on analyzing patients, 
the heart of mathematics, advo¬ 
cates say. 

Short Takes 

At least 14 fivfag persons are 
among the 58,175 dead and 
missing whose names ore in¬ 
scribed on the Vietnam Veter¬ 
ans Memorial in Washington. 
“It was kind of scary ” said Eu¬ 
gene J. Toni, tme of the 14. “It's 


puter. 

have 


Kke seeing your name on a 
gravestone.” Apparently (be er¬ 
rors occurred when clerks typed 
Ihe wrong numbers into a com- 
rials say the records 

ive been corrected but the 
names will remain unless one of 
tire memorial's Mack granite 
panels is damnyH and Has to be 
replaced. 

Artamobile makers are using 
electronics to foil car thieves. 
After Chevrolet Camaras and 
Pontiac Fire birds were 
equipped with dectranic igni¬ 
tion keys, thefts of current 
models were more than halved, 
from 3,988 in 1988 to 1,450 in 
1989. Sensors buflt into the ig¬ 
nition lock “read" an encoded 
key. If a would-be thief uses the 
wrong key, or tries to start the 
car without a key. the system 
disables the engine for three or 
four ramntrs. These minutes ac¬ 
cumulate with each unsuccess¬ 
ful try. The enemy of a thief is 
time, says a representative of 
All-StateInsurance. “The long¬ 
er it takes to start a car, the less 
likely ft is to be stolen.” 


Soon, Houston may no longer 
be the only major Amakn cdy 
wfth no zqsb g r pgnhtium . It is 
moving to undo, or at least 
freeze, decades of laissez-faire 
construction. Exclusive neigh¬ 
borhoods already have rigid 
deed restrictions. Elsewhere, 
the city has factories next to 
landscaped residences and .of¬ 
fice parks amidst waste-pro¬ 
cessing plants. “Houston is 
pockets of civilization sur¬ 
rounded by chaos,” said Coon- 
efiman Jim Greenwood. “Thu 
doesn’t make Houston special; 
it makes Houston amess.” ■ 


Arthur Hlgbee 
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The inquiry followed acamrfflint 
and property conglomerate teat Pans bad backed the French 
dram, known as PMU, by waiving huge sums of money that should have 

^Commission officials made public on Wednesday sort 
French government asking it to respond to the allegations. 
die PMU was oven state aid through exemptions to value , aaoeo mxes 
and ctxporaie taws; as well as other benefits. l T^tax ; .concess^ tore 
strengthened, the EMU's financial poation. which has showed 4 tq 
devdop its bookmaking activities on the intracommumty market, *tne 
letter says. i 

Yugoslav Leader Warns of Strikes 

BELGRADE (Reutcre) —President Borisav Jovic said Frid _ . 
Yugoslavia’s economic ensis could soon touch off widespread strikes ^ 
a -workers’ rebeffion. ' •_ [ 

“If die resolution of the social and.economic state of affairs doe&not • 
begin quickly, there could be revolt mass strikes and even a rebeuioa r 
winch would make solving the pofiticaTcrisis impossible," the Tarijug 
press agpncy quoted him as saying. i 

Thepresidency has become bogged downin talks with the presideiiis of 
Yugoslavia's six. republics abouftbe future shape trfthe federation And 
how to prevent political conflicts and ethnic tensions &om .tearing the 
country apart Mr. Jovic, a Serb, and Resident Slobodan MDoseyic qfthe 
Serbian republic have both attacked Prime Minister Ante Marklcwicejvef 
. hfeWestem-styte'economfepolkKS, which they cfeim arc hurting Serbia, 

UN Panel Opposes Israeli Settlement: 

GENEVA (Combined Dispatches) — The United Nations Human 
Rights Onmmssion urged Israel on Friday not to settle Soviet hnmi^ 
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was 38 to 0. The United Stales abstained. The resolution said/the 
installation of Israelis in the territories violated the 1949 Fourth Geiteva 
Convention, which prohibits occopyingpowm from transferring people 
into seized tenitoiy. ' *• j 

The 43-member panel also voted, 26-to 1, to adopt a text thm 
condemned “IsraeTs poBrics ot iH-treatment and torture of Palestinian 
detainees and prisoners in load prisons and concentration camps. w ,Tbe 
United States cast the dissenting vote, and 11 delegations abstained ift 
protest over the tom concentration camp.. These included Hungary, 
Chechoslovakia, Japan and West European members. (Reuters, Af) 

Peru Leader Fills Key Cabinet Posts ; 

LIMA (Reuters) — President Alberto Fujnaori on Friday ruined 
Labor Minister Carlos Torres y TocresXara as Pertt’$ prnne minister to 
replace Juan Hurtado MBler.-wbo resigned with the rest of the 14-xnan 
catenet because of disputes over-bow to bring dawn soaring inflation. ‘ 
Mr. Torres y Torres wiD also take over thepost of foreign minister frocp 
Raul SAncbcz Sotounyor, Mr. Fmiinori announced. - -* ; 

Mr. Fujimori named Carlos Bdona.an econooust educated in Briiam 
and . the United States, to replace Mr. Hurtado Mffler as ecoqomy 
minister, a post that Mbjrftzrlado Miller had hdd along with ho job a? 
pome minister. The crisis tfrer the cabinet's resignation on Thursday,was 
Mr. Fujimori’s first since be took office in July for a five-year term: He 
had vowed to bring order and to the country, which is also beset by leftist 
guerrilla violence. « ' 


TRAVEL UPDATE - 

• * * . 

Cholera Kills 98 in Molnccan Islands: 

JAKARTA (Combined Dispatches) — Cholera has io&ed 98 people 
since December in the Molnccan Islands in tite eastern part erf Indonesia.. 
the Antara news agency reported Friday. The disease was reported to* 
have broken out in the subdistzict of Serwaru on one of the Leti islands in 
Deoembec. The agency quoted a provincial health official as saying that 


illness spread to i 

following month -v 

The cmdal blamed the outbreak on the scarcity of dean water after a 
prolonged drought in the area last year, and an poor sanitation in the 
isolated villages. He said the disease was now under control. •' 

- According to recent Japanese mess reports, two tourists came dbwn 
with cbdera while cm vacation in Indonesia’s most popular resort island, 

Ball The head of the hotel and restaurant association in Bab, Tommy 
Raka Afda, denied the reports. Tourism in Bali has plunged sinc&thb 
outbreak of the Gulf war. (Reuters. AFP) 

The death toB neared 100 on Friday in Pan’s cholera epidemic, and 
worried South American nations r ,! J 
disease from 

fumigation of its _ 

denied reports that cholera had broken out in their countries, but they 
Imve not ruled out dosing their border with Peru in the near future if thle I 

situation worsens. Officials in (he northern Chilean port of Iqujque l 

announced Friday a five-day quarantine on all air, fe n d and sea (raffle f 
coining from Peru. . ^ 

A snowstorm riowed or blocked traffic on most roads'in 
BeJgmm ra Fnday moxnmg. Snow also hanqxaed travel on'the exptesS- { 
waytrom Brnssds to Cologne, as well as on other roads in the Ufeecarea. 

Tramandpfenetravd Was not seriously affected. iitPj 
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Bush: r Nothing New Here’ 


toted Press 

WASHINGTON — Following 
, 'ftp transcript ofremarbbyPresi- 
- '^ or S^ Buth at Fruuy to the 

; American Academy for Advance- 
‘ jimenf of Science i/t reaction to 
:’Jjoq s announcement regarding 
. -.wuAdraHra/yhjfn JChmw/; 
i- . Before talking about the sub- 
’'Met at hand & do want to make a 
. few comments on the statement 
V. that came out of Baghdad early 
this mqnuiig. 

; £.Wb6a I first heard that state- 
• meat I must say I was ha p py that 
. ^'Saddam Hussein had seemed to 
f- realize that he must now with- 
' draw unconditionally from Ku¬ 
wait in keeping with the relevant 
United Nations resolutions. 
n :\‘ Regrettably, the Iraq state¬ 
ment-now appears to be a crod 
■TSoaX dashing the hopes of the 
people in Iraq and, indeed, 
mound the world. 

It sdems that there was an irn- 
■fiicdiate 


nothing new here, with the possi¬ 
ble exception of recognizing for 


statement 
reflects, I thfnlc, the 
Iraqi peoples' desire to see the 
war end, a war the people of Iraq 
never sought 


Not pnly was the _ 
jnent full of unacceptable old 
conditions, bat Saddam H ussein 
‘has’ added several new condi¬ 
tions. And we've been in touch 
■with members of the coalition; 
‘ftnd they recognize that the* is 


ine nrst tune that Iraq most leave 
Kuwait. 

Now let me state once again 
they must withdraw without con¬ 
dition, there must be full imple¬ 
mentation of all the Security 
Cornual resolutions, and there 

HThere is 

nothing new here, 
with the 

possible exception 
of recognizing 
for the first time 


that Iraq must 
leave Kuwait . 9 

George Bush 


will be no linkage to other 
leans in the area, and the 
mate mien of Kuwait most be 
returned to Kuwait 


Until a massive withdrawal 


with those 


tion forces acting under United 
Nations resolution 678 will con¬ 
tinue their efforts to force com¬ 
pliance with all the resolutions of 
the United Nations. 

But there’s another way for the 


bloodshed to stop, and that is for 
the Iraqi militar y and the Iraqi 
people to take matters into their 
own hands to force Saddam Hus¬ 
sein the dictator to step aside and 
to comply with the United Na¬ 
tions resolutions and then rejoin 
the family of peace-loving na¬ 
tions. We have no argument wkh 
the. people of Iraq. Our differ¬ 
ences are with Iraq’s brutal dic¬ 
tator. t 

And the war —Jet me just 
assure you all — is going oh 
schedule Of course afi or us want 
to see the war ended soon and 
with a hunted loss of. life, and it 
can if Saddam Hussein would 
comply unconditionally with 
these UN resolutions and do 
now what he should have done 
long ago. 

Fm sony that after analysis 
" the statements out 
in their- entirety, 
there is nothing new here. It is a 
hoax. There arc new demands 
added. 

And I fed very sony for the 
le in Iraq, and I reel sorry 
he families in this country 
who probably fdt as I did tins 
morning when they heard the 
television that maybe we really 
had a shot for peace today. But, 
that’s not the case, and we will 
continue. We will pursue our ob¬ 
jectives with honor arid decency. 
And we will not fail 









Ranh Mnynw Ayncc Famhtm 

Jo nhmiang iw Ammaw yflumng Ptiday around a poster merchant's radio to hear the latest news. 

Iraq’s Offer, and Conditions 


*’* The-'Aaodated Press 

-. Following are the main points of 
jhe Iraqi proposal and the condi¬ 
tions. attached lo it: 

>, Human history ® its entirety 
.contains no such an a l l i an ce in 
which the United States, two 
other big powers and a host of 
jjlber countries, whose number is 
30, joined forces against Iraq, the 
struggling, the brave, the for¬ 
bearing, whose population does 
not exceed 18 nmhera... 

They unleashed unprecedent¬ 
ed amounts of fir epower and 
-means of killing and destruction 
in the name of the United N&r 
lions, which they wanted to be a 
system of American-NATO 
domination of the world... 

• 1 Iraq triumphed in this con- 
1 frontation. It triumphed because 
it remained solid, courageous, 
-faithful, dignified and strong- 
■wiUcd. 

It triumphed because Huphdd 
the spiritual principles and val- 
3 ues emanating from its true rdi- 
!gion and rich heritage. 

.a The material losses in this bat- 
tfe grave as they may be, are 
nothing measured agamst Iraq's 
.spiritual strength and solid faith 
in principles, and its detenmna- 
tion to carry on the course of 
advancement and progress... 

. On the basis of tins firm and 
strong feeling, of this assessme n t 
of the nature of the confronta¬ 
tion, and in order to deprive the 
evil American-Zkmist-NATO al¬ 
liance of the opportunity to 
achieve its preplanned and pre¬ 


dation of tire Soviet initiative 
that was carried by the envoy of 
the Soviet leadership, and in con¬ 
sistence with the initiative of¬ 
fered by President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein on Aug. 2, 1990, the 
Revolutionary Command Coun¬ 
cil declares the following: 

1. In order to achieve a digni¬ 
fied and acceptable political set¬ 
tlement, Iraq has decided to ac- 
«pt the UN Security Council 
Resolution No. 660 of 1990, in¬ 
cluding the clause related to an 
Iraqi withdrawal. The first step 
that is required to be implement¬ 


ed shouM be regarded as a guar¬ 
antee on the part of Iraq in the 
matter of withdrawal, incumbent 
on the following: 

(a) An immediate and compre¬ 
hensive cessation of land, sea 
and air operations. 

(b) If the UN Security Councfl 
decides from the outset to abro¬ 
gate Resolutions 660, 662, 664, 
665,666,667,669,670,674,677, 
678 and the consequences there¬ 
of. 

Also: the abrogation of all the 
boycott and embargo decisions, 


r The withdrawal 
should be linked 
to an Israeli 
pullout from 
occupied 
Palestine and 
other Arab 
territories.’ 

and all the other negative resolu¬ 
tions and measures that were 
taken by some countries against 
Iraq, other individually or col¬ 
lectively, before Aug. 2, 1990, 
which were the real cause erf the 
Gulf crisis, in order to restore a 
normal situation, as if nothing 
had happened, and without Iraq 
having to brer any negative con¬ 
sequences for whatever reason. 


from Iraq — that is the with¬ 
drawal — must be coupled with 
the withdrawal of the ILS- and 
all other forces, weapons and 
equipment which converged on 
the rapan's loads and seas after 
Aug .a 1990, including the weap¬ 
ons and equipment supplied to 
Israel under the Gulf war pre¬ 
text These withdrawals are to be 
completed within one month of 
the comprditeiave cease-fire. 

(d)That the first step demand¬ 
ed from Iran, that is the with¬ 
drawal, should be linked to an 
Israeli pullout from occupied 


Palestine and other Arab territo¬ 
ries in the Syrian Golan Heights 
and Lebanon, in accordance 
with UN Security Council and 
General Assembly resolutions. 
Should Israel resist, the Security 
Council is to apply against Israel 
the same measures applied 
against Iraq. 

(e) That Iraq’s historic rights 
be guaranteed on land, in the air 
ana on the sea in foil in any 
political settlement. 

(f) That the political arrange¬ 
ment weed upon be based cm 
the wishes of the people and 
compatible with tbe exercise of 
authentic democracy and not on 
the basis of any acquired privi¬ 
leges of the al-Sabah family (Ku¬ 
wait's rulers). 

2. That all countries that par¬ 
ticipated or hdped finance the 
aggression against Iraq under¬ 
take to rebuild what the aggres¬ 
sion has destroyed, in a maimer 
that would be compatible with 
tbe best specifications of the ac¬ 
tivities, projects and facilities 
that were targeted by the aggres¬ 
sion, without Iraq bring bur¬ 
dened with any financial liabil¬ 
ities. 

3. That all debts owed to ag¬ 
gressor Golf and foreign cram- 
tries by Iraq and the countries 
that sustained losses because of 
the aggression without having di¬ 
rectly or indirectly participated 
in the aggression should be for¬ 
given... 

4. Gulf countries, indudmg 
Iran, should be left to undertake 


merits and regulate relations 
among themselves, away from 
any foreign intervention. 

5. The proclamation of the 
Gulf as a region free of foreign 
military bases and any kind of 
mflitaiy intervention, with every¬ 
body’s commitment to it. 

This is our word, and we have 
declared and co nfirme d it dearly 
to tbe world and promulgated it 

r the perfidious trarton and 

imperialist mastery will 
pnr fundamental guarantee, after 
reliance on God, the One and 
Only... 


j United Nations Resolution 660 of Aug. 2 

Return Charter of tbe United Nations: to begin i mme d iately intena 

1. Condemns the Iraqi inva- negotiations for the resoitrtiou 
UNITED NATIONS, New s<jn of Kuwait, theurdifferences and supports; 

fork — Following is text of Unit- - 2 . Demands that Iraq with- efforts in this regard, and csf 
^ Nations SccwiNCmotalReso- <fraw immediately and uncondi- dally those of the Arab loagu 
hnuui 660. adopted Aug. ^ the day tionally all its forces to the posi- 4. Decides to meet ram 

tions in whies they were located 
on Aug. 1.1990, 

3, Calls upon Iraq and Kuwait 


J Iraq’s invasion of KsniatL' 

The Security Councfl acting 
mder Artidcs 39 and 40 of the 


to begin immediately intensive 
negotiations for the resolution of 
thar differences and supports all 
efforts in tins regard, and espe¬ 
cially those of the Arab League, 
4. Decides to meet again as 
necessary to* consider further 
steps to ensure compliance with 
this resolution. 


Arabs Split 
On Hussein’s 
Proposal to 
Withdraw 

By Youssef M. Ibr ahim 

Ne*r York Times Service 

CAIRO—Iraq’s conditional of¬ 
fer to withdraw from Kuwait was 
categorically rejected Friday by tbe 
Arab nates at war with Baghdad. 

But the Iraqi initiative — which 
was warmly welcomed by Iran, Jor¬ 
dan, Tunisia, Algeria and Libya — 
appeared to have deepened the 
split in the Middle East between 


Idle French Pilots Complain of 'Useless’ Role 


PARIS — French plots flying against 
Iraqi forces in the Gulf have complained that 
they are not getting enough fighting and that 
their aircraft are outdated, ihe newspaper Le 
Monde said Friday. 

The daily quoted a captain as saying: “For 
every one of our sorties, the U.S. Air Force 
carries out 60. Compared to them, we feel 
useless and if we were not here, no one would 
notice." 

Le Monde said the officers were speaking 
freely, for the first time in the war, to report¬ 
ers who had accompanied Prime Minister 


Mkhd Rocard of France on a visit Thursday 
to A1 Ahsa base in Saudi Arabia. 

France says that its 60 planes in the Gulf 
haw earned out daily missions since tin stan 
of the war without losing any aircraft. 

But Le Monde quoted the pilots as saying 
their participation in the war was so minimal 
that they frit they deserved no praise. 

It said the base commander, Cokrad Marc 
Ambera. hinted at dissatisfaction among his 
men when he spoke to Mr. Rocard but that 
the prime minister did not reply. 

Le Monde reported that the pilots had 
criticized the quality of their aircraft, saying 
their Jaguar fighter-bombers were so outdat¬ 


ed that they were unable to fly night missions. 

It said the French fdt isolated from U.S. 
and British fliers at the much larger Dhahran 
base farther north and wanted to be based 
with them. The pilots said they had been sent 
to Al Ahsa by Jean-Pierre Chevfenement, who 
resigned this month as defense minister over 
his opposition to the war, in an attempt 10 
keep mem away from their allies. 

The Defense Ministry bad no immediate 
comment on tbe report It followed a dispute 
that erupted when French television inter¬ 
viewed four enlisted men from a supply unit 
who said that they did not understand why 
they were in Saudi Arabia and that they were 
not eager to fight 


to which the Guffcrisis has become 
the subject of personal animosities 
between Arab leaders. 

The bitterness was evident in the 
tone and content of tbe statement 
made Friday by Foreign Minister 
Esmat A bad Meguid of Egypt 
who sprite in the name of the eight 
Arab foreign minis ters meeting 
here. 

“The ministers view this propos¬ 
al as an insincere offer which con¬ 
tains conditions that were previ¬ 
ously cansdered unacceptable, as 
wefl as new conditions” equally un¬ 
acceptable, Mr. Abdel Meguid 
said. 

“1708 proposal by Iraq is an ob¬ 
stacle to the United Nations resolu¬ 
tions and is, therefore, rejected in 
total and in all its details. We call 
upon tbe Iraqi regime to pull its 
troops immediately out of Ku¬ 
wait.” 

The Iraqi offer appeared to dom¬ 
inate the attention of Mr. Abdel 
Meguid and the foreign ministers 
of Syria, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahra in, O man, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates, who had 
come to Cairo to discuss their no¬ 
tions of postwar security. AH eight 
nations are members of the anti- 
Iraq coalition. 

The meeting, which was to con- 
* trnue Saturday, also was to exam¬ 
ine a S15 billion fund to be set up 
by wealthy oil-producing oountries 
to help poorer nations in the coali¬ 
tion. 

The Iraqi offer was welcomed by 
Colonel Moammar Gadhafi, the 
Libyan leader, who was in Egypt 
cm a visit He issued a statement 
calling for an immediate cease-fire, 
even as bis host. President Hosni 
Mubarak, appeared lo take a more 
strident ana personally hostile alti¬ 
tude toward President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. 

Cotond Gadhafi was quoted by 
Egyptian television as haring said , 
“there is not now any good reason 
to gp on with the war. For weeks, . 
. the Libyan leader repeatedly had 
called npon Iraq to leave Kuwait ; 
and upon the allied troops to stop ‘ 
their bombing raids. I 

Mr. Mubarak reiterated his ifr 

Iraqfblaniing the de a th of many 
Chilians in the raid against a shelter 
in Baghdad on Mr. Hussein, and 
expressing rally reluctant sympathy 
fm- the dead. 

Mr. Mubarak’s attitude under- 
fined a fact pointed out by many 
Arab officials here, who said that 
ihe Gulf crisis has become the sub¬ 
ject of deep and lasting personal 
enmity among many Arab leaders, 
which will affect relations among 
Arabs for many years to come. 

Mr. Mubarak and King Fahd of 
Saudi Arabia have appeared to fed 
personally humiliated by Mr. Hus¬ 
sein, whom they have repeatedly 
accused of having deceived them. 
Similarl y, they have said pubh'dy 
that King Hussein of Jordan has , 
also lied 10 them and is a co-con¬ 
spirator with the Iraqi president 1 

In the case of Egypt Mr. Mubar- 1 
ale’s sentiment has appeared at 
times to be more strident than that 

who still have about* 750,^00^of 
their compatriots living in Iraq. 

Similarly, virtually all the Arab 
leaders in the Gulf reject the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization lead¬ 
er, Yasser Arafat, as a man they 
can no longer trust. In private con¬ 
versations, Saudi, Kuwaiti, Bah¬ 
raini and Qatari senior officials 
have used abusive language to de¬ 
scribe Mr. Arafat, vowing never 
again to deal with the Palestinian 
leader. 

This division among Arabs was 
underlined by Abdullah Bishara of 
Kuwait, the secretary-general of 
the six-nation Gulf Cooperation 
Councfl, which is led by Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. Mr. Bishara, while rejecting the 
Iraqi offer forcefully, conceded 
that the Iraqi move was a “clear 
attempt to undermine ihe unity of 
the Arab coalition." 

“There is no room for face-sav¬ 
ing." he said. “There is no room for 

compromise. There is no soch thing 

as conditional withdrawal That is 
not the right terminology, because 
Kuwait must be returned whole, 
lock, stock and band." 

Many Arab officials here who 
belong to the anti-Iraq coalition 
took the Baghdad statement as a 
dear sign that Iraq was beginning 
10 crack under ihe weigh! of the 
hug? assault an its military and 
infrastructure by allied air forces, 
and said they wm press the United 
States to begin the ground war soon 
to undercut any peace moves that 
may leave Mr. Hussein in power. 

“It is important for Saddam 
Hussein to k perceived as having 
been defeated completely and that 
he appears toiaflv discredited as a 
leader." a Golf official said. 

“This Iraqi move proves oops 
more that Saddam Hussein is mis¬ 
calculating. the frffirial added. “It 
is obvious that his regime is on the 
verge of falling mid & is still plac¬ 
ing conditions on his withdrawal" 
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A German anti-aircraft missile system being loaded aboard a US. nrifitaiy cargo plane near Bonn on Friday for delivery to Turkey. 

European Leaders Are Skeptical of Offer 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Past Service 

PARIS — The European allies 
expressed caution and skepticism 
Fnday over Iraq’s proposal to 
withdraw from Kuwait, as govern¬ 
ment leaders joined the Bush ad¬ 
ministration in rejecting (he condi¬ 
tions that Baghdad attached to the 
promised retreat 

After a flutter of jubilation when 
it appeared that Iraq might begin 
an unconditional withdrawal from 
Kuwait Baghdad’s additional de¬ 
mands that Western forces leave 
the Gulf region and Israel pull oat 
of the occupied territories dashed 
any hopes that it would mark tbe 
end of the war. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Ger¬ 
many, speaking at a press confer¬ 


ence in Paris with President Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand of France, said be 


was disappointed that the Iraqi of¬ 
fer “does not fulfill” the require¬ 
ments laid down by the United 
Nations Security Council because 
“it creates a link with a whole series 
of conditions before a withdrawal" 

Mr. Kohl said he (fid not believe 
the Iraqi off er represented a signifi¬ 
cant change of position because it 
dearly fell shot of UN Resolution 
660, which calls for a complete and 
unconditional withdrawal from 
Kuwait 

Mr. Mitterrand said the Iraqi 
statement “seems more a question 

a reaFdcsire for a settJenreat” based 
on UN resolutions. He said there 
was “at least something new” in 
that contrary to previous declara¬ 
tions, Saddam Hussein “this time 
envisions an evacuation from Ku¬ 
wait." But he stressed that the Iraqi 
offer could not be accepted as long 


The Analysts 1 View: Day 30 


Four strategists pick the major development in the last 
24 hours of the war. 
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as it presented “unattainable con¬ 
ditions.” 

The British prime minister, John 
Major, was even stronger in his 
rejection of the Iraqi position, de¬ 
scribing it as “a bogus sham." He 
said Iraq would have to produce 
tangible evidence that Its troops 
were leaving Kuwait before the 
world took seriously ihe notion 
that Iraq was witting to end its 
occupation “decisively and irre¬ 
versibly” 

Japan, which has been criticized 
for its meager contribution to the 
Gulf war effort, took pains to stand 
closely behind the positions of the 
United Slates and the other allies. 
Prime Minister Toshflu Kaifu said 
Japan would study the offer, but be 
noted that the Iraqis “have at¬ 
tached conditions that do not con¬ 
form with UN Resolution 660.” 

Spam’s prime minister, Felipe 
Gonzalez, who had called for a halt 
in allied bombing raids on Iraqi 
cities after an explosion in a Bagh¬ 
dad structure killed hundreds of 
Iraqi civilians, said the Iraqi offer 
could be viewed in an optimistic 
light only if it respected all UN 
resolutions. 

“At this moment," Mr. Gonzalez 
said, the Iraqi communique should 
be considered an hypothesis, and 
coalition leaders should evaluate it 
wiih great prudence." 


Among allied governments. Italy 
offered the most sanguine evalua¬ 
tion of the latest Iraqi announce¬ 
ment, as some officials expressed 
the hope that it was a prelude to a 
peaceful settlement. 

Nino Cristoforo, an adviser to 
Prime Minister Giufio Andreotti, 
said “it seems to me that glimmers 
of peace are emerging.'' He said the 
allies’ firm position on respect for 
UN resolutions “can induce Iraq to 
change its mind.” 

But Mr. Andreotti said that 
“caution is called for." 

“There is a need for intentions to 
be immediately translated into con¬ 
crete actions," he said. 

The Italian leader said he was 
pleased by the recent Soviet diplo¬ 
matic contacts with Iraq, which 
“lead one to consider that a politi¬ 
cal way out of the crisis is possi¬ 
ble.” 

A Soviet special envoy, Yevgeni 
M. Primakov, said he found rea¬ 
sons for hope during his talks with 
Mr. Hussein in Baghdad a few days 
ago. Mr. Primakov, who was visit¬ 
ing Tokyo on Friday following 
stops in Baghdad and Tehran, indi¬ 
cated that the Iraqi proposal could 
be a positive step. 

If Mr. Hussein “had to choose 
between a settlement and a war to 
the end, he would choose settle¬ 
ment," Mr. Primakov said. 
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Vice president of the Center for Strategic and International Studies in 


Spain Still Supports 
Allies, Gonzalez Says 


Despite its many qualifications. Iraq's agreement to withdraw 
from Kuwait is a breakthrough: It is Baghdad’s first acknowledg¬ 
ment that Kuwait has a separate identity. The conditions —which 
predictably have been rejected by the West—were carefully selected 
to show that Saddam Hussein is championing the interests of his 
constituency in the Arab and Islamic worlds. P r essu r es for a cease¬ 
fire will now increase. The war will continue, but to preserve the 
coalition everything must be done to test Iraq's intentions. 
FRANQOIS HEISBOURG 

Director of the International Institute for Strategic Studies in London. 

Baghdad’s conditional withdrawal proposal is a dear indication 
that the coalition’s campaign is pushing Iraq dose to the breaking 
point. However, the coalition has no reason to give Saddam Hussein 
a political victory by accepting linkage with other issues. Therefore, 
it is doubtful anything will change m terms of military operations 
until it is apparent that a full-scale withdrawal is in progress, without 
conditions having been accepted by the coalition. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 

Military editor of the Tel Aviv daily Ha’aretz. 

In an announcement rife with contradiction, for the Gist time tbe 

ty Council Resolution 660 and withdraw ^from Kuwait. But it 
immediately added conditions that the allies wfl] not be able to 
accept Tbe announcement indicates that Saddam Hussein is in 
difficult straits and that the bombardment has placed him under 
great stress. This is a critical stage in which the pressure upon him 
should be increased even further. Such a move may delay the ground 
war, as the bembardmentarchaving the desired effects, though some 
generals may argue that this is precisely the time to involve ground 
forces in these assaults. 

ABDUL-KARIM ABOU-NASR 

Editor and political commentator with leading Arab publications since 
1965; now working with a Kuwaiti daily, Al Qabas. 

A taboo has broken in Baghdad with the Iraqi leadership's 
statement—for the fim time —that it is willing to leave Kuwait. 
But it M short of & breakthrough because the withdrawal offer was 
linked to to many conditions, including the Arab-Israefi conflict and 
Iraq's economic future. By itself, it wifi not stop military operations 
or modify UB. insistence on unconditional withdrawal and the 
implementation of other Security Council resolutions. But the Iraqi 
initiative may cause seme political complications for the anti- 
Baghdad coalition: most allies have disregarded h, but other govern¬ 
ments will want to explore iL Iraq wfll also ground among Arabs 
and Moslems Tins development could make it more difficult, 
politically, to launch and sustain a ground war for Kuwait. 


Reuters 

MADRID—Prime Minister F&- 
fipe GonzAJez said Friday that 
Spain’s support for the internation¬ 
al alliance seeking to drive Iraq 
from Kuwait would continue. 

“Our stance has not changed," 
he said. “Logistical support by the 
Spanish government will be main¬ 
tained until the conflict is over and 
international peace and security 
are restored.” 

Joint Spanish-U.S. military 
bases in Spain have played a cen¬ 
tra] role in transporting troops and 
equipment to the Gull, and U.S. B- 
52 bombers have launched raids 
from an air base near Seville. 




ing enforce the United Nations em¬ 
bargo against Iraq, but Spain has 
said that its forces mil not take part 
directly in combat 
Mr. G onzAl ez said earlier »hai 
Iraq’s announcement that it was 
willing to withdraw from Kuwait 
could be “a positive move.” Bui 
after hearing details of Baghdad’s 
conditions, including linkage with 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, Spanish 
officials became skeptical 
The prime minister also said he 
did not accept that allied air raids 
on Iraq had gone beyond United 
Nations Security Councfl resolu¬ 
tions. 

“UN resolutions permit the use 
of all necessary means to force the 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait,” 
he said. 

A government sp okesman said 


Mr. Gonzilez said Friday that 
the director of the Prado Museum 
in Madrid, Alfonso P&rez S&nchez, 
had resigned because of his opposi¬ 
tion to Spam’s Gulf policy. 

The government has dismissed 
two other senior Culture Ministry 
official!; for s ignin g an anti-war 
manifesto. 

The two officials, both political 
appointees, said they had signed 
the statement as private citizens. 

Mr. Gonzalez said that while 
they had the right to their opinions, 
they could not expect to be pan of 
a coherent government team if they 
expressed them publicly. 



Thursday that Spain had urged an 
end to the bombing of Iraqi cities 
an d tha t Mr. Gonzalez had written 
to President George Bush, eiqjress- 
ing conom over & bombing of a 
shelter in which hundreds of civil¬ 
ians reportedly were lolled. 



We have 
lots of snow 
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WAR IN THE GULF: Differing from Washington and its allies, Moscow sees f a new chapter in the the conflict 

Kremlin Welcomes Iraq Offer 
As 'an Important Beginning’ 



By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW—The Soviet foreign 
minister, Alexander A. Bessmert¬ 
nykh, said Friday that Iraq bad 
opened a “a new chapter in (he 
history" of the Gulf conflict with 
what be called its “encouraging" 
decision to discuss a possible with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait 
Hie Kremlin’s relatively opti¬ 
mistic reaction was in sharp con¬ 
trast to the Bush administration’s 
rejection of Iraqi's conditional 
statement But Soviet officials and 
Arab diplomats here said that Mos¬ 
cow. which is playing an increas¬ 
ingly important role as a diplomat¬ 
ic mediator, was not drifting from 
the allian ce against Iraq. 

The Kuwaiti ambassador in 
Moscow, Abdulmohrin al Duaij, 
said in an interview that the Soviet 
Union's public reaction to Bagd- 
had’s statement was understand¬ 
able considering the “great impor¬ 
tance" of the scheduled meeting in 
Moscow on Monday between Pres¬ 
ident Mikhail S. Gorbachev and 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz of 
Iraq. 

“We should give Moscow some 
room," the Kuwaiti ambassador 
said. “After all, for them to criticize 
Iraq at this point would be like 
saying to Tanq Aziz, ‘Don’t come 
to Moscow.’ ” 

Mr. Bessmertnykh, who met in 
Moscow on Friday with the Iranian 
foreign minister, Ah Akbar Ve- 
layati, called the Baghdad state¬ 
ment “an important beginning" 
and added that be hoped that Mr. 
Aziz would clarify the Iraqi posi¬ 
tion. 

In a letter to Prime MimsterGin- 
lio Andrcotti of Italy, Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev said he would try during his 
meetings with Mr. Aziz to clarify 
Bagdhad’s intentions and see 
whether Iraq intended to withdraw 
from Kuwait unconditionally or 
was merely engaged in a ploy to 
drag out the crisis. 

Mr. Andreotti’s spokesman in 
Rome said that Mr. Gorbachev’s 
letter was cautious about Iraq’s in¬ 
tentions but that it did say that 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
“is apparently willing to discuss a 
puBouL" 

Mr. Gorbachev’s special envoy 
to the Gulf, Yevgeni M. Primakov, 
said he had sensed “rays of hope" 
after his talks this week with Mr. 
Hn&sein in Baghdad. 

“On the whole, everything looks 
rather encouraging," Mr. Bess¬ 
mertnykh said, according to the 
Tass press agency. Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev’s spokesman, Vrtali N. Igna¬ 
tenko, said that the “positive news 
from Iraq has beat received with 
satisfaction and hope in Moscow." 

Mr. Abdulmohsm, who was pre¬ 
sent at Mr. Gorbachev’s hourlong 
meeting with the Kuwaiti foreign 
minister. Sh eikh Sabah al Ahmad 
al Jaber as Sabah, on Thursday, 
said the Kuwaitis had “been made 
to fed very confident" that Mos¬ 
cow had no intention of breaking in 
any way with the UJS.-led political 
coalition against Baghdad. 

Mr. Gorbachev, the Kuwaiti am¬ 
bassador said, “pleased us very 
much" by recounting how Mr. Pri¬ 
makov told President Hussein that 
he must comply with all United 
Nations resolutions and could not 
hope to split the alliance. The Ku¬ 
waiti ambassador said Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev had told the Kuwaiti delega¬ 
tion that he was “more optimistic 
than before." 

“He sensed the willingness of the 
Iraqis to withdraw, though he said 
they could not be sure," Sheikh 
Sabah said. 


In the meeting, the Kuwaiti for¬ 
eign minister also described to Mr. 
Gorbachev what he called Iraq's 
abuses of the local population since 
the war broke out last month, ac¬ 
cording to the ambassador. He told 
Mr. Gorbachev that 275 people 
had been executed since Jan. 17. 

The Soviet television news pro¬ 
gram “Vremya,” relying on uncon¬ 
firmed and second-hud reports, 
speculated that Mr. Hussein might 
be under heavy political pressure 
from his senior military command 
to stop the war and may even have 
been forced to foil one or more 

S i al a coup. The broadcast 
ted that the statement Fri- 
n Baghdad might have been 
a result of his desire to stay alive 
and in power. 

Although the Soviet Uoion has 
repeatedly stated its allegiance to 
the alliance against its former ally 
and arms recipient Iraq, Mr. Gor¬ 
bachev has distanced himself some¬ 
what from Washington in recent 
weeks. 

He has warned that the U.S.-led 
military operations in the region 
are in danger of goin g beyond the 
mandate set out in the UN resolu¬ 
tions. Various officials have also 
expressed grave concern about the 
number of civilian casualties in 
Iraq and the “tragic possibility” of 
the annihilation of Iraq itself. 

Mr. Gorbachev has everything to 
gain and little to lose by trying to 
play an intermediaiy role between 
Washington and Raghriad. His ac¬ 
tivity now appears designed to give 


the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
regain some of its influence in the 
Arab world after the fighting ends. 
But Mr. Gorbachev’s political and 
diplomatic position is immensely 
complicated 

The resurgent conservatives in 
the military and the Co mmunis t 
Party, who have leaned on Mr. 
Gorbachev to take a more hard-line 
position on domestic politics, are 
also exerting tremendous pressure 
on him not to betray a longtime ally 
like Iraq and not to alienate the rest 
of the Arab world. The conserva¬ 
tives already blame Mr. Gorbachev 
for “losing" Eastern Europe and 
greatly weakening the Soviet 
Union s postwar role as a super¬ 
power. 

Conservative newspapers like 
Sovetskaya Rosaya, Lucrammaya 

Rossiya and Krasnaya Zvezda have 

accused the United States of wag¬ 
ing a neo-colonial war of aggres¬ 
sion in the Gulf, designed ultimate¬ 
ly to give the West and Israel 
control of the region. Military lead¬ 
ers have accused Moscow of creat¬ 
ing a situation in which the Soviet 
Union could be under threat, espe¬ 
cially along its southern borders. 

“Saddam Hussein would love to 
be able to split the coalition,” said 
Giorgi Mirsky, an expert in Mos¬ 
cow on Middle East issues, “and 
there are a lot of conservatives 
around who are inevitably going to 
go into Gorbachev now and say, 
‘After aB, the main goal was a with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait, so why reject 
this statement? 1 " 



BAGHDAD: Vow to Fight On 


• . •* •*-*» = nnvaufw - - fcfarmi Harti-^TV lln, 

UJS. Air Force personnel loading bombs Friday on a B-52 at the Royal Air Force base at Fairford, England. Die planes have been flying missions over Iraq. 


Guff Notes 


(Continued from page 1). 

the Gulf within a month of any 
cease-fire. 

But in one poor neighborhood, 
where a dozen shops were wrecked 
by allied bombs two nights before, 
smiling residents gathered in the 
street, voicing hope that a major 
steptoward peace had been taken. 
‘The war is over,” one said. 
Government officials, although 
expressing a new tone erf hope, said 
it would be premature to conclude 
that the war would end soon. They 
noted that the ruling Revolutionary 
Co mm and Council had coupled 
the withdrawal offer with numer¬ 
ous conditions that might be unac¬ 
ceptable to the allies and to IsraeL 
The Iraqi ambassador to France, 
Abdul Razak Hashimi, said Iraq 
was ready to fight on if the U.S.-led 
coalition spurned Baghdad's stated 
willingness to negotiate a with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait 
“If the answer to this Iraqi offer 
is going to be negative," be said, 
“that proves to the world that what 
is happening is not Kuwait, but the 
destruction of Iraq and the reshap¬ 
ing of the Middle East altogether." 

Speaking from Paris in a US. 
television interview, be added, “If 
the United States and so-called co¬ 
alition still want to go ahead with 
this madness, Iraq is ready for it" 
The five-member Revolutionary 
council, led by President Saddam 
Hussein, said it had agreed to a 
United Nations resolution de¬ 
manding Iraq's unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait, and it 
called for an immediate cease-fire 
in the 30-day-old war. 

But the council said the with¬ 
drawal should be linked to a pull¬ 
out of allied forces from the region 
and an Israeli pullout from occu¬ 
pied Arab lands. 

During the night Thursday, 
Baghdad was struck by allied war¬ 
planes, and cne sortie damaged the 


the headquarters of the ruling Arab 
Ba’ath Socialist Party. 

The headquarters in the city cen¬ 
ter were apparently vacant at the 
time of the attack, but the multisto- 
b nil ding sustained extensive 
witnesses said. 

The communique said the allies 
had also bombed Iraqi military tar¬ 
gets in “the southern sector of the 
operation zone,” a reference to oc¬ 
cupied Kuwait and southern Iraq. 

It said six allied warplanes were 
shot down. 

Gvil-defense officials said 306 
bodies had been retrieved by noon 
Friday from ibe wreckage of a shel¬ 
ter bombed by U.S. aircraft on 
Wednesday. A communique from 
the militaiy command, issued sev¬ 
eral hours earlier, reported that 293 
bodies had been dim from the rub¬ 
ble, including 91 children, 48 wom¬ 
en and 55 teenagers. 

Offirials say as many as 50Ctpeo- 
pie were killed in the attack oil the 
structure, which the United States 
says was used as a militaiy com¬ 
mand center. (Reuters, AP) 


■ Fora 1 Iraqi diplomats accused of 
spying on refugees have been or¬ 
dered to leave Sweden, the Foreign 
Ministry announced Friday m 
Stockholm. A spokesman declined 
to say whether the diplomats were 
alleged to have spied cm fellow Ira¬ 
qis, or whether they had already 
left Iraq’s embassy conssts of a 
chaig£ d’affaires and nine other 
diplomats. None of them could be 
reached for comment (Reuters) 

■ Lack of cash is slowing the dean- 
of the Gulf oD slick, which is 

_ marine life and threatening 
vital water and industrial plants 
along the Sandi coast environmen¬ 
talists said Friday in Riyadh. Da¬ 
vid Olsen, consultant to the king¬ 
dom’s Meteorology and 
Environmental Protection Admin¬ 
istration, said the authorities woe 
trying to “beg, borrow and steal" 
any equipment available to fight 
the ofl. ' (Reuters) 

■ Warm, dry weather will continue 
over most of the Middle East 
through Saturday, but a cold front 
will move through the region cm 
Sunday, according to Accu-Weath- 
er inrx, a private forecasting service 
in Pennsylvania. A storm system 
that is now over Greece and mov¬ 
ing toward the Black Sea will pull 
the cold front across the Middle 
East Accu-Weather uses satellite 

Washington Past Sancc photos to assess Mideast weather; 

WASHINGTON —Hie warm it does not have access to ground 
_ . information. (Reuters) 

■ Fidel Castro, in remarks broad¬ 

cast on Cuban television Friday, 
said Iraq had won a moral victory 
in the war by resisting coalition air 
attacks. Hie also accused the United 
States of being frightened to com¬ 
mit its ground troops against Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait. “They only wage 
a technical war," the Cuban leader 
said, with “bombs, bombs and 
more bombs." (Reuters) 


World Headlines: Day 30 


Washington Holds Saddam Hussein Responsible for 
the Civilian Victims of the Bombing Raid 
Frankfurter Aligeme'me, Frankfurt 

Jiang Zemin, U Peng Offer New Year's Greetings to 
the Capital's Workers and Residents 
People's Daily, Beijing 

Kometto to Support Liberal Democrats In $9 Billion 
Package 

Mainichi Shimbun, Tokyo 

Fidel Inaugurates the Castillito 

(Cultural Center of the Young Communist's Union) 

Granma, Havana 

Price Reform: A Winning Card Without Success? 
Pravda, Moscow 
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Tehran Praises the Proposal 
As a 'Step Toward Peace’ 


Reuters 

NICOSIA — Iran welcomed 
Iraq's conditional offer to with¬ 
draw from Kuwait as a “step to¬ 
ward peace” and said a senior Iraqi 
official would visit Tehran to dis¬ 
cuss the proposal. 

Hie official Iranian press agen¬ 
cy, IRNA, quoted a Foreign Minis¬ 
try official on Friday as saying that 
Iraq’s deputy prime minister. Saar 
dotm Hammadi, would arrive soon 
on his third visit to Tehran in three 
weeks. 

“The mere idea of tbeconmumi- 
qufe, as wdl as Iraq’s declaration erf 
its readiness to implement the UN 
Security CouncQ resolution 660, is 
one step towards peace," the offi¬ 
cialsaid. 

He said that Iran would an¬ 
nounce its position after, carefully 
studying the declaration by . Iraq’s 
ruling Revolution Command 
CotmtiL 

IRNA, monitored in Nicosia, 


Pentagon Details 
Cost to Children 


the Gulf has left children from 
17,500 families without the custo¬ 
dial single parent who usually cares 
for them or without both parents, 
according to Defense Department 
figures. 

The recently collected data show 
that about 16,300 single parents 
have been deployed in Operation 
Desert Storm, as have 1,200 nriB- 
taiy couples with children, a Penta¬ 
gon official said. 


peaceful solution to the Persian 
Gulf crisis and toward the safe¬ 
guarding of the territorial integrity 
of Kuwait and Iraq and the inter¬ 
ests of the Muslim nations of the 
region must be welcome." . £ 

Iran, which fought Iraq from 
1980 to 1988, has stepped up its 
diplomatic efforts to end this war,' 
in which it has taken a neutral 
stand. 

. Mr. Hammadi visited Tehran 
earlier this month and returned 
home with a message from Prea- 
dent Hashcmi Rafsanjani of Iran 
containing “ideas about peace." 

He went back with President 
Saddam Hussein's written reply, 
which Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Vdayati of. Iran said was “not oq 
the same level that we had expect¬ 
ed.” 

Iran has denounced both sides in 
what it calls the "oil war," stressing 
that both Iraq and the United 
States are fighting for unjust, mate¬ 
rialistic causes. 
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BUMB: Air Attacks Are Kept Up 

SIGNAL; Baghdad on .Defensive 


ACROSS 

1 Castle feature 
5 Violin’s 
predecessor 
10 Girasotit 
15 Paraphernalia 

19 Othello's 
ancient 

20 Poetry Muse 

21 AHeepof 
literature 

22 River at 
Rennes 

23 Tallybo for 
dancer, 
pitcher, 
saxophonist 
and actor 

27 Conserve 

28 Concealed 
obstacles 

29 Ammonia 
derivative 

30 Like Hume’s 
tomes 

32 Letter opener 

33 Tahiti togs 
35 Bower 

39 White poplar 

41 Handles 
roughly 

42 The old grind 

for two 
actresses and 
two authors 

50 Hemsley 

sitcom 

51 Warwick, to 
Houston 

52 Footpace 

53 Type of 

vaccine 

54 TV network’s 
concern 


56 Hooch or all- 
night flight 

59 Gown in 
"Pagliacd” 

60 Saturn 
attachment 

62 Dispatch boat 

63 Kitt from S.C. 

64 Faulty 
cobbling for 
jockey, 
philosopher, 
runnerand TV 
actor 

79 Humphrey's 
widow 

71 Poet Lizette 
Woodworth 

72 Centers; hubs 

73 Structureona 
predella 

74 Lined with 
mother-of- 
pearl 

75 Following the 
sun 

89 Saul’s uncle 
and grand¬ 
father 

81 Tony Pena’s 
glove 

82 Abbreviated 

attribute 

84 Arrow poison 

85 Culinary 
blunder for 
actor, TV 
narrator, 
comedian Ond 
essayist 

91 Belgian liver 

92 This features 
Achilles’ wrath 


Solution to lost Week's Purzle 


anoutiu aoauu aaaa □uquq 

□ EJUDU3 aniaou qhqo uaano 

□□□BQDataaaaQ pqqoquqqqd 

□ □□ ULIUUU3 GJOOLSU 00QP3 

tiaau aaaijLi uouia 
aau auaa aaaau aanuijaan 
auaaaaa QtJLiuu aaaua uun 
aaauua □□□□□□Quito cjquo 
sauna □□□□a usaa oau»n 
JldUQ 30BDQ 3L3QQ □ □□UUL3 
300 annuoaaaoou oDuuaa 
□□□□a aan ujuuaa 
□□□□an anoonauaiJOD uqq 
aaaaaa □□□□ oanou auuQ 
aauua oaaa □ □□□□ nfloau 
aians udUQaaaoan OHauau 
nuu □□□□□ aautia onaaauu 
jaaoaaaa asiaon ataan hod 
□□□u □□□□u oanQ __ 

□□boj □ntiBD aaooao Cion 

aautnaaaaHQ uaoaatjnaaqaQ 
jaaau □hub □□□□□ □□□oan 
juaoa anna uapaa ppaouB 


93 Yoga position 

94 Resembling 

98 Cry of woe 

99 Takes 
advantage of 

102 Sky: Comb, 
form 

103 Numbers game 

105 Rats 

110 Outdoor chore 
for author, 
singer, 
showman and 
President 

115 Stake 

116 Acronym for 
an ex-treaty 

117 Shade of green 

118 Con 

119 Inlets 

120 Stand-in for 
Stand ish 

121 Goren partner 
Helen ■— 

122 Use a scythe 

DOWN 

1 Wolverine Sl 

2 Locale of 
Diamond Head 

3 Turkish titles 

4 Pyramid, e.g. 

5 Catherine de 
Medidswas 
one 

6 Subject to 

plana lion 

7 Censor 

8 Numerical 
suffixes 

9 Advise 

10 Increased 
faster 

11 Vintner’s gear 

12 Broadcast 

13 Billiard 
opening action 

14 Andress film; 
1965 

15 Thingamajig 

16 Sprite-ly 

17 la conformity 
with 

18 Harrison and 
Reed 

24 GJ/sdevti- 
dodger 

25 Brad and spad 

26 Ankle: Comb, 
form 

31 Gagne- 

(French 

breadwinner) 

33 Hekzebfab 
Hawkins’s 
daughter 

34 Terrifies 

36 From a 

distance 


Celebrity Headlines By Norman s. Wiser 
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(Confined from page I) 
troops leaving their trenches would 
be considered fair game whichever 
way they were heading. 

“We don’t discuss rules of en¬ 
gagement," he said. “They have not 
changed. Troops can be out of their 
boles and they could be moving 
north. It could mean they were try¬ 
ing to get a tactical advantage." 

“If they come out they will be 
dealt with," he said. 

But Mr. W illiams Said militar y 
commanders know what they have 
to do to withdraw from action. 

“There are ways to do it, lots of 
ways. I am not goingto stand here 
ana sketch it out They have to 
make a decision to withdraw their 
forces and then they have to with¬ 
draw their forces.'' 

Such a pullback had to be “coo¬ 


pered off under the weight of a 
special “Scnd-busting patrol” of 
Ui F-15 fighters. 

Hopes woe briefly raised after 
news of the Iraqi withdrawal offer, 
then quickly extinguished when co¬ 
alition leaders rejected it 
“I think the president made it 
absolutely clear our mission re¬ 
mains the same,” General Neal 
said, “and that U.S. and coalition 
forces will continue to attempt to 
cany out our mission of ejecting 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait." 

“Until oar mission is changed by 
the national command authority, 
be said, “we are going to cany out 
our mission to the letter." 

General Neal said Iraqi troops in 
the Kuwait war zone woe showing 
increasing signs (rf disorientation 
and demoralization as allied jets 


to the point where it might aban¬ 
don Kuwait, officials said, it would 
transform tlx dytkamics (rf the Gulf 



crete and obvious,'’he added, and choke off supplies from Iraq and 
“had tobeaaxHnpaniedbyastate- pummded thor positions and ar- 


ment of withdrawal." 

In Riyadh, Brigadier General 
Richard L Neal of tbe U.S. Ma¬ 
rines, deputy operations chief for 
the Desert Storm campaign, said 
reconnaissance planes haa picked 
up no indication that Iraqi occupa¬ 
tion forces in Kuwait had received 
new orders or were preparing to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Williams said that the Tra qi^ 
in making their offer seemed to be 
implying that “the ball's in our 
court.” 

“It’s not,” he said. “The ball’s in 
their court They must take con¬ 
crete steps to begin the withdrawal 
process, and we are still waiting for 
that" 

Mr. Williams initially said that 
President Saddam Hussein first 
had to make a statement he was 


mor day and night with duster 
units and laser-guided 2,000-pound 
bombs. 

“I think that down on the 
ground, they are confused,” he 
said, “they are disorganized, and I 
think it is a result of a very tough, 
effective air cam p ai g n." 

UJS. afrmaft nave begun drop¬ 
ping 15,000-pound BLIM12 “daisy- 
cutter” bombs and fuel-air explo¬ 
sives on Iraqi positions to 
“experiment” with their effective¬ 
ness in dealing mine fields or blast¬ 
ing away berms and dusters of 
tracks and armored vehicles. Gen¬ 
eral Neal said. 

Hie BLU-82, which are dropped 
from cargo aircraft, explode just 
above the ground, destroying ev¬ 
erything within a wide circle. They 
were used during the Vietnam War 


(CoBtraoed from page 1) 

test of whether Iraq has started to 
seek a path of militaiy retreat that 
might give the regime enough potit- < 3“¥ cl P®“ a P s cau* open a 
jcaJJeeway to survive. “ theco ^ ,uon - • 

In the Arab world, they said, 
Iraq would promptly gain more 
open political support because its 
position would no longer be com¬ 
promised by its occupation of^afl 
Arab country. 

While the Bush administration 
has said that it wants to maintain 
the military pressure on Iraq tq 
obtain compliance with all the Se¬ 
curity Council resolutions, some al¬ 
lied governments, including 
France, have indicated that they 
view a retreat from Kuwait as A 
step that would usher in aegoti&l 
tions on other issues in the dispute; 

The coalition, once it was nq 
longer welded by Iraqi intranar 
gence, would become much more 
difficult for the Bush adminiscra: 
don to mana g e , he said. ~ 1 
“In the endgame," a European 
diplomat said, “we are —* J 


leeway i 

He echoed the Western officials 
who judged that the Iraqi proposal 
could not be dismissed as simply a 
tactical maneuver, perhaps a ges¬ 
ture by Baghdad designed to split 
away some governments from the 
interna tional coalition. 

‘The coalition is unsuitable" in 
insisting on Iraqi withdrawal be¬ 
fore any discussion of terms for 
ending the war, the Arab diplomat 
said. 

Acceptance of unconditional 
withdrawal remained the pivotal is¬ 
sue in any Iraqi trfd to reopen polit¬ 
ical contacts with the coalition gov¬ 
ernments, officials said. 

Even though Iraq’s initial offer 
was unacceptable, they said, the 
concession about the status of Ku¬ 
wait might signal that Mr. Hussein 
was under such pressure that he 


wfll eventually decide to relinquish £P ,0 ! n *i l W A?* *“ 8oi°g tp 
Kuwait in hopes erf saving Tran nave to deal with Iran, a new player 

. Although Mr. Hussein has an J, or , Wa ^ 1 8 10D - ^ with a net? 
iron grip on power, he must take 
accou nt of possible opposition 
from Iraq is militar y leaderships 


and several officials said the Iraqi 
leadership might now fed directly 
threatened by the risk of Iraq’s 
forces being oil off in Kuwait. 
US. air raids cm Baghdad may 

One American ^official speculated 
that the missile strike Wednesday 


-Soviet diplomacy that is ninm to a l 
trying to develop some km© of 
partnership in the Gulf with Jrad 
and Iran against U.S. hegemony 
there." . 

These diplomatic complications^ 
however, would be dwarfed by tfa$ 
di m e n s i ons of the U.S. victory if an 
Iraqi withdrawal materialized, the 
officials said. i 
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point safe passage could be dis- frud-rur eaqnosive detonates m ties, not only would be welcomc/w 

cussed. But after apparently raxdv- ***“■ 001 *jxteolwn 1 ^ military famibeR that^hJS Mr. Bush domestically, but‘also 

ing fresh instmoDons, he came mst that, when detonataldevouK Sgg SSJ?? Y°^ d avoid the risk <rf aliemS 

#v- a broad area with Fire and hlnrt like DC ™. ^signea to wnat seemed a Arab opinion angered bythesight 

forces inflicting fiul& 
struction on Arab troops.. * r j - 


Q Nino York Times, edited by Eugene Moksha. 


36 Hero in a 
Sanskrit epic 

37 A Maverick of 
TV 

38 Hawks fly here 
40PBJ 

alternative 
41 Tie-breaking 
contest, eg. 

43 Loose overcoat 

44 Bach’s output 

45 Common Latin 
phrase 

46 Hebrew 

instruments 

47 So much, to 
Verdi 

48 One of Job’s 
friends 

49 Trondheim 
coast 

55 Identifier 

56 Croupier, etg. 


57 Enlarging 
gradually 

58 Feasted 

59 Goes from gate 
to runway 

61 Effervescing 
device 

63 Surpasses 

64 Ade medium 

65 Czech coin 

66 Bizarre 

67 0earatape 

68 Right-hand 
page 

69 Hawkeye 

74 More refined 

76Madre’s 

sisters 

77 Quechuan . 

78 Element #10 ' 

79 Actress 
Rowlands 


81 L. L’Amour’s 
“The Haunted 

82 In the capacity 
of 

83 Indie language 

86 Parachute 
material 

87 Explosive 
force 

88 Make jubilant 

89 Nightclubs 

90 Thrash 

94 Honeyed word 

95 He may come 

from Qum 

96 The Street 
Singer’s theme 
song 

97 Rameau’s 

“Les— 
galantes” 


98 Winged ant 

100 Franklin 
Invented one 

161 Support for 

Soyer 

104 A Nobel 
Institute rite 

106 Ski lift 

107 Clair de— 
(porcelain) 

108 Spanish 
demonstrative | 

109 Corvette, for 
one 

111 Hockey star 
Hkkanen 

112 Electrical unit | 

113 Paper ball 

114 Tease 


hark 1 to the pn dhwn to announce & broad area with fire and blast like 
that words alone were not enough. a nuuiature unclear explosion. 

While the Pentagon has never Use of these weapons was anoth- 
gone into the question of “body w nuhcatioa that the emphasis of 
counts," as opposed to estimates'of allied bombmg is gradually shifting 
enemy armor destroyed. General 8wa.y from strategic targets m Iraq 
Kelly said be would not be sur- lactk f i targets in the Ku- 

prised if Iraqi forces in the Kuwaiti ■ ™ theater diaen m direct prep- 
theater of operations were now aratiop for the allied ground offea- 
down to 500,000 compared with &■! most officers feel is 

546,000 at the start ofthe war. * , .. , „ 

f™ General Neal sod many of die 


safe haven. 

If Iraq has started backpedaling 



Bonn Police Say Terrorists; \ 
Fired250 Shots at Embassy i 

le Federal Prosecutor's Office ‘-wags were 9 mm. .. i 


weapons, and blasting cfagniral 

Bit he added, “I think the day ^ that 

could dehver chemical shells. 

thmr win nwe 10 he an ^ eneral Neal reported that cme 

SSSSSS&SF vs - F -’ 5 


The 

said Friday that Red 
terrorists had fired at 
shots at the US. Em 
Wednesday, not 60 as 
thought. 

Hans-Jfiigen Forster, spokes¬ 
man for the office, said that about 
250shell (Usings had been found in 


11011 *****still raj 

250 three peopfc 

011 ^ priioe said 

t^bdtevedonepersonwut^in 


first 


attack jet 

. ■ , _ searching for mobile Scud latmch- 

^ evitoice of taqfs nmhtaiy m destroyed an Iraqi helicopter in ^/sooipasmgsnati been found in 

midaJbySmgSwhhalaser ^^m^areafromvriwrethe 
dodeedk^ptogabombrntop stMtswerefired - 

mTJifitSS ofthehoveringcrafL General Kelly Mr. FOrcter said investigators 

sabbath. “Id it was an unorthodox if effec- believed that-a Sovkt-Sc Ka- 
day.theeverftltote^abtaa. tive way of destroying a helicopter. ladmflrov assault rifle and two 

NcathA^Treaty Organiza- 

began. 


a getaway car. 


Blast Kills 40 in Thailand ^ 

Tbe Associated Pros 
dirixict of 


s? 


j. 7 , - - rs. reutnung irom a i'ttoui rtuauuv ireaty v/zgazuza- somh^ ^ w nuia 

ludi Ara ha sm ee the war m i ssio n exashed on the flight deck don ndfitary weapons that fire 40bv»?nP ia ^ ailt ^ filing at 
but the frequency has ta- of carrier America. 7.62mm ammunition were used in as injuring as ntany 
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WAR IN THE GULF: Tou’re ^paling here with' a very fri^itened man,’ says the president of Israel of Saddam Hussein ■ 

Iraq Weakening, Israelis Say 

Coll for Saddam Hussein’s Overthrow Is Welcomed 


;t>' B y Jack son Diehl 

* Uptown /’tot Servicr 
, JERUSALEM —Israel repealed 
3i£ nday i‘ 1 P view that an Iraqi 
w^drawal from Kuwait that lot 
i*R5»doi i Saddam Hussein in pow- 
be unapppptgble. and it 
President George Bush's 
S{8$®stion that* the Iraqi leader 
Hjgud he overthrown. 

•JvF 11 * Minister Yitzbak Shamir 
another senior officials dismissed 
announconent of its willing- 
withdraw from Kuwait as a 
v>% though they said it showed 
intf.Iraqi resistance to the-U.S.-led 
cOaStion was weakening. 

Js^vi Pazner, a senior adviser to 


But according to an official ac- drawal offer was “a hoax” and that 
count of the briefing made avail* Saddam Hussein was “tbe sort of 
able on Friday to Western journal- individual whom I certainly would 
ists, General Shahak added that “a not trust for one moment,” the As- 
could take place sodden- sedated Press reported from Jeru- 
ly " sal cm. 

He also said that “more than ul , . :■ . _ „ u , 

several hundred” Iraqi soldiers had I thmk its just^hoax, 
deserted their positions in Kuwait Hcrzo £f K ? “ASJ&HR , 
by fleeing northward, toward Iraq. tflcw - .T®* 1 re dealing here with a 
General Shuh alr offered lower v°7 fnghtened man, 
estimates of the amount of Iraqi Former Defense Minister Yitz- 
armor destroyed than those issued hak Rabin said the Iraqi announce- 
Thursday by the U.S. railicary com- menl ^ ^ differetri from condi- 


. He also said that “more than 
several hundred” Iraqi soldiers had 


JfRK though they said it showed raand. dons set by Baghdad'10 days after 

rnaf Iraqi reastance to theU^.-led He said that by Israel’s count, it invaded Kuwait oriiAug. 2. 

awution was weakening. about 800 Iraqi tanks had been , . ‘ .. 

jAyi Pazner, a senior adviser to destroyed and that damaged artil- , “In my opinion, Mr.Rabinsaia 

PCSbamir. said that the first im- ley pieces and mortars numbered m an interview with Israeli radio, 

Pfessaon created by the announce- in the hundreds. US. military offi- “the publication of thi statement is ^ 

mat “was mistaken, like in much cials in Saudi Arabia put ibe num- perhaps to sow disagreement av 

Saddam Hussan has been ber of destroyed tanks at 1.200, and among the international alliance, 

i« over the last five or six the number of artillery pieces at to create confusion, to create ex- 

rtKfftths.*• more than 1,000. pectations. 


<j£ttbat Saddam Hussein has been 
(^g oyer the last five or six 

SSkour regret, we now see there 
'wKpe no quick solution to this 
jjiqNan," Mr. Pazner said at a 
JJjSW conference Friday evening. 
"The conditions Saddam has put 
make the situation as difficult as 
before.” 

He added. “I don’t think there is 

t danger now of anyone taking 
usly these proposals.” 
i. Pazner restated Israel’s posi- 
Ihal the war should not end 
1 the Iraqi military machine 
-destroyed and Mr. Hussein 
^►Temoved from power. 

]v£s long as he is there, the Mid¬ 
dle East will not know a day of real 
peace," Mr. Pazner said. 

He added that the Israeli govern¬ 
ment was gratified that Mr. Bush 
had called for the removal of Mr. 
Hussein by the Iraqi Army or peo¬ 
ple. 

IMr. Pazner said he believed there 
uas “a deepening understanding,” 
especially in the United Stales, 
“that a num like that can only mean 
trouble for the future.” 

. Jhe greatest concern of the Is¬ 
raeli government throughout the 
Gulf crisis has been that the United 
Sfjites and its allies might agree to a 
Settlement that would leave Mr. 
Hussein in power with all or part of 
t!s military machine imacL 
-.iSuch an outcome, Mr. Shamir 
fears, could involve linkage be¬ 
tween the Iraqi occupation of Ku- 
Bajt.and die Israeli occupation of 
Arab territory, and would pave the 
wav to a future Middle East war in 
fehfch Israel might have to face 
Iraq alone. 

•‘■-Until Friday, officials in Jerusa¬ 
lem'said. Israel had been unable to 
obtain any clear assurance from the 
p.uifJi administration that it would 
pursue the objective of ending Mr. 
Hussein’s rule. 

' * When Deputy Secretary of State 
LtwrenceS. Eagleburger visited Is- 
radin January,lie told Mr. Shamir 
only that the United States would 
notailow a return to the status quo 
jalraq before Aug. 2, when the 
invasion of Kuwait took place, a 
source said. 

Mr. Pazner said Friday that the 
government now felt that “there is 
not a danger of Israel facing alone 
the danger of Iraq." 

'Before the announcement by 
Baghdad of the withdrawal offer on 
Friday. Israeli military officials 
t&d the Irani Army in Kuwait was 
weakening, out had not yet begun 
a rt break: In a briefing on Thursday 
for military journalists, the chief of 






CBS Crew 
Traced to 


4in Detention, 
CNN Report Says 

' The Associated Pros 

NEW YORK — A CBS News 
reoarter. Bob Simon, and twee 
Swmembere who 
the Saudi desert la* month have 
been held in Baghdad for two 
weeks, CNN reported Friday. 

The four were picked op by an 
Iraqi military JP^ 

arSncar the Kuwait bcnta-CNN 
reuerted after mfonnmg CBa exoo- 


■ A very Frightened Man breakup but of a weakem 
President Chaim Hercog of Lsra- some sectors within the 
el said Friday that the Iraqi with- gime," he said. 


Mf Wter/The AMdWd Pm 


The journalists “are sriH.bCTg 
investigated by the Iraqi mldh- 
mux service to determine the fun 
circumstances of thsar capture* 

said Peter Amett, the CNN coire- 


By Chris Hedges 

Nat York Tuna Server 

HAFR AL BATEN, Saudi Arabia — 
Out on the piece of the desert where 
Egyptian forces are waiting for their call 
to battle, conversations about the sol¬ 
diers' batted for Saddam Hussein and 
their fondness for the Iraqi people turned 
suddenly more poignant as word spread 
of the civilian deaths in the bombing in 


pectations. 

“Maybe also it is a sign not of a j 

Mmfsectors^thin the Iraqr n? The director of the Israefi Museum, Martin Weyl, on Friday staffing outside ftemdei^oiiiidvaritin Jerusalem dm 

gime,” he said. Sea Scrolls and otter museum holdings from a posable Iraqi missile attack. The walls of the vault are 30 centimeters tinea- -Apparently, there are three cai- 

. . _ ' egorics they can fall under: mnO- 

OTts ^ could be released, pns- 
oners of war, or spies,” Mr. Anrett 

At an Egyptian Bivouac ? Bright Lights and Mixed Emotions 

-We have nothing against the Iraqi encampment covered with camouflage, Cairo,” he said wistfully. “This is no Many Egyptiani soldiers have a special the CTe wjy as bejng hgd I °^ r F ^ 

»_ ZL ^ Mnwtni tvwfer-Mi wifh rnne nis»> frw an Firvntian to be." vendetia azninst the Iraoi rczune. During former reSKlawe « me ua cut- 


“We have nothing against the Iraqi 
ople," a colonel said. “They are our 
others, and we will welcome them back 


“My God! My God!” said a stunned 
young lieutenant, as be beard the first 
reports over the radio. “This is not bow 
we should fight them.” 

Awhile earuer, several of the Egyptian 
soldiers were describing their feelings 
about the country they were clearly eager 
to attack. 

Yes, they said, they had contempt for 
Saddam Hussein, blaming him for under¬ 
mining Arab unity. Some recounted tales 
of abuse in Iraq, heard from Egyptians 
who had gone to work there. But they 
also insisted that they bore no hostility to 
Iraqis in general. 


brothers, and we will welcome them back 
into our family” 

Of all the allied forces in the Gulf, it is 
the Egyptian encampments like the one 
□ear here that have best managed to graft 
tbdr own particular look and style onto 
the coalition’s high-technology stan¬ 
dards. 

The bright orange canvas teats and 
electric lignts of the Egyptians can be 
seen for miles across the desert, while 
Arabic music from radios in the tents 
blares into the desert stillness. 

“You can't miss them,” said a British 
lieu tenant, as he stood off a dirt track 
that led to one of the Egyptian outposts. 
“Those orange tents.” 

Life in the Egyptian Army, which has 
35,000 troops m Saadi Arabia, often 
seems to resemble a Boy Scout Jamboree 
more than a front-line battle station, even 
for those near the bonder with Kuwait. 

The steps leading down to a battalion 
commander's tent, the only one in the 


encampment covered with camouflage, 
were carpeted and bordered with rope 
trim. 

A generator humming out back pro- 


'Ve are just waiting 
lor the order to go into 
Kuwait and kill 
Saddam Hussein* Until 
then we are having a 
good tune. 9 

An Egyptian Army captain 


vided electric light, and through the back 
flap was a shower and toilet stall. 

The colonel, who asked that he and his 


Cairo,” he said wistfully. “This is no 
place for an Egyptian to be.” 

The Americans and the British have 
dug themselves into holes, camouflaged million Egyptian guest workcra moved ■ “My sources ^S—S 
thor dwdliflja and reduced their troops into Iraq,sending renrittances to family of all three is good, nesara. 

to eating out of plastic pouches. members in Egypt . are being fed three „ 

But much of the Egyptian Army, But with the invasion of Kuwait, and 
which receives supplies from the Saudi ^ dedsioo by President Hosni Mu- .P 188 of. the cr ew woe wearing 
government, sleeps on mattresses, often barak to send troops to Saudi Arabia, the mhtmy uniforms topassby haum 

with pillows, laid over wooden boards. Egyptian nationals have been harassed or dieckpomts m the gime of Anrafr 

Lanterns or electric light bulbs hang SpSled. can soldiers, Mr. Amett smd be was 

from inside the tents, spiffing iight out “M y closest friend has been in Iraq for Xd % h ^ l th _, ^ ^ 

into the darkness. In the evening, the m-~. and we have not heard a word “They aid tticy wanteo to get 

spices of theOrient are sprinkled in code- fr^hW” thccaotainsai(L“Maiivof us dewer to Kuwait than was 
mgpots that hold fieshmeat and vegetar y ted atthe time," thecrewtoldm- 

bllr hawfaao&.tiBpprfmfaq^ vestigaiors, according to Mr. Ar- 

rvsnii^ nyh m the desert and the And a young soldier named Ahmed nctt . The four wrere-traveling 

pr^ouStSd^fttfE^tto said, “We wantto h^) Kuwmt, but we , without a mliiary escort 
Sa^mdaSL - ^ also want to save onr people.” Tim crew was reported missing at 

Ac AmaTCM4ai effort will bef^id. 

■ Tssasassatt' aHSs 

— ... .:---- -.— 1 CBS is “obviously pleased the 

_ Iraqis have allowed this informs 

1 1 IT ^ - tion to be released,” Mr. Goodman 

►oked Up Keporls 

A - • not combatants, and were simply 

ip” dum from Kuwait’s internal securi- killed scores of U.S. soldiers Iasi there to cover a stoiy." 

ty dikf in which the head of the month in Sandi Arabia* according It was not dear if Mr. Simon was 
ro- AtTM-ri^an fTA fH y^Maaa d pitingad- tq Mr a gen cy. in a uzufonn or what notion's lini¬ 

ng. vantage of Iraq to settle the Ko- “The mod effective technique form was reportedly worn. Mr. 
Lies waiti-Iraq border dispute. The that they have had is, the extronay Goodman said CBS “has no infor- 


unit not be identified, was seated at a patch. “We are just wanting for the order 
Large wooden table listening to a radio to go into Kuwait and mi Saddam Hns- 
pLaying classical Arabian music. sein. Until then we are having a good 

“We miss our women and the life in time.” 


Many Egyptian soldiers have a special 
vendetta agamst the Iraqi regime. Dunns 
the eight-year-long war with Iran, some 2 
miTlin n Egyptian guest workers moved 
into Iraq, sending remittances to family 
members in Egypt 

But with the invasion of Kuwait, and 
the dedsioo by President Hosni Mu¬ 
barak to send troops to Saudi Arabia, the 
Egyptian nationals have been harassed or 
expelled. 

“My closest Mend has beat in Iraq for 
a year, and we have not heard a word 
from ton," the captain sad. “Many of us 
have friends trapped in Iraq.” 

And a young soldier named Ahmed 
said, “We want to help Kuwait, but we 
also want to save our people.” 

The troops dearly expect, however, 
that once the war ends then assistance to 
the American-led effort will be repaid. 

“There are no Israeli troops here,” a 
major said. “We are helping the Amori- 
cans. When this war is over, men it will be. 
time to create a Palestinian state.” 


Of Prostitutes and POWs: Baghdad’s f Cooked Up’ Reports 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — US. offi¬ 
cials ray attempts by Iraq to restrict 


knowledge that, in wartime, the from the Iran-Iraq war, Mr. Le- pies, ratting them “cooked up” 
U.S. military may seek to deceive ventbal said. events and reports: 


its adversary. 


One day before the bombing 


But Todd Leventhal, head of the Wednesday in Baghdad, President 


events and reports: ty dud m w! 

• A Bangladwthi newspaper re- American CU 
ported Tuesday that 25,000 Bang- vantage of Ir 
ladeshwi living m the United States waiti-lraq b 
had been rounded up and sent to memo, made 


It was not dear if Mr. Simon was 
in a uzufonn or what nation's uni¬ 
form was reportedly worn. Mr. 
Goodman said CBS “has no infor- 


coverily, to mflnence public optn- planted news reports tty ti 
ion in the Muslim world. government would be un 

The U.S. officials spoke before and damage U.S. interests. 

Iraq’s announcement Friday about Mr. Leventhai’s office is 
a possible withdrawal from Ku- rebutting reports that Bang! 
wait. in theumted States an 

Since its invasion of Kuwait, rounded up and sent to I 
these officiate say, the Iraqi regime Saudi Arabia and that E 
has employed a sophisticated dtsin- prostitutes have been seni 
formation namp ai g n that has re- Gulf for U.S. servicemen. S 

suited in false news reports in Afri- similar reports designed to turn from covert payments,'have been 
ca and Asia and, they suspect, some Muslims against the United Stales “widely and uncritically repeated 
staged “news” scenes inside Iraq, have been disse m inated by Iraqi by sympathetic media" in Yemen, 
American officiate do not con- officials, he said. Algeria, Tunisia and_Jordan, and to 

tend that televised scenes on Some scenes of bomber 


iwSL had been rounded up and sent to memo, made public by Irm is a fintited amount of information that matiou” on whether the crew was 

fight in the Middle East. is corn™ oat of feghdai,” Mr. waring mifonni 

ft* unco**! 


that the civilians *** scnreniiig of a 30-nrinute film the affled ooaS&m turned on and casualties. 


Mr Leventhai’s office is actively House suspected that the civilians “c screening oi a jo-rmnuie mm 
bmti^r^SthSSSi- kilkd at iherite “were there on showtog^Inne hnes erf people who 

tKffstanT^reS ^tmd^emade^. S^^^S^bffikUi 

unded op and seal to fight in nerableon purpose. soMfeifcBHacmw. 

iudi Araraa and that Egyptian According to Mr. LeventhaTs of- • Many newspapers in the Mus- 

^ rqw!a b V 5™? ■ lim world have repeated Iraqi 
utf for U.S.seryicanerc Scares M officials, some probably resulting daims that the Isradi Air Forceis 
mriar reports designed to turn from covert payments, have been fi ghtm* Iran. 
usBms against the Umtod Stales “widely and uncritically repeated • A report that the Pentagon had 

ive. beai di^mmatcd by Iraqi by sym p athetic media in Yemen, cnntr^«l with to 1 mu n n nw T rr>m- 
fioate, be said. Algeria,TuaisiaaiidJordan,andto pany for 5,000 Egyptian prostitutes 


Caldera, a soundman. 


uw /Aigcaui, i uuum juiuou, duu iu nany fQf 3,000 r gy p fum proStltUtCS 

_ __ ... Some scenes of bombed build- a less» extent in Pakistan, Moroo- surfaced in the Tunes of India and 

atfmv intelligence. General Amnon Wednesday showing burned bodies jugs drown to Western rqrorters W, Mauritania, Bangladesh and was repeated in Tannin. 

■Shahak. said that "the collapse of outside a bombed building in inside Iraq early in the war may Sudan. • Several reports in tbe West 

the Iraqi Army is not in sight.” Baghdad were staged. And they ac- have consisted of damage left over Mr. Leventhal cited these exam- dteda‘Topsoat^ 1989roemorau- 


Shouldn’t you be reading 
commentary like this—regularly? 

■JP* <•]d* IIIH, far pari «■*, 

OoMnl ftaril hi US •*■ * ■ haia. ha 


U.S. Puts First-Quarter War Cost at $56 Billion 


. . U iishir.yen Par Service 

, WASHINGTON —The Bush administra¬ 
tion estimates that the cost of the Gulf war 
for the first three months of this year will be 
556 billion, with U.S. allies to pay S41 billion 
and the U.S. taxpayer SI5 billion. 

President George Bu*h wiD send Congress 
a supplemental budge: request by tbe end of 
' next week seeking tbe additional funds, ac- 

- cording to senior administration officiate. 
The amount U.S. taxpayers will bear is in line 

• with what the administration hod estimated 

• at the time of submitting its budget earlier 

• this month. 

- But the total foreign commitment was S10 

- driilion less than what the director of the 
' office of Management and Budget. Richard 

G. Dorman, said the United States had re- 
■'otived for war cosis through the end of 
March. 


Officials said that the foreign contribu¬ 
tions, which have been pledged but not all 
received, include S5i billion from Germany: 
S9 trillion from Japan, pending approval by 
the Diet, the Japanese parliament; S13.5 tril¬ 
lion from Kuwait; Slij billion from Saudi 


argued that those two nations have not con¬ 
tributed their share. 

The White House is working under a bud¬ 
get agreement reached last year that in effect 
allows the administration to cover war costs 


Arabia, and about S300 million from South without disrupting the rest of the deficit re- 


Korea. 

The S15 billion ti 
compares to the S11 


duction package agreed on last year. 

ayer cost for 90 days Under the budget accord, the cost of other 
lion that Mr. Dannan government programs are capped, and in- 
deployment cost hist creases are possible only if new revenue or 


told Congress the Gulf deployment cost last creases are possil 


shifts from other accounts are produced to 
if ,nnnmuwi a bud 8 el ou“bers. The cost of the 

and to donup is rnolher ncqv 

x _■_— __uOT- 


.As it did last week when it announced a 
Final accounting of the additional costs of the 
war, the While House is expected to empha¬ 


size that countries other than tbe United Not included, in the supplemental will be 
States will be picking up more than 80 per- any increased foreign aid to Israel or Turkey, 
amt of the costs. The goal is to quell critics of although members of Congress have ei- 
Germanv and Japan, m particular, who have pressed interest in iu 


, who have 


interest m il 


Bombs Beat 
Ground War 
In U.S. Poll 


By Maureen Dowd 

Nr* York Times Stria: 1 

NEW YORK — Although re- ! 
signed to the belief that ground 
combat against Iraq will probably 
be necessary, the American public 
overwhelmingly prefers that bomb¬ 
ing from the air continue for the 
next few weeks. 

That preference did not appear 
to change much as a result of the 
outrage expressed this week about 
the deaths of Iraqi civilians in a 
Baghdad braiding hit by allied 
bombs, the latest New York Ti¬ 
mes,'CBS News Poll shows. 

But there were strong indications 
in the poll that a ground war would 
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Kaitu Wins support for increased Aid to Allies sste irapubUcsuwoB 


Thi' Prrx. 

■' ■ TOKYO —The government won the need¬ 
ed support from cenfiist parties Friday lo 
ensure the leeLslature's approval for S? billion 
'■‘ih additional Japanese aid for the cmitina- 
"'■Aior.al forces in the Gulf, officials said. 

The agreement came shortly after Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu announced 10 per¬ 
cent pay cuts for himself and his cabinet for a 
year and larger reductions in other govern- 
menl spending to reduce tbe tax burden for 
the aid. 

The total sating to the govemmsr.i on 
salaries would be 37.IS million yea 
<5286,000). Mr. Kaifu's salary for the year 
beginning .April I would be cut L3S million 
‘-yen: each of his 20 cabinet members would 
lose 1.74 million yen. 


Last year. Japan committed 52 billion for 
the allied forces. Mr. Kaifu pledged the addi¬ 
tional S9 billion after the Gulf War broke out 
in January. 

Opposition parties, however, had resisted 
the government's original plan to finance the 
aid entirdv with tax increases. Two modoate 
parties, the Buddhist-backed Clean Govern¬ 
ment Party and the Democratic Socialist Par¬ 
ty. demanded that the government cut spend¬ 
ing to help pay for the new Gulf aid 

Mr. Kaifu's Liberal Democratic Pam has 
a commanding majority in the Diet's lower 
house, but lost control of the upper bouse in 
1989 elections after a series of scandals and 
imposition of an unpopular new sales tax. It 
thus needs opposition support for passage of 
legislation. 


The two moderate parties agreed to the aid 
package after the government decided to cat 
fiscal 1991 spending plans by up to 500 bil¬ 
lion yen to finance 43 percent of the new 
contribution, government officials said. 

oi plan to nuance tne A government official, also requesting ano- troops and the commander in chief, 

reases. Two moderate nymity, said that with the moderate parties’ . . . ... . 

acked Clean Govern- agreement, the Diet's approval For the aid 
oocratic Socialist Par- package was expected before the ead-of- 

ovemmentcutspend- March deadline set by Mr. Kaifu. J^iat its “J™ 11 J* b JJf ncn ' 

le new Gulf aid. The largest opposition group, the Social- “P ^? l * e ?SL s l!i/f r " 

democratic Party has ists, and the Mandst-Lenmist Communist ceives tflfit ure war IS going weu iot 
y in the Diet’s lower Party oppose the aid outright on grounds it “* umieu Mates, 
of the upper bouse in would violate Japan's constitutional ban on Although toppling President 
tries of scandals and using force to settle international disputes, Saddam Hussein of Iraq is not a 
Hilar new sales tax. It Mr. Kaifu announced earlier this mouth war aim authorized by the United 

upport for passage of that restrictions would be attached to prevent Nations, Americans were evenly di- 

the money From going for weapons. vided on whether to stop fighting 

_ should Iraqi uoqps leave Kuwait, 

or continue fighting until the Iraqi 

T 1 M m 1 leader is removed. 

hspute Leads to Battle jrSaaSitSSfe 

x Hussein world drop precipitously 

led by Abu Mohammed Zaaroura* PLO officials secured Colonel if the price were several thousan d 
a battalion commander, kidnapped Alaa’s release. He was reported to additional American lives. 

Mr. Arafat’s top officer in Letta- have been beaten, with a broken pupii c approval of President 
non, known only os Cqtond Alaa, arm and head bruises. George BuK overall iob perfor- 

from his apartment on Thursday. About 500 of Cokmri AJaa’s mana is at 78 percent,'nnchaoged 
They said Mr. Zaaroura had fiShten* lauoAed an attack, on Mr. in the last two weeks. Some critics 
complained about instructions Zaaroura’s forces. A PLO spokes- of the president's suggest that he 
from Mr. Arafat to cut exposes in jfnaasaid that Mr. Zaarouni’sloyal- has spent too much time on the war 
Lebanon rftf the w-,«r in the Gulf surrendered after two hours of at the expense of other foreign and 


for the conflict. 

Although many Americans re¬ 
main apprehensive about the even¬ 
tual cost of the war, especially if a 
ground attack begins, at this time 
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17 Die as Internal PLO Dispute Leads to Battle 


by Our Sicff Fnvn DtspaaJia 

SI DON, Lebanon—Rival guer¬ 
rilla’units in the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization fought a pitched 
baffle in Lebanese refugee districts 
t#’ Friday, causing at least 17 
Heaths in what started as a dispute 
^iver money, tbe pirficc said. 


itzers, mortars and rocket-pro¬ 
pelled grenades. 

Sources at the PLO’s headquar¬ 
ters here said the battle involved 
tvo wings of E Fatah, the guerrilla 
group headed by the PLO chair¬ 
man, Yasser Arafat, and the largest 
of the PLO's nine factions. Mr. 
v-.'-.. n j 
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Pavlov’s Ruinous Reflex 


Valentin Pavlov, the new Soviet prime 
minister, this week accused Western bank¬ 
ers of launching a ‘'financial wax” to de¬ 
stroy the Sonet economy and overthrow 
President Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The attack is ludicrous —and duffing— 
recalling a time when Soviet leaders indis¬ 
criminately accused the West of causing 
every Soviet DL 

Mr. Gorbachev has spent more than five 
years trying to convince skeptical Western 
investors that he genuinely seeks their capi¬ 
tal and know-how. 

Mr. Pavlov may have trashed Soviet cred¬ 
ibility with one utterance. Even if he were 
now to recant abjectly, the damage would 
take years to undo. The fantasy that Mr. 
Pavlov spun out would not even sustain a 
television soap opera. 

Unnamed Western banks, he said, were 
Conspiring to buy up rubles that they would 
later spend in concert, creating hyperinfla¬ 
tion and economic chaos. He went on to 
lash out, in remarkably tired old slogans, at 
Western investors, "the shadow dea¬ 
lers ... the dregs of their fcntrepreneurs." 

Mr. Pavlov was not about to play into the 
bands of these “speculators” by pushing 

J irivatization, the sale of factories and 
arms, to many of these "shadow dealers 
and moneyed fat cats.” 

Despite Mr. Gorbachev’s entreaties, most 
Western investors have stayed on the side¬ 
line. waiting to see how perestroika unfolds. 

This week the picture turned Weak. Be¬ 
yond his fatuous philosophies, Mr. Pavlov 
announced some truly discouraging policy 
changes: Retail prices are to be doubled or 
tripled, with offsetting raises in wages. And 


the Soviets are to undertake “forced mod¬ 
ernization” of heavy industry. 

Raising prices has nothing to do with 
creating market prices. As long as Moscow 
bureaucrats control prices, their economic 
Stranglehold endures. 

Mr. Pavlov’s call for "forced modexniza- 
tkm T ’ reflects the same bureaucratic instinct. 
The Soviet economy, by bis admission, is 
collapsing; production may have fallen an 
astounding 50 percent in one year. 

The new pnme minister amid have re¬ 
sponded by pushing economic rtf mm fast¬ 
er. Instead, he retreats to the failed central 
controls of the past He is a past master at 
purveying old slogans and false fears. 

His fim major decision, announced last 
month, was to confiscate 50- and 100-ruble 
notes. He presented the plan as a tod to 
combat illegal currency speculators and 
drug dealers. But the policy was really de¬ 
signed to destroy excess rubles that years of 
huge deficits had pumped into the econo- 

sionas andonlnaiy savers, he tooted igno¬ 
rant anger at the very idea of free markets. 

Mr. Pavlov’s pdiaes have been decisive— 
and wrong. He has drawn back from pushing 
the Soviet economy toward markets. Instead, 
he has fallen back on a confused mishmash 
of sclerotic bureaucracy, socialist slogans 
and xenophobic attacks tha t alie n ate the one 
external source erf help. 

Eventually, the Soviet Union will be 
forced to come knocking on Western doors 
for investment, expertise and bdp. 

When no one answers, Soviets should 
remember this week, and Pavlov’s fog. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


There’s No Going Back 


The old Eastern Europe, supposedly res¬ 
cued once and for all from Moscow's grasp, 
suddenly is not so sure. It sees Soviet hard¬ 
liners gaining on reform and it wonders 
whether the developing chaos may embolden 
local old-style Communists, upset economic 
transfers, send a spiO of refugees and other¬ 
wise laid to destabilize the region that now 
prefers to be called Central Europe. Of spe¬ 
cial concern is the possibility that a trouble¬ 
making Red Army wifi. delay or burden the 
repatriation of Soviet military units, especial¬ 
ly from Poland. P oland does not have a 
formal agreement to guide the return of the 
50.000 foreign sddien (phis families) on its 
sod. Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the for¬ 
mer East Germany fortunately do. 

The Soviet old guard, civilian and mili¬ 
tary, nurses a bitter, wounded {aide. Its 
members are pressing the claim that Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev “lost" Eastern Europe. 
They are foolish and wrong. The Gorba¬ 
chev foreign policy revolution that dis¬ 
solved the Soviet Hoc vastly strengthened 
Soviet security and provided it a precious 
opportunity — one it may now be kicking 
away — to renew Soviet society. 

The immediate effect of die 

hmwnt is not SO much (o threaten to 

the region bade under Soviet sway, however. 
It is to challenge Mr. Gorbachev’s power at 
home. The Cold War meant the forcible 
division of Europe, and Germany. To imag¬ 


ine that even some lesser part of aQ this could 
be restored is to overtook the backlash such 
an attempt would stir in Europe and beyond. 
Armed .resistance would be certain. East- 
West political relations would go into the 
deep freeze. NATO would suddenly haw a 
dear mission m; the Warsaw Pad, a 
wreck headed for formal dissolution by 
April, would have not the slightest compara¬ 
ble rftance of revival. The Soviet Union 
would have to abandon hope of access to the 
global economy for at least a generation. 

To say that the worst is anlikdy is not to 
say that the Soviet Army, by pushing the 
Kremlin leadership, or the Kremlin, fofiow- 

of*worry and trouble in the neighboring 
region. The West cannot respond to every 
bump and jostle, but it also cannot fafl to 
make sure the Soviet authorities understand 
how completely unacceptable it would be 
for them to mess up Central Europe and 
how irnmenye and certain would be the 
costs to the Soviet Union itself. It is bad 
enough that Soviet troops should fire on 
and lean on people in the Baltics and else¬ 
where who are, however involuntarily, Sovi¬ 
et atizens. It is especially offensive that 
anyone would try to manipulate the pres¬ 
ence or transit of Red Army units to intimi¬ 
date the democratically elected govern¬ 
ments in the former Soviet empire. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Gties Need Help 


The dries, long America's poorbouses, 
are now staggering under the burden of 
caring for the poor, the disabled and the 
homeless, as recession bleeds revenues from 
urban economies. 

The Bush administration does not care, 
or at least does not notice. 

President George Bush barely mentioned 
dries or poor people to bis recent State of 
the Union Message, or his budget presenta¬ 
tion or Tuesday’s windy Economic Report 
of the PresdenL 

Whether or not Mr. Bush opens his eyes, 
there is a compelling case for federaicztog 
programs for poor individuals. 

Slate and local governments are not the 
ideal levels of government to bdp the poor 
because they are tempted to stint on bene¬ 
fits, hoping that the poor will gravitate to 
other jurisdictions. 

Local governments that try to help get 
socked with large hills for retraining and 
education, only to have graduates take their 
new skills to jobs elsewhere. 

The idea that Washington should pay 
poorhouse expenses runs directly counter 
to Mr. Bush's misguided proposal to turn 
over responsibility for S15 When in federal 
programs to the states. 

Almost all the eligible programs are fo¬ 
cused on helping the poor: these should 
remain federal responsibilities. 

The best way to help the states and dries 
would be for Washington to increase its 
shore of costs that are logically and reason¬ 
ably federal: welfare and Medicaid. 

If the federal government increased its 
contribution from 55 percent to, say, 75 
percent, that would provide at least S20 
billion relief for state and city coffers. 

New York City, for one could recoup S3 
billion, enough to dose its looming budget 
gap and spare the need to fire teachers and 
postpone bridge repairs. 

Cities house a disproportionate number 
of poor families. Worse, the cost of provid¬ 
ing decent public services is much higher in 
some cities than elsewhere. 

And these magnified costs are inescap¬ 
able: they would exist in even the best-run 


cities. By one estimate, Newark, New Jer¬ 
sey, even well managed, would have to 
spend $7 to provide the same level of 
police services that cities without its wel¬ 
fare population could buy for $1; New 
York would have to spend nearly $5. That 
variable burden is poorly understood 
— and intolerable. 

The poor need police protection, ade¬ 
quate schools and medical services no mat¬ 
ter where they live. 

But as Helen Ladd of Duke University 
and John Yinger of Syracuse University 
have shown, many central cities cannot af¬ 
ford to do the job. 

They estimate how much 86 American 
cities would need to spend, assuming effi¬ 
cient bureaucracies, to provide public ser¬ 
vices of avenge quality. 

They also estimate the capacity of the 
city’s economy to generate taxes. 

For many rides, the gap between needs 
and capacity is huge, and growing. 

Yet this research also gives cause for 
optimism. Though many cities cannot pro¬ 
vide for all their needs, the problem is 
concentrated to places like Newark. New 
York and New Orleans. 

Mr. Yinger and Miss Ladd estimate it 
would cost SI7 billion to dose 10 percent of 
the services gap for the six worst-off dries. 
And to do that for the 40 worst-off cities 
would require less than $30 billion. 

In other words, the fiscal problem is not 
bottomless. These figures suggest that by 
concentrating on select, severely de¬ 
pressed cities. Washington could make 
a big difference. 

The idea of compensating cities for their 
unusual poorhouse expenses is not utopian. 

Massachusetts implemented just such a 
plan six years ago, allocating aid to cities 
according to a formula that accounts for 
need and revenue-raising capacity. 

Minnesota is considering a similar plan. 

Poverty is a national problem; it de¬ 
mands a federal solution. This one is work¬ 
able, if only the Bush administration were 
wining to work at iL 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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The Bombs Can’t Stop 



can 


L ONDON — Yes, it is a break- 
4 through. Saddam Hussein has 
never said pubhcly that he is wilting 
to puB out Of Kuwait He said so 
; and it would be graceless to 
that this is a big change. But you. 
weak through a hedge* and find 
yourself flat On your face in the ditch 
on the Oder side. 

■ As it stands, Triday’s offer is that 
ditch. The key to any lasting peace in 
the re gion around Iraq is the need to 
prevent a combination of two things: 

an Iraqi mmy and are force still pow¬ 

erful rnnng h to dominate toe Arab 
Tift ghhfwjvw t; flwd SH itndiminished 
Radnain Hnssan still in command of 
that army and air force . A lasting 

peaccmay be compatible with one or 

the other of those things. With both, 
ills not. . „ 

Hussein is trying to offer a 
large concession, the pull-out from 
Kuwait, to adueve the preservation of 
both his potties! base and his mifitaiy 
strength. If he sneceeds, the cease-fire 
be asks for is liable to be no more than 


Deception in the Gulf: Lies Can Kill, or Save Lives 


L ONDON —The war in the Gulf has not always 
* been what it has seemed to be. From the 
outset both sides have made use of one of the 
oldest weapons of war deception. 

To the extent that deception is discussed at all 
most attention is focused on Saddam Hussein. 

There has been considerable debate about the 
bunker in which perhaps hundreds of civilians were 
killed to Baghdad this wtek. Was it a civilian air-raid 
shelter or a milit ary command center? 

The reports of camouflage on the roof and a 
“bomb shelter” sign written m English cannot but 
raise questions of Iraqi deception. 

We are also aware of the dummy aircraft and 
Scud-B mobile missile launchers that we r e mistak¬ 
enly attacked by allied aircraft. 

There is evidence too that the Iraqis have been 
constructing false bomb craters on some runways 
to give the impression that an airfield is out of 
commission when in fact h is still operational. 

But we are far less aware of deception practices 
by the coalition’s military, which retains the poten¬ 
tial for the dedrive use of deception. 

Consider the question of whim the ground war 
will begin. While options for the offensive have 


By Michael Dewar 

been well rehearsed, the trick win be to achieve 
surprise by deceiving the enemy about the time, 
nature, place and strength of these a tt ac k s. 
U.Sl Marine www wnA w, fnr mmpl e, haw ami 

an amphibious attack would be too cospy in human 

life and that consequently one win not take [dace. 
Hard evidence suggests the opposite. It m akes 
military sense 10 open a “second front," p 
when h. is supported by the combined 
two battleships and several carrier battle 
Moreover, the marines are not going to 

are towiSTgroand assault has 
been put on hold for several weeks. Again, induc¬ 
tions point to the contrary: The is facing 

external pressures, Kuwait is dying, the bomhira 
offensive is showing decreasing returns, the ground 
troops cannot be kept waiting for too long. 
Information provided oo the damage done to the 



their fi ghting capability. Such vagueness 
additional c ollater al for delaying the < 

There are other examples where it has paid to give 
a different impression of what is really going on. . 

The press briefings concentrate on tool numbers 
of sorties flown: Yet only 50 percent of those are 
offensive; toe remainder being defensive combat air 
patrols, refueling sorties and resupply runs. 

Announce ments that bombing is concentrated on 
Iraqi-equipment rather than troops fails to empfaa- 
riae that most of this e qqip me m » ma n n ed. 

Jpdw»d t the likely n u mb ers of Iraqi militar y 
wwwIHh! have b w m rrtruastea rtly de-emphasizcd to 
mud> the same way as the accuracy of precision 
bombing has been emphasized. 

To sane extent we have been told about one war 
while another war is bong fought- The allies and 
the Iraqis have taken GtnrchflTs advice: “In war¬ 
time, truth is so precious that she should always be 
attended by a bodyguard of Hes." 

The writer, deputy cbreaor of The International 
les, is author of f *The Art 
He contributed this com¬ 


are 


Desert Storm: 
The Real One 
Is Coming Up 

By R. Kent Johns 

T HREE RIVERS, Michigan — 
While some coalition 
urging the further delay of the ground 
offensive, Saddam Hussein is waiting 
for the imminen t arrival of his most 
fearsome ally: the khamsem season. 

Named from the Arabic word for 
“50,” the khamsein season, Much 
lasts roughly 50 days, begins every 
year at the end of February and 
reaches its peak in early ApriL 
Dming this time the landscape is 
regularly lashed by high winds aver¬ 
aging 35 mph to 45 mph that stir up 
savage desert sand storms. 

The storms are frequently followed 
by the haboob, which is the Bedouin 
term for “the worst passible combi¬ 
nation of thing s.” 

these brown thunder storms race 
along, embedded to the sandstorm 
itself, dumping tons of mud-laden 
water as they go. Visibility is often 
reduced to zero; flash flooding and 
dense clouds of sand, reaching well 
above 20,000 feet (about 6,000 me¬ 
ters), scour and blast everything to 
their path with unrelenting bay. 

To be sure, the khamsem strains 
don't blanket the entire region. A 

er^m*area of 60 Ernies to 100 miles 
(about 100 to 160 kflometeis) to di¬ 
ameter and last 36 hours to 48 hours. 

Nevertheless, the storms arc not an 
overdramatized idea taken from 
some Hollywood script 
1 learned to take them seriously to 
10 years of flying to the Middle East 
I have been positioned at the end 
of the runway m Riyadh, preparing 
to take off, when a haboob, moving at 
50 miles an hour, enveloped the air¬ 
port to about five minutes. Takeoffs 
and landing s were impossible. 

It shcckf come as little sc 
then, that Saddam Hussein is 
whatever he can to delay the 
offensive for several weeks. Why else 
should one suppose that calls far a 
cease-fire are suddenly loader and that 
Saddam Hussein agreed to meet with a 
Soviet envoy, Yevgeni Primakov? 

If you have not seen the khamsein 
season firsthand, it is difficult to 
imagine what an effective deterrent 
storms of its ferocity can be. 

Under such conditions radar is 
hampoed, reconnaissance is difficult 
and air superiority severely reduced. 

A ground offensive could be pul to 
jeopardy. Air support could be errat¬ 
ic; maintaining military equipment 
would be even more difficult; at the 
bright of the season, ground troops 
might have to wear heavy protective 
clothing in 95 degree weather. 

For the Iraqis, experienced to 
fighting through this season, the tech¬ 
nology gap that has characterized al¬ 
lied superiority could disappear and 
perhaps enable Iraq to switch from a 
defensive posture to an offensive one. 

In the khamsein season, mobffity is 
an anachronism and technology 
takes a back seal to the primal power 
of the elements._ 

The writer is a professional pilot. He 
contributed this comment to The New 
York Tones. 


A Logic Behind the Anti-Arnett Case 


By William F. Buckley Jr. 

G ENEVA—Tlte qnarnd over Peter Aroett of CNN 
is not one that middy separates the sophisticated 
from the booboisie. The True Believers in all but total 
press freedom advance as their clinching argument that 
it is useful to know even what it fethattfie enemy wishes 

us to think, because to that way wc may leun something- 

valuable. The point is tenable to pure epistemological 
theory (the more you know, the more you know), bat in 
the real world a pretty good argument can be. made 
against expediting the tcTlmg of untruths. 

Five or six years asp, in die beat of the Cold War. I 
was a guest on Ted Kqppd's program, the other guest 
being a Soviet “journalist" practicing to Washington. I 
pul journalist to quotation marks because of course to 
those days there was no such a thing as a Soviet 
journalist; there were only Soviet propagandists. 

The subject Mr. Koppd had invuedns to address was, 
“What do the Russian people tirink of ... XYZ^andl 
said that before discussng that subject I wanted to know 
why Mr. Propagandovkh had been invited, because his 
job was simply to he to the American people. Besides, I 
said, there is oo systematic apparatus permitted within 
the Soviet Union for finding out what the people care 
about because what they care about is of no interest to 
their sbvemastera. 

Now, free-speech purists wiD argue that there is noth¬ 
ing wrong with inviting propagandists so long as some¬ 
body is on the root to rebut than. To which the best 
answer is that u we spend the whole of every day 
considering every question to be an open question, to 
be rebutted in due course, we have taken the position 
that learning is essentially an impossible process be¬ 
cause we have no foundation stones to build imoo. If 
every day during the reign of Hiller one had to re¬ 
establish that he was anti-Semitic because someone 
had said he was not, you would never get around to 
formulating a strategy to cope with his anti-Semitism. 

And that trices us to ibe Arnett problem. Do we or do 
we not know that the United States and its "Hie* are 


considerable precautions to spare the civilian 
itioo of Iraq to the extent this is possible? Answer 

fa —we do know this. Why? Because we are tdd it by 
people we trust, because even by Iracp riwwtogs, enemy 
rivitian casualties have been rdativdyhght, and because 
if we really did not care about civilian casualties, we 
could end the war few noon tomorrow by very amply 

mirWmmg Baghdad *• 

But here is Mr. Arnett, day after day. retailing the 

Iraqi Imft that we are hitting innocent ayOians jntentinrt- 

afly. How can we know that he knows that be is retaifiiig 
Iraqi lies, in return forpemnsmoo to continue broadcast¬ 
ing. Harrison Salisbury got a Pulitzer Prize in 1955 for 
his reporting from Moscow —which reporting be later 

v nliwtem ri was rf len misleading and even nntnithfiil — 

the price of doing business to the Soviet Union. 

When.Commmder Ltoyd Bucher and Ins team were 
caught and tortured by the North Koreans and were told 
to pose for a camera to show that they had not been 
mistreated, they passed around the word that when the 
camera shot the picture, theywere aD to raise the middle 
finger of their nght hand. The Koreans had been told 
that this symbol meant give love to mother, or something 
of the sort. When the Koreans discovered its true mean¬ 
ing, they submitted the Americans to more torture. 

Wefl, you cannot expect Mr. Arnett to pose with Ins 
middle finger np during ins broadcasts, now can you? 
Bm short of that, it is simply true that X number of 
people wiD believe that, indeed, the UB. foices are 
conducting themselves inhumanely. And these miscon¬ 
ceptions should not be taken too tightly. 

The distingmshed historian Alistair Horae wrote last 
week, “Britain's ‘secret weapon’ to the FaDdands may 
have been tor ability to impose total censcsship on afl 
those frustrated journalists, cooped up under their 
hatches of the Canberra.” 

I have often wondered whether, given Vietnam-style 
television courage on the Normandy beaches in 1944, 
there would have been a D-Day Plus Que. So ...don’t 
sefl the anti-Arnett case too short 

Universal Press Syndicate. 


By Brian Beedham 

dram tukr of an urmroblanaiK Iraq.. 
HeSnot out out to bejust a survivor. 

He will want to rebound. ^ 

the list of Q aato Mheg 

facing Mm; the ending, of the UN 
Security Couadl resolutions that re-, 
quire-fuM peace and security m the 
area; the end of ecoubanc sanctions,, 
the link to Israel’s withdrawalfrom 
the tenitories it occupied in 1967- ^ 

The last point, oddly, may be toe 
least dangerous. Almost everybody, 
including almost afl. Arab 
meats, understands that a .settlement 
of the Palestine question needs a te® 
and difficult negotiation. It is eqotffy 
dear that the United States and Eu-. 
rope want such a negotiation to take 
place. ^They will say there is no bnka# 
between this and a withdrawal from 
Kuwait- Saddam Hussein-will sot 
there is. Provided the wodd quietly 
prooeeds toward the right son ofnep* 
nation — toe sort that might bring 
Israd and its adveraaries to a genuine ^ 
agreement—the difference cored look 
academic in six months' time. 

: The other conditions are the fatal, 
ones. If. American, British and 
French troops withdraw forthwith 
from Arabia, even a. battered Iraqi 

S will loom over the relatively 
countries of toe Arabian pen? 
insula (especially if Saddam can re¬ 
claim his air fcace from next-door 
Iran). If the Security Council resolu¬ 
tions that, bear upon the long-term 
security of the region are canceled, 
there will be no legal baas for trying 
- to control what the Iraqi Army does 
next And if sanctions are dropped, 
Saddam Hussein can fairly soon get 
his army bade into diase. . . 

He will admittedly have lost Ms 
nuclear reactors, most of bis Scud 
missiles and rmidi of Ms chemical- 
warfareeqoipmenLButtiteTestofMs 
formidable doul mil soon be avail -w 
able to Mm again. He will be 
equipped for that rebound: 

This is why these conditions haVe 
to be dropped before there can be 
peace, and before the Iraqi Army 
- can pull out of Kuwait unbombed 
and unfaarrted. 

The allies should not demand 
Iraq’s unconditional surrender. But 
that is not the same as demanding its 
unconditional withdrawal from Ku¬ 
wait. Saddam Hussein is still attach¬ 
ing conditions, the result of which 
would enable him to reader pour 
mieux sender, to draw back in order 
to make a better jump. 

Until be drops the conditions, the 
bombing of his army around Kuwait 
should continue. If the conditions 
stay undropped, the allied ground 
attack should go to when the mifitaiy 
conditions are right, meaning when a 
battered Iraqi Army has become a 
broken one. 

Saddam Hussein can save it from 
that fate if he-agrees to pull out of 
Kuwait with ad ifs and buts. An 
unconditional withdrawal, extracted 
from him by continued military 

f ressure, will be humiliating. 

1 could blow away the halo that 

H Arabs now see around his 
It could also blow him out ' 
of his job. If he prefers to try to hold 
on to halo and job, he must accept 
that the price could be the destruc¬ 
tion of his army. 

The strings attached to Friday's 
peace offer bdp to dear the mind 
about die purpose of this war. It is 
being fought not just to rescue Ku¬ 
wait, but to keep it rescued, and to 
ensure that Saddam Hussein’s other 
neighbors do not have to be rescued 
from a similar fate. 

This is afonnidahlie man. He is stiil 
struggling to keep his ambitious alive. 

So long as they are alive, there will be 
oo real peace m the Middle East. 1 
International-Herald Tribune, 


Stay Clear and Cool, and Remove This Man of Hatred 


Lertaz intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
Editor” andcortiaoi the writer's signa¬ 
ture. none and fidl address. Letters 
should be brief and a* subject to edit¬ 
ing. We cannot be responsible for the 
return of moBeited manuscripts. 


N tense, testing, months before the 
war began or the weeks since las it 
been more critical that President 
George Bush and toe officers and ci¬ 
vilians dose to him remain emotional¬ 
ly and politically dear and cod. 

And never has the American pub¬ 
lic had a greater chance to help mm. 
through its support. The best way is 
to understand toe forces be will face 
in toe weeks ahead that will try to 
break him, make him bend to a pre¬ 
mature ground attack a a self-de¬ 
structing peace. 

Some of these fences are familiar 
—we just have tried to put than out 
of mind. Mikhail Gorbadjev is doing 
everything he can to undermine the 
United States by hintii 
support for Moscow’s 
ally and military customer, SariHnm 
Hussein. Moscow will me every co¬ 
alition problem to try to regain 
the political influence it lost in the 
Middle East—as ammd the worid. 
We know that, or should. 

Iran’s game is no surprise either. 
Lei the coalition fight Tehran's bat¬ 
tles against Iraq. Use the defeat of 
Saddam to dominate the Middle East 
through religious fanaticism. 

But of all the challenges to Mr. 
Bush the one that seems most worri¬ 
some to Americans, and which is con¬ 
stantly publicized, often exaggerated, 
almost never honestly explained—is 
Muslim “grass roots* support of Iraq 
and haired of the Uohed Stales. 

Saddam drove m36oas of Iraqi and 
Iranian Musfims to slaughter in a pur¬ 
poseless war. At home, he murdered 
his Muslim co un t ry men by toe tens of 
thousands. Then be invaded Kuwait, 
killing thousands of Muslims thoe. 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


and academics that this mas IdDer of 
Muslins, until recently known as a 
nonbeliever, is the hero of Isfom, 


i 


The warnings that Saddam is win¬ 
ning politically now wfll become a 
barrage because of the death of the 
ci vilians to die Ba gMarf bunker. 
(How about Amsican TV offering 
Saddam a deal: We will keep our 
cameras at your disposal, but you 
must allow a few into Kuwait Qty? 
Good for a laugh anywOT.) 

Muslim anger is usually presorted 
as caning from & miKtanr reli g ion, 
resentment erf Western coJoniaT ex- 
ploitation and fury at IsraeL Bat that 
leaves out the root cause—the delib¬ 
erate, incessant stoking erf hatred. 

Entirely apart from isad or West¬ 
ern colonialism — which did more 
for many Muslims than their own 
rulers -— Middle Eastern Muslims 
keep killing one another in an endless 

succession of wars. Read “The 
Dosed Grde,” by David Pryce- 
Jbnes, an original and iconotiastic 
virion of Islam (Harpa Pe rennial ). 

Other major religions also kxS and 
scream to God’s name; Islam is to 
good company. But somehow the 
pasrion of Muslims against the West 
is presented as inevitable, unstoppa¬ 
ble, a 1 terrifying phenomenon bated 
on justified anger and the Koran. 

The truth is that where they exist, 
Mum 's resentments are largely creat¬ 
ed and kept alive by unending hate 
campaigns erf Muslim rulers, poison, 
relentlessly pounded into the raato- 
Centttry after century, and more than 
ever since World War n, these rulers 
have fattened and battened on- their 
subjects. They kept themselves in 
[power by stoking hatred and fear of 
•aD those others out there -— Chris¬ 
tian, Jew, other Muslims. 

Islam is rich in many things — 
science, architecture, faith arid tradi¬ 
tion. But it ii deprived of ttotCD 
leaders, who might end the stoking of 


hatred. Not once have the i 
ics, monarefas and undected 
dents” dared to face a free dection. 

Not once have they allowed a lead¬ 
er to develop who preached peace, 
amity, tolerance — a Gandhi or a 
Martin Luther King. Never has a 
democratically minded political lead¬ 
er bear allowed to stay alive — a 
JawaharLal Nehnij who led antago¬ 
nistic Indian religions, including toe 
Muslim, toward a goal foreign to 
their history but common to hnman 
yearnings: poiiticaLfreedotn. 


Now, ore of the Arab leaders who 
rules by hatred is America’s 
ssneis 
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Unless he is removed the < 
of hatred wiD remain unbroken, idj 
But some of those hater-killers me 
now America’s allies. After the war, 
change wfll come to the Middle East 
and some will lose thar per ches. If we 
understand the truth about Mamie 
anger, search out Arab democrats at 
home or in exile, perhaps one day real 
freedom wiD come to oppi eased 

^ther by God nor 
m odel, but by the men of hate who 
rule them with cruelty, and poison. 

The New York Tuna. , 
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1891: True Shakespeare 

PARIS—Colonel IngersoD is about 
to appear to the new character of a 
Defender of toe Faith — in Shakc- 
. speare. Mr. Donnelly has discovered 
that Shakespeare was 'an imposter, 
and that-the plays attributed to torn 
w er e w ri tten 6y Lord Baron. Colonel 
long ago discovered that 
: was an imposter. Although the 
Colonel did not attribute the author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch to Lord Ba¬ 
con. he is shocked at the disbelief of 
Mr. Donnelly, and is about to hold 
debates with that hardened Shake¬ 
spearian infidel to prove that Shake¬ 
speare was (he author of the plays 
that bear his name:' 

1916: War on Riga Front 

PETROGRAD — The violent artil¬ 
lery actions followed from time to 

.. - 1_ - - qjj ^ 


Kig& front which have taken place for 
the last debt days have tmi rfsofed 
toe respective positions of Germans 


and Russians. The latter hold otit 
tenaciously and successfully repulse 
■ , attempts at an offeri- 

ave. In the Riga region the Russians 
have captured German soldiers, who 
“jothqr wae deserters, bm Wert 
proved to be scouts. 

1941; Pius on New Order 

ROME—An organized propaganda 
«ni^gn to misrepresent the atti¬ 
tude the Vatican toward toe sd- 
ordcr ’I “t Europe and the 
jajjs being conducted, toe official 

in an editorial 

propg^campaim was lard ai the 
J55J* Steteshtfdmg to “anfi- 
Ctastian ftpughte a*Hdck" There 
was a veiled attack an Axis newsoa- 
tS? »tones on toepofr 

«su?to adapt to the new order.*' 
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Restraclure 

: By Edward B.F iske 

N EW YORK — Educators in the 
United States have a new buzz- 
ward' to buzz about: “restructur¬ 
ing.'' 

■The term is not easy to define, mainly be¬ 
cause everyone 1 who uses it seems to have 
something different in mind. The common 
thread is that recent efforts to improve pubfic 
schools in fee United States have failed and 
feat it's time to try some new, even drastic, 
SCrategjes.' 

“To improve our schools we need a total 
redesign of our educational system” said 
Frank Newman, president of tbe Education 
Commission of the States, which coordinates 
School reform efforts around tbe country. 

The problems facing public education are 
well-known. Indeed, the citizenry has become 
lira red to periodic international cnrn rari jo o fi 
of student achievement that invariably rank 
American students somewhere in between 
Togo and Bhutan. 

. One recent study of mathematics instruction 
ih a dozen industrialized countries was espe¬ 
cially disturbing. Not only did American 13- 
year-olds come in dead last but they were more 
satisfied with their performance than their 
South Korean counterparts, who ranked first. 

T HESE deficiencies have by no means 
gone unnoticed. Import because of 
the 1983 report, “A Nation at Risk," 
by the National Commission on Ex¬ 
cellence in Education* the 1980s was a decade 
of feverish efforts to improve public schools. 
Virtually every state legislature enacted new 
policies ranging from tighter course require- 
4 i meats for high school diplomas to higher pay 
Tor teachers. 

The problem was that all these efforts bad 
little or no effect. In a November 1990 survey, 
the Educational Testing Service concluded that 
the “sweeping changes” of the 1980$ had led to 
"only modest improvements in student out¬ 
comes overall" In some cases, such as the 
writing of 13-year-olds, achievement actually 
T«l. 

Now, a. growing number of political and 
educational leaden are concluding that tbe 
time has come to turn to some more fundamen¬ 
tal structural changes. As Governor Michael 
Castle of Delaware, a Republican, told his 
colleagues. “More of the same will not bring 
the results we need, yfe need to restructure our 
schools." 

The cause of restrocturmg got a psychologi¬ 
cal boost when President George Bush, who 
says he warns to be “the education president,” 
convened the governors at the. University of 
Virginia and got them to agree on six national 
goals for improving education. The joint state¬ 
ment declared that “sweeping, fundamental 
changes” must be made in American public 

Continued on page 14 
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ONTREAL—Last April, about 
500 Francophone and ethnic 
students angrily dashed at their 
high school m northern Montre- 


The lunchtime fracas forced their school, 
Ecole Secondaire La Dauversi&re, to shm 
down for the rest of the day as students took to 
the streets to rn up a Quebec flag and placards 
supporting Bin 101, the law making French the 
sole official language of Quebec. 

Less than a month earlier, dasses at Sl 
M axnne High School in Laval were cancded 
and police were called in after hundreds of 
Francophone and non-Francophone students 
hurled msults at each other d uring a scuffle on 
school property. And again, a Quebec flag was 
reportedly tom apart by e thnic students as 
Francophones sang “Gens du Pays,” tbe unof¬ 
ficial anthem of Quebec’s nationalist move¬ 
ment. , 

In both cases, the issue was tire same. The 
students were fighting over what bingiwgr 
should be used in the schools’ yards, corridors 
and in extracurricular activities. In the process, 
the students had touched on one of the prickli¬ 
est issues in public education in Quebec today: 
the integration of students from cultural mi¬ 
norities mto the Francophone majority. 

Both schools where the clashes occurred are 
French. But a large percentage of students at 
those two schools arc what Quebecers refer to 
as “allopbones." or people whose native lan- 


giage is neither English nor French. In other 
words, ethnics. At La Dauversiere, for in¬ 
stance,. 70 percent of the 770 students are 
allopbones, while at SL Maxiine’s about 30 
percent of the students are ethnic, mainly of 
Greek and Armenian extraction. 

And in a province where politics is fueled by 
fears that Quebec French mil soon wither and 
die given the ocean of English all around, tbe 
language of the school yard is the stuff of 
intensely heated debates. 

Hie issue of whether Hong Kong schools 
dm Id use Chinese or Fugfisb as the sole 
■refemoC iiBUudw nhastmaedintoapoBti- 
ol contnmzsy. Page 9. 

“They ... throw garbage and eggs at us," 
Patricia FratdK, a mfrngnal Francophone stu¬ 
dent at SL Maxime, was quoted as saying at the 
time of tbe disturbance. “If they want to speak 
English, we’re not trying to be mean. But they 
would maybe be better off in an English 
school” 

The problem is that, by law/aBophooe kids’ 
are prohibited from going to Enghsh schools. 
Under BiU 101, the language law that was 
passed in 1977, only children who have at least 
one parent who was educated in an English 
primary school anywhere in Canada can go to 
an English school in Quebec. Immigrant chil¬ 
dren ait Tunneled into the French systems 
to help ensure the survival of the 
i language in tins province. 

The idea was to get immigrant children to 
integrate into Quebec’s French-speaking ma¬ 


jority instead of opting for tbe province’s En¬ 
glish-speaking minority. Even in 1986, nine 
years after Bill 101 was passed, the federal 
census showed that about 70 percent of Que¬ 
bec’s immigrants crated for English rather than 
French when speaking a langnage other than 
their native one. 

But tbe sudden influx of immigrant and 
allopbane students into the French public 
school systems has created enormous strains. 
Until BiU 101, the French systems were virtual¬ 
ly homogeneous. They were dominated by stu¬ 
dents woo are known here as “100 percent, pur 
lame quibicois. ” 

Ethnics, i mm ig ran ts and religious min orities 
tended to go to the state-run Protestant school 
systems, which are overwhelmingly Eoghsb- 
speaking. In the quirky, tempestuous politics 
f language in Quebec, even French immersion 


ran by, say, the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal (PSBGM} are con¬ 
sidered to be English. 

“Until BiU 101, tbe influx of new immigrants 
tended to go into the Protestant system, which 
was far more-heterogeneous,” said Rosalind 
Zmman, a PSBGM consultant in special edu¬ 
cation, who has a doctorate in tbe sociology of 
culture, sexism and racism. “The Catholic sys¬ 
tem tended to be far more closed." 

But almost overnight, all that changed and 
the Roman Catholic systems were flooded with 
students from around the world, Armenians, 
Italians, Greeks, Portuguese, Vietnamese, Chi¬ 
nese, Haitians, and more recently from Latin 

Continued on page 9 


Opening Up Europe 
To Distance Learning 

While EC Plans Adult Home Courses , 
A British University Is Already There 


By Barry James 


In Quebec, Francophones vs. Allopbones 


P ARIS — The school that educated 
Rita is about to go international wid¬ 
ening the competition tor a potential¬ 
ly rich and relatively on 
ket in Europe for the continuing education of 
adults. 

The Qpen University of Britain, a pioneer in 
the field of teaching adults at a distance, says it 
will offer most of its courses throughout the 
European Community at the start of 1992 in 
preparation for tbe European single market Its 
business school will start offering courses in its 
management and MBA programs in all 12 EC 
countries next falL 

The Univeradad National de Education a 
Distancia of Spain, 
which is very similar in __ 
concept and has more 
than 100,000 students, 
already has associated 
centers in Paris, Geneva, 

London. Frankfurt and 


vor. Julie Walters played a cheerful but ill- 
educated young hairdresser from Liverpool 
who mastered English literature with fee help 
or the OU. 

This Pygmalion ideal is by no means far¬ 
fetched. like Rita before academe got hold of 
nar- her. many of fee university's freshmen enter 
wife few or no educational qualifications. But 
they go on to earn bachelors degrees that are 
considered the equal of any issued by British 
universities, including Oxford and Cambridge. 
About 70 percent of undergraduates complete 
fee obligatory foundation year that is the gate¬ 
way to higher-level courses, and more than half 
of fee beginning students go on to earn bache¬ 
lors’degrees. 

As Mr. Daniel has said, fee corollary to 
malting it easier to acquire university-level 
knowledge is that “the 
— OU is relatively more in¬ 
sistent than other uni¬ 
versities that mastery of 
feat knowledge is dem- 


The university has no 
entrance requirements, and 

- -—l The open universities 

Caracas, while the Students Can COnStfUCt are rauch more Utan 
Dutch Open Uravers- . mere correspondence 

teit also has brandies in theiT OWD degree DrOfiTamS. schools. At fee core of 
Belgium and has begun O r t> most courses in the Rrit- 

offering some science ’ ■— 


courses in English 

At the same tune, fee EC Commission, fee 
EC’s executive body, is working on a plan to 
promote distance learning throughout fee 
community, using satellites, cable television 
and other modem technology to bring univer¬ 
sity education into students’ living rooms. 

But the commission's plan is still in fee 
realm of theory, while the Open University 
starts from a powerful base — it has more 
students than any other university is Britain 
and it has about 140 degree-level courses al¬ 
ready prepared, ranging from software engi¬ 
neering to higher philosophy 

John Daniel fee university’s new vice chan¬ 
cellor, or chief executive, said the OU, as 
everyone calls it, intends to export “lode, stock 
and barreP not just its courses but its unusual 
philosophy, in which “open" means precisely 
feaL 

The unrvCTsity has no entrance require¬ 
ments. applicants are accepted on a first-come, 
first-served basis and students can construct 
their own degree programs from the whole 
range of courses according to fear aptitudes, 
interests or career requirements. The university 
also goes out of its way to attract handicapped 
people, minorities and others who would not 
otherwise have a chance of higher education. 
About 3,000 of its students have declared dis¬ 
abilities, more than the rest of the British 
university system put together. 

Tbe 1983 movie “Educating Rita” was not 
particularly accurate about fee way fee OU 
works, but it did convey something of its fla- 


__ most courses in the Brit¬ 
ish system ore a series of 
specially produced text¬ 
books, known as units, which are linked to 
various other media—books, lectures on radio 
and television, audio and video tapes, scientific 
kits to enable students to set up laboratories in 
fear homes and computer software. 

Many courses also provide frequent tutorials 
and require students to attend residential sum¬ 
mer schools. Students typically study for 15 to 
20hoursa week for up to eight years to earn an 
honors degree. 

The EC Commission sees the expansion of 
such programs as a vital and cost-effective way 
of upgrading skills, particularly in tbe technol¬ 
ogy field. • ; 

There have been various proposals for fee 
establishment of a European open university. 
But the commission believes that this idol 
would be better and more cheaply achieved 
through networking among existing distance 
learning institutions, plus fee possibility of 
transferring credits from one institution to 
another. This , possibility already exists be¬ 
tween the OU and fee Open Universiteii of the 
Netherlands, which grants mostly postgradu¬ 
ate or vocational qualifications. 

The European Association of Distance 
Teaching Universities acts as a focus for coop¬ 
eration among institutions in 12 countries and 
promotes a small number of collaborative pro¬ 
jects, some of which are funded by the commis¬ 
sion under a program called Erasmus, fee Eu- 

Continued on page 14 
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International 

Curriculum 

■ Mcamgamanl and 
Organization 

• Economics 

• Finance and 
Accounting 

• Mar k e ting 

• lang u ages 

• Imercuhural 
Management 

• taw 

• Cbtwuhoncy Project* 

Work Placement 
Period 

Study in a 
European 

Environment 

Internationally 
Qualified 
Academic Staff 

Start in August 

1991 


For Further 
Infernal on 

Tf» Institute for 
Economics and 
Management 
Studies European 
Programme 
P.O.Box 2166 
3500 GD Utrecht 
The Norfwkinds 


Phone 

♦31 - S3MI0 

~ to* 

*31 H30-331050 
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Study English 
and 

American Culture 
in 

Washington, D.CX . 

Four 3-week sessions 
May 20-August 9,1991 
Write to: English Language Institute 
Summer Program 1991 
- The American Unit 
Washington, D.C. 2001 
TEL (202) 885-2147 
FAX (202)885-1211 


HARVARD 

Summer School 


June 24-August 16,1991 



■ Summer School 

offers open enrollment in 
hundreds of day end evening 
courses. The curriculum in¬ 
cludes courses that fulfill 
college degree requirements 
and programs designed for 
personal and professional 
development. 

Our international student 
body has access to Harvard's 
outstanding libraries, muse¬ 
ums, laboratories, and cul¬ 
tural octtvities. 


fie—Bidlh* 1991 Jfrnwd Samper 
SdxMd catalogue, Abo rad an appOcauan 
foun and jg f o mnKfao ibaoc 

Num.. ... 


We feature a cc'iege-levci 
program for secondary 
school juniors and sc-mors*. 
a Dance Center, and speciat 
programs in Drama, Wr.lrng. 
Ukrainian Studies, fourteen 
Foreign Languages. Engiish 
as a Second Language, and 
(co-sponsored by Radciif-e 
Conege'i Science for secon¬ 
dary school women’. 

! nr n/nri injurniurniK. mure //:, 
nillp'ir: brio* nr ,vji; if, J7 ; vVS- 
.V.W i 2-i-!:i I i.'pu j./, A •. 

Inf dt’li i( i v. 'iJwiiiu: ’ i ii'jiri.! 




City. State, Zip - 


Harvard UNivsRsnY Summer Schoo l 

Dept. 206,20 Garden Slrnat, Cambridga, MA ££138 



We are continually striving for excellence because the world is 
evolving and companies face constant change. 

Faced with complex environments, the entrepreneur, the 
decision-maker and the executive need to manage differences, 
negotiate and develop corporate vision. 

We have 9 main activities : 


SUP de CO - 3 - year Graduate Program 

CREA - Research Center 

CRFD - Management Development Program 

IRI - institute of International Relations 

EMP - European Management Program 

ISMA - Graduate Program in Management 

MU - Mast&e Post-Graduate Program in Research and 

Innovation Management 

MAHTI - Mast&fe Post-Graduate Program in international 
Hotel and Tourism Management 
MOS - Mast&re Post-Graduate Program in the Management 
of Sports Organizations 


8. route de la JoneU^re - BP 72 - 44003 NANTES CEDEX 01 
T£l.: 40 37 34 34 - Fax : 40 37 34 07 
Member or Chapitre Management de la Conference de$ Grande* Ecoles 
Member or EFMD - European Foundation lor Management Development 
Member of AACS8 • American Assembfv of Cotlegiale Schook of Business 


MBA 

THE MBA PROGRAM THAT REALLY 
MASTERS GLOBAL DEMANDS 

In a widely published recent comparative study on European Busi¬ 
ness schools, the MBA programs of the Erasmus University Rotter¬ 
dam were listed as leading in Europe. 

This Master of Business Administration Program of the ROTTERDAM 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT is a two year program in General Mana¬ 
gement. Students with a untversrtv degree wilt be prevented with praclrcal training, 
directed at luhltling the need for academic international managers who have 
acquired a broad knowledge or management. The curriculum deals with functional 
areas such os: Finance, Production, Marketing. Research and Development. 
Hunan Resources and Strategic Management. 

Pathcipapts represent user 30 dmerm nationalities. Teaching methods are a 
combination of lectures, cases and projects, designed to develop essentia! manage¬ 
ment skills. 



Please send a broehm of the Interna¬ 
tional M&A program of the Rotterdam 
School of Masageniert 

Nam*? 



Poflil code/Gty. 




HTieyMI 


b «ru wish to receive more information 
on this MBA program, fill in the coupon 
or write to: 

Rotterdam School of Management 
Erasmus University Rotterdam 
Public Relations & 

Admissions Office, Room Ffi - 63 
Burgemeester Oudiaan 50 
3062 PA Rotterdam 
THE NETHERLANDS 
« 31 - (QlTQ - 40819 OS / 408 T9 36 



IESE 


INSTrrUTO DE ESTUDIOS 
SUPERJORES DE LA EMPRESA 

UNIVERSITY OF NAVARRA 
BARCELONA SPAIN 


EUROPE’S OLDEST 
TWO-YEAR MBA PROGRAMME 

THE ONLY ENGUSH-SFANISH 
BILINGUAL PROGRAMME IN THE WORLD 



Located in one of the newest member countries of the European Economic Community. IESE offer* a 
rmique opportunity b become fluent in the no major commercial languages of die VtfesKm world, 
white enhancing business skills ty janidpomg is a rigorous. Ikswmh, fcU-ume Master's Programme. 

Members of die setea group of highly motivated, onihicuhuxal students joining IESE cadi year will 
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International Education !A Special Report 


A Eurohistory for the United European 


By Bany James 


P ARIS — History, said 
George Santayana, is al¬ 
ways written wrong, and 
so always needs to be re¬ 
written. 

Many believe that the progress 
toward a united Europe requires a 
new historical revisionism, that it 
specifically needs school text¬ 
books that would reflect commu¬ 
nity rather than national values; 
for, to quote another view on 1ns- 
toiy by the 19th-centwy historian 
Henry Thomas Buckle, “There 
will always be a connection be¬ 
tween the way in which mot con¬ 
template the past and the way in 
which they contemplate the pre¬ 
sent” 


The European Comnrissioii, the 
ECs executive body in Brussels, is 
sympathetic to any book that em¬ 
phasizes {he things thpl unite £a- 

ropeans rather than the nationalist 

vSe them. Bat^^^^ches the 
question of developing joint text¬ 
books for schools very gingerly, 
for this whole area has been shown 
to be franght with hidden dangers. 
What is one country’s objective 
view of the past often has little 
bearing; on how another country 
views its place in history. 

During the bicentennial cele¬ 
brations of the French Revolution 
in 1989, for example, the then 
prime minister of Britain, Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher, a pointed his¬ 
torical dig by presenting President 
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Francois Mitterrand with a copy 
of Dickens’s “A Tale cf Two Cit¬ 
ies,” 

Some countries haw problems 
even in coming to grips with their 
own history. Witness, for example. 
Fiance’s difficulty in dealing with 
the question oS wartime coDabor* 
tion with the Nazis. Frendi police 
records concerning the roundqi 
and deportation of Jews during 
tire war have yet to be made ava£ 
able to historians. The Goman 
occupation of Holland during the 
war is another subject that re¬ 
mains deeply painful to both sides. 

Audit wifi be a long time before 
there can be an objective account 
of conflicts such as that in North¬ 
ern Ireland that wfll be acceptable 
to aQ the participants. History is 
collective memory. It is some¬ 
times, as Voltaire said, a trick that 
the tiring play on the dead. It is 
also, or can be, a cultural and 
emotional nrindGebL 

This was shown in the case of a 
recent book by the French histori¬ 
an Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, “Eu¬ 
rope, the History of Its Peoples." 
Described as the first European 
history of Europe the book had all 
the right credentials. It was pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in eig ht lan¬ 
guages. It was given a send-off by 
Prime Minister Micbd Rocard of 
France and Fetipe Gonzdlez of 
Spain. It was written with the ad¬ 
vice i “ ’ ‘ ’" ‘ 
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an historians, Juan Antonio 
chez Garda Sanco of Spun, 
Senpo Romano of Italy, Keith 
Robbins of Britain and Karl Die¬ 
trich Erdmann of Germany. The 
elegant Fn gfali translation was 
made by Richard Mayne, a former 
secretary to Jean Monnet, one of 
the ECs founding fathers. 

The book started oat with the, 
expressed aim, as Mr. DuroseQe 
put it, of helping Europeans to 


Jean-Baptiste Duroselle 


their own oa- 
ftures but to know more 
about the cultures of others. And 
it had the explicit political purpose 
of demonstrating that there has 
always been a European ideal 
long predating tiie rise of the na¬ 
tion-states. 

Y ET, the gestation and 
broth of Mr. Dmosdle’s 
book was fraught with 
controversy, because 
, to the Greeks, it did not 
it weight to the Hd- 
. influwiiy. in the formation of 
European thinking and ri viTria - 
tion. The issue Hied cohnnns in 
the Greek press. Questions were 
raised in the European Parlia¬ 
ment. The Greek government, in 
the person of the ministers of cul¬ 
ture and foreign affairs, told the 
Commission that it op- 
the publication and circula¬ 
tion of the text They protested the 
commission’s participation in the 
preparation of the book—in fact, 
the community provided money 
so that Mr. Duroselle could meet 
with Ins historical advisers. 

Although the «*i»nmi«inn had 
initially displayed enthusiasm for 
DuroseUe’s project, Jean Doude- 
finger, die commissioner in charge 
of cultural affairs, was obliged to 
issue a statement, affirming that 
the book was a private initiative, 
in which the commission 
no active ids, and which It 
not financed beyond facilitating 
the consultative meetings between 
the collaborators. 

As H tamed out, the book never 
was published in Greece, the only 
EC country to reject it 
Domenico Lenardosz. the offi¬ 
cial in charge of educational po¬ 
licy matters on (he European 
Commission’s (ask force on edu¬ 
cation, said the commission is 


_ to be more cautious 
in the future about becoming in¬ 
volved in European publishing 
projects in view of the controversy 
abou t Mr. DuroseDe’s book. Even 
less is (he connasaon likely to 
recommend specific textbooks in 
schools. 

Mr. Lenarfura said the com¬ 
mission is not in a position to 
impose textbooks because it is up 
to each member gove rnm ent to 
detide on school curricula and the 
choice of bodes. To impose a 
choice would go against the princi¬ 
ples of the con unu nhy itself,” he 
said. 

Yet, he acknowledged that more 
and more people fed the need for 
books that emphasze a specifical¬ 
ly European dimeaaon. For ex¬ 
ample, the teaches at the Europe¬ 
an School is Brussels, 
Luxembourg and elsewhere have 
developed then; own textbooks 
specifically to add a European dt- 
mansion to the courses because 
nothing suitable has been com¬ 
mercially available. The European 
Schools are intended primarily for 
the children of EC employees or 
others closely connected with the 
EC 

Mr. Lenarduzd said tiie com¬ 
mission would have liked to have 
helped these textbooks receive a 
wider distribution, but up to now 
tins has not been possible because 
the commission «*" wjole, but it 
cannot force member govern¬ 
ments to go along with its view. He 
said it is ultimately up to publish¬ 
ers to take the risk of putting new 
textbooks auto the marke t. 

Mr. Leoaidum said he knows 
of at least 10 projects for a com¬ 
mon European textbook, “and we 
are seeing mare and more of tins 
land of tiring. We encourage ev¬ 
erything that is hong done to in¬ 
troduce a European dement in 
teaching.” 

Mr. Leuanhxzzi said there is no 
point in farcing the pace. Histories 
written today under the pressure 
of European integration may lot* 
outdated or even ridiculous in 20 
or 30 years’ time, because perspeo . 
fives Will have chang ed so n»u* 
“It should be the new generation 
bom in the reality of a united 
Europe who should write Europe¬ 
an history,” be said. 

Mr. Lenaiduzzi added he 
disagreed with the European Par¬ 
liament in proposing a committee 
of experts to produce a European 
history because “there is no thing 
more subjective than a historian* 
and bringing 12 of them together 
does not necessarily produce an 
objective account 
There have been many attempts 
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history fro 
perspective. The Italians are 
among the least nationalistic of 
Europe a ns and it is two Italian 
authors, Ruggiero Romano and 
Corrado VivantL, who have pro¬ 
duced one of the most successful 
comnamity-imnded textbooks. It 
outlines history first of all from a 
general European context and 
then describes the {dace of Italy in 
that context 

The. Frendi histor ian Fernand 
Braudel, who wrote an acriainacri 
account of the Mediterranean 
from a broad perspective, once 
tried unsuccessfully, at the head of 
a small team appointed by the 
Frendi Education Mhiistiy, to 
compose a history book far senior 
high school classes. And in Ger¬ 
many, the Georg Eckert InstUut 
was established to internationalize 
German history, which under the 
Nazis was corrupted to serve the 
•propaganda needs of the Reich. 
fSucu a task eventually still have to 
be undertaken in the Soviet 
Union, where the collective mem¬ 
ory has been subjected to decades 
of Communist Party distortion. 

Theproblan is not just that of 
differing interpretations cf the 
same events or facts, but erf the 
rival historical traditions in Eu¬ 
rope. German Historian-* tend to 
concentrate on the history of law 
and institutions; Frenchmen like 
Mr. Braudel have specialized on 
economic history and the Italians 
on cultural history. 

Given all these difficulties, how 
wefl has Mr. DaroseDe succeeded 


in writing a European history of 
Europe? 

It is true that from their view- 
the Greeks had cause for 
• left oat, since Mr. Duro- 
sefie devotes only a few fines to 
their exploits. The squabbling 
Greeks were important not in their 
own right, be argues (after the 
Greek historian Polybius, inciden¬ 
tally), but became they provided a 
cultural underpinning for the Ro¬ 
man Empire. And it was the Ro¬ 
mans who united much of Europe 
under the same laws, institutions 
and philosophies. This is oonris? 
tent with the book. Mr. Duxoiefle, 
in fact, is m v what distin¬ 
guishes nations, but what has 
served to mute rather than divide 
the Eu rope an s. 

A N overview that takes 
in a period stretching 
from the megalithic 
dvflizatioai erf 3000 
B.G to the natiooatiries .problem 
in the Soviet Union in tittle more 
than 400 wdMUustrated pages is 
obliged to leave out a great deaL 
But all historjr consists of selecting • 
facts, and it js Me. Durosefle’s de- 
daon to make thebook a personal 
exploration rather, than a report 
by a committee, bf historians that 
gives it a distinct character. 
“Writing about the ^obality of 
t rather than discussing it 
by people was not easy” 
DuroseQe said. “I admit alb 
vafid criticism, but I have the right 
to say what I think.” 

Mr. Durosdle stressed that his 


book was intended to complement 
rather than supplant the many ex-i. 
cefletrt histories of Europe that air 
ready exist. “I believed that on thej* 
basis of those histories, it was pos* 
siNe to superimpose an attempt to' i 
gamine what it is that we have m i 
cojdokxl I brittle I am the first #>:*. 
do this, and otbere perhaps will do 
it better later on." - 
What is it, for Mr. Duroselle.’ 
that makes Europe distinct?’ 

“It is composed of very old, ven 1 
beautiful civilizatians, 1 he ’ said' 1 
“Despite afi its errors and horrois/ 
Europe is. the homeland that has 
the most pity for man, and where- 
jnstiefris Ac least bad." ~ 

Mr. Durosdle said teat Jeafl'- 
Mouaei, wfacan be helped in the 
preparation of ttiS memoirs, bd- ’ 
fiemd ten only inghef political • 
authorities were capable of crea*- : ’ 
log European institutions. “In my 1 * 
opmion, on the other hand,** he * 
said, “you have to start by getting" 
the mass of public minion en¬ 
thused. That nas not been done, 1, 
and what worries me is that public” 
opinion is quite indifferent to the-* 
European ideal in most countries,’* »• 
Hie said that one of his ideals in 
writing the book was to hdp awak-.n 
en public opinion to tee idea of 7* 
what it means to be a Europeans 
and what it means to have a coat :'. 
mon history. .% 

“You know, Clemenceau. said 
the real action is to’write.” Mr., 
Durosdle remarked. “Writing is:-, 
an internal action toward the ere- 1 
anon <rf a new intellectual cfi-.: 
mat e.” , , 
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h.temati(mal Education /A Special Report 


By Nina McPherson 

H ong kong — as 
they tnindle off to 
school in their smart 
blue uniforms, Hong 
Kong’s 534,000-odd elementary 
school students still strike a dis¬ 
concertingly British colonial im¬ 
age- 1 

But appearances can be decep¬ 
tive. Although more than 90 per¬ 
cent of Hong Kong students axe 
sent off to supposedly bilingual 
“Anglo-Chin esc” secondary 
' schools, the majority struggle to 
learn in what critics say is a bizarre 
and almost impossibly confusing 
learning environment 
The reality is that, while these 
students study with Engli sh lan¬ 
guage textbooks and are tested 
with English exams, their teachers 
admit that it is still easier to teach 
them in Chinese, their 10011x7 
tongue. The result is that Hong 
Kong students reach higher edu¬ 
cation and the job market doubly 
handicapped; they speak a poor 
hybrid of Chinese and English 
called “Chinglish,” but neither 


Continued from page 7 

American and Sooth American 
countries. 

in ..some Catholic state schools 
now, up to 75 percenl of the stu¬ 
dents are ethnics or immigrants 
and they represent more than 40 
different cultures or languages , of¬ 
ficials at the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission, the largest 
school board in Quebec, have sa id. 

And the flood of immigrants 
and ethnics into Quebec's Catho¬ 
lic schools shows no sign of abat¬ 
ing^ Indeed, the Montreal Island 
School Council, which oversees 
the various state school commis¬ 
sions in the city, recently predicted 
that by the year 2000, half of its 
elementary and high school stu¬ 
dents will be non-Francophones. 

One recent study indicates that 
hllophones now account for about 
80 percent of all immigrants to 
Quebec.. 

Meanwhile, Quebec Education 
Minister Mkhd Page has called 
the integration of immigrants one 
of the main problems facing Quo- 
bee educators today, right up there 
with poverty, hunger and learning 
disabilities. 

In other words, the flood of al- 
lopbones into French schools due 
to Bill 101 threatens to undermine 
the very principle that the legisla¬ 
tion was designed to protect—the 
survival of the French language 
and culture. 

The issue is already a hot one, 
but it has been made even hotter 
through the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission's actions, pol¬ 
icies and would-be policies.. 

In December 1988. for instance, 
the board fired Luis Zuniga, a 
Chilean-born computer techni¬ 
cian. allegedly because of his 
heavily accented French. His case 
was highly publicized. 

In November 1989, the commis¬ 
sion began circulating a question¬ 
naire that asked parents if they, 
wanted immigrant and Franco* 
phone students to go to separate 
schools. The board eventually 
withdrew the questi o nnaire a fter a 
barrage of public criticism from 
ethnic and other groups. 

"As a first impression of Fran¬ 
cophone society, the MCSC isn’t 
providing immigrant children with 
anything too positive," Michael 
Palumbo, beta of the Provincial 
Association of Catholic Teachers, 


raid at the tune. “They are being 
singled out It’s impossible for 
them to fed part of; mainstream 
society. ... You don't integrate 
people by turnmg the screws. 

Then came the commission’s 
draft policy that would have au¬ 
thorized the punishment of any 
student who repeatedly spoke a 
language other than French on 
school property. Punishment 
would have included suspension, 
transfer to another school and, if 
all dse faded, possibly expulsion. 

That was the ill-fated proposal 
that prompted the round of dem¬ 
onstrations last spring. But in the 
wake of such protests and yet an¬ 
other barrage of criticism from 
ethnic ana other community 
groups, the board withdrew its 
big-stick approach to keeping the 
environment of the French-lan¬ 
guage schools French. 


hur¬ 
ts into 
from 


s 


PEAKING French in the 
school yard is not obli 
tory, Martine Lafleor, 
board’s public relations 
person, said. Instead, teachers en¬ 
courage the use of French. "After 
aD, it’s the natural vehicle of com¬ 
munication for a French schooL” 
Add to these incidents state¬ 
ments such as die one made by 
Paul G&in-Lajoie, Quebec's first 
education minister, last March. 
He suggested that immigrant kids 
shouldbe bused, on a voluntary 
basis, to different schools to keep 
the percentage of non-Franco- 
phone students at about 30 per¬ 
cent u any one schooL 
At present, new immigrant stu¬ 
dents are placed in special wel¬ 
coming classes, where they are 
supposed to team or improve their 
Preach and learn about the ways 
and culture of their new county. 

In theory, student s ca n remain 
in these special classes for up to 
two years. But some educators 
have said dun the school boards 
are SO strayed for cash these days 
that some students are rushed 
through in as little as two mouths. 

“There’s simply not enough 
money to accommodate all these 
kids,” said one Montreal high 
school teacher who did not wish to 
be named. 

Other educators argue that Que¬ 
bec is not fostering the integration 
of new immigrants into the culture 
of the majority by keeping the two 
groups in separate streams. And 
still others point oat that little, if 
any, attention is paid to the cul¬ 


ture from which 
come. 

"What these stoden 
mg [in 

it to their 
high school teacher 
do they care about 
lory or Canadian 
But most educators i 
agree that many of the 
dies tointegratrug 
Quebec schools simply 
the fact that schools herehre only 
now beginning to pay se ious at¬ 
tention to this issue. 

‘Toronto and Vancotrer are 
ily light-years ahead f Man- 
schools on this froaL** said 
John Lewis, a professor ol educa¬ 
tional psychology at'' 
versify in Montreal. “H< 
still putting language 
first We are talking about 
and English issues rather 
sues of skin color, Idas 
ism.” 

In the mid- 1970s, Ti 
school boards began to 
such issues as the way 
cultural biases affected 
riculum, textbooks, 
counseling, explained Mr. 
co-author of a book called 
sessment and Placement of 
ity Students.” 

“We were pushing the 
into bricklaying and the 
into maths and sciences,” he 
adding that such studies are dhly 
now being done in Quebec. 

In a separate interview, Ms. 
Ziriman agreed that Quebec is lag¬ 
ging Tar behind other Canadian 
provinces asrwdl as behind coun¬ 
tries such as the United States" 
researching how wdl — or 
badly — its minorities are " 
integrated into its schools. 

But it is dear that educators i 
both the Protestant and CatboGd 


nth less than a decade before 
Hong Kong reverts to Chinese 
sovereignty m 1997, what started 
as a question of educational policy 
—which medium of instruction to 
use in the schools — has erupted 
in 1991 into a political debate. 

On one side; none Kong’s vocal 
and increasingly politicized bos- 
. ness community warns that stan¬ 
dards of English are slipping, 
thereby eroding the temtorys 
edge as an international business 
center and diluting the quality of 
its only major asset, its skilled 
manpower. Largely in response to 
this pressure, the Hong Kong gov- 
■emment released in January a sev¬ 
en-year plan to stream students on 
(he basis of language ability into 
secondary schools, which must 
now choose between English and 
Chinese as the sole medium of 
instruction. 

UT the proposal, which 
is based on a finding 
that some 70 percent of 
Hong Kong students are 
incapable of learning in two lan¬ 
guages, has provoked an emotion¬ 
al outcry from thepubha Parents 
and educators rear that the 
stremnmg wiU be elitist and social¬ 
ly divisive, rewarding a privilqgri 
minority (a government report 
sets it at 30 percent) on the basis of 
their achievement in F- ngtisH with 
first-class status, while relegating 
the rest to the less prestigious Cbt- 
acre stream. 

Over the last two decades, the 
mastery of English has become in-- 
separable Trom socio-economic 
status in Hong Kong. Although 
Cantonese, a local dialect of Chi¬ 
nese, is the mother tongue, Hang 
Kong people recognize English as 
the language of success, a crucial 
entrfce into both lucrative jobs in 
business and government. 

More to the point, as 37 percent 



systems have became aware of the\ of the territory's population pre- 
complexity of the issue. ; pares to emigrate to the United 

In 1988, for instance, the Mon- \ States. Canada and other largely 
treal Protestant board adopted its ? 
first comprehensive policy about 
midtiotituralism in education, 
said Ms. Zimnan, who wrote the 
policy. "The policy is a blueprint 
to redly make education equitable 
for xmnoritics.” 


ANN DUNCAN is on the staff of 
the Montreal Gazette. 


countries, 

is ah essential passport oul 

\ Not surprisingly, the debate 
over the language - of instruction 
reflects deeper rifts in Hong Kong 
society. The affluent and emigra¬ 
tion-minded business community 
blames the faUoff in English stan¬ 
dards on the end ofthe British 
elite education system and its re- 


COMMUNICATION... 

WE DO MORE THAN TALK ABOUT IT 


As one of the foremost institutions in the United States, Emerson 
College has focused on education in the communication arts and 
sciences for aver 310 years. 

In 1991, students from throughout the world can attend the EUC in 
(he Netherlands. An EUC-Emersan education combines applied 
learning and theory within the rich con text of the humanities and so¬ 
cial sciences. It is this distinctivestyle of education whidi hashelped 
lcreate leaders in communication fields throughout the world. 

The EUC offers programs taught by Emerson’s prestigious faculty 
members in: 


Advertising 

Writing, Literature fa Publishing 
Journalism: Print fa Broadcast 
International Communication 


Business/Marketing 
Public Relations 
Political Communication 
Television & Film 


the EUC also offers undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Boston and Los Angeles. Applications now accepted for Fall, 1991. 
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FOR BS, MBA DBA university degrees 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SchoteaMp* are now being olierwJ lor the tufflen teas tor ore year at the 
four-year Bachelor of Business AtMM M Mfeo pr og ramme, 
vaur S.Fr, 20,000 euh. 
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QuMHk a wefF-nnamched paper from £®QG to 3000 words Is required 
ate "what i expect to learn (tom a Bachelor's degree in International 


Tb 
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ftoqufraDMRiK A raoognbad Ngft school diploma Is ths minimum require- 
ment in order to be consxtered tor entry into the programme. 

Ooondfc Protessore from our own faculty possessing doctoml degress and 
originating from swife»land. Canada, the US andtbe IK, wit judge foe 
wore. BSL reserves the rW4 to make no award whasawer. fl the councfl 
sufficient mart. 


pepen. __ , 

cannot find a paper o( 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

Uiivaisay of London 

FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

Although BirkDeck exists primary to previda part-time degree couraes tor 
people who are v«riarjg, we ateo offer wide-ranging opportunities for k*- 

wne postgraduate study. 
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A government plan to stream students into secondary schools on the basis of language has stirred debate. 


placement by a nine-year o 
sory education program in 1$78. 
But for the majority of the less 
affluent. Chinese-speaking popu¬ 
lation, who raise their children in 
the one-room flats of Hong 
Kong’s high-rise, low-income ’’es¬ 
tates,” the suggestion of a return 
to such a system strikes a raw 
nerve. Under the previous system 
only 5 percent of secondary- 
school students gained access to 
higher education. 

Since 1984, the Hong Kong gov¬ 
ernment has tried unsuccessfully 
to encouragie schools to adopt Chi¬ 
nese as the medium of instruction. 
Unwilling to risk the loss of good 
students, less than hall of govern¬ 
ment and subsidized schools have 
chosen to adopt Chinese and sev¬ 
eral have switched hide to En¬ 
glish. 

Hong Kong’s quandary over 
failed bilingualism is complicated 
by the new, more defiant stance of 
its youth following the 1989 Tian¬ 
anmen massacre m Beijing. “This 
is notjust an educational issue,” 
said Choi Po-king, lecturer in edu¬ 
cational the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong. “The question of lan¬ 
guage touches on our emerging 
identity here, on the question of 
nationalism and whether young 
people here fed they can be Chi¬ 
nese without bfang loyU to Chi¬ 
na.” 

Although English is mentioned 
in the 1984 Chmese-British Joint 
Declaration rat the future of Hong 
Kong after 1997 (“in addition to 
Chinese, English may be used in 
organs of government and in the 
courts”), Beijing has remained si¬ 
lent so far ot the bias toward En¬ 
glish in the territory's schools. 

ite 


would Eke to sec Mandarin super¬ 
sede English as the language of 
status after 1997, local educators 
argue that Hoag Kong's value to 
Cuma as an international center 
trill prevent that from h ap pe ni ng. 


“The Chinese know that the use 
of Mandarin would require a com¬ 
plete transformation of Hong 
Kong’s meritocracy, and the meri¬ 
tocracy will still need English after 
1997, said Leslie La, lecturer in 
education at the Chinese Universi- 

«y- 

Other educators question 
whether China trill tolerate the 
elitist and westward-looking atti¬ 
tude that Hong Kong’s bias to¬ 
ward English embodies. 

“There is an obvious, long-term 
political implication to the stream¬ 
ing proposal,” said Miss Choi. “If 
it continues after 1997. we could 
see greater resistance to the Chi¬ 
nese political influence from an 
elite of Hong Kong students who 
are Westernized and who will in¬ 
herit all the attitudes of a high- 
status. British-oriented culture.” 

HE teaching of history, 
or more precisely the 
avoidance of it in defer¬ 
ence to China, is anoth¬ 
er contentious area educational 
policy that has resurfaced since 
the Tiananmen events. Although 
teachers here are reamed to teach 
Chinese history to 1976, in reality 
many stop at 1945, thereby dodg¬ 
ing topics that might offend Beg- 
ing. 

A recent poll registered the level 
of anxiety: More than one-third of 
all teachers and administrators 
said they were unlikely to offer a 
new history course called “China 
Today” because they feared cer¬ 
tain issues, like democracy, were 
“too sensitive” to discuss 
Self-censorship and political in¬ 
security among Hong Kong's 
teachers are not unfounded given 
the existence of an “Education Or¬ 
dinance,” which gives the govern¬ 
ment draconian powers to prohib¬ 
it anything that might smack of 
“politics.” The ordinance is just 
one brick in an edifice of govern¬ 
ment control that local educators 
say should be repealed before it is 


passed on to China in 1997. Hong vergence with China in the sphere 
Kong’s curriculum development, of educational policy may be near- 
for example, is stiff controlled by a ing an end. The profound shock of 
government unit set up by the 

Hong Kong. 

combat 

nisi propaganda. 


ing an end. The prof 
June 4, 1989, massacre and the 



Local educators also warn that 
curricular changes since the mid- 
1980s were welcomed by officials in 
China as a means of enhancing the 
litacal consciousness of Hong 
s's then apathetic youth. 

But Hong Kong’s creeping con- 


have nurtured about a common 
educational agenda after 1997. 


NINA MePHERSON has worked 
as a journalist and teacher in China 
and Hong Kong since 1984. 
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JOHN CABOT 
UNIVERSITY 



UMBA 


Cunfafra British academic eocceSsnee wfth DiAch 
irrternaflonal expertise for yowlffiA degree 


NIMBAS 



Bradford 



NIMBAS. The Netherlands Institute for MBA 
Studies has established a partnership-with the 
University of Bradford Management Centre, 
one of Europe's leading business schools. 


Why study for the Bradford MBA in The Netherlands? 

As a smal nation, with an open economy and an exceptional knowledge of foreign 

cultures and languages, the Netherlands has acquired through centuries of ex¬ 
perience a greet reputation and expertise in international business and trade. 

Against the background of Europe 1992 (he Netherlands is the most dynamic 

business environment in which to study for your MBA degree. 

WMBAS-Bradfonf MBA: Key Facts 

■ The MMBAS-Bradtord A®3A has an exceflent international reputation 

■ The NIMBAS-Brattioid MBA combines theory and practice, creeling more 
efficient and effective internationally -oriented managers 

■ The NIMBAS-Bredford MBA is designed for managers who already possess a 
university degree (or equivalent} and a mirtmun of two years work experience 

■ The NB^BAS-BradfoTO MBA comprises a 13 months FuB-T«me Programme, a 
25 months Graduate Stream Programme and a25 months Part-Time Program¬ 
me 

■ The NIMBAS-Bradford European Executive MBA otters a two year programme 
comprising 7 residential sessions In 4 European countries. 

■ The IMMBAS-Bradfbfd MBA Programme is taught in English 

NIMBAS to geared to: 

■ Managers with a university degree, who seek to acquire additional manage¬ 
ment qualifications in order to effectively hold toy management positions in 
both the public and private sector. 

■ Managers who through experience hold key management portions, but 

without the increasingly necessary academic qualifications. 

■ Managers who recognise that their career development wfll be enhanced by 
this renowned MBA degree. 

For further In f ormation, plea se confect; 

Postgraduate Secretary, NIMBAS. P.O. Box 2040,3500 GA Utrecht. 

The Netherlands. Tel.: (31)30-314323 Fax: (31)30- 367320 
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Webster 

UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 

GENEVA • LEIDEN • LONDON - VIENNA 


MORE THAN 
JUST A 
BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 


■ An American university 
in Rome open to stu¬ 
dents of all nationalities. 

i Four-year and study 
abroad programs in lib¬ 
era) arts and business 
studies. 

American Bachelor's de¬ 
grees in: Art History, 
Business Administration, 
English Literature, Inter¬ 
national Affairs. 


| Advanced placement for 
holders of the inter¬ 
national Baccalaureat, 
Maturita or equivalent 
diplomas. 

i Quarter calendar with 
terms beginning in Sep¬ 
tember, January and 
April. 

Five-week summer ses¬ 
sion in June-July. 



Affiliated since 1972 with Hiram College in Ohio. 
Approved by the Delaware Dept, of Public Instruction. 
Authorized by the Italian Ministry of Public Education. 

Contact: JOHN CABOT UNIVERSITY 
Via della Lungara, 233 • 00165 Rome, Italy 
Tel. (396) 6S7.88.81 ffive lines) Telefax (396) 68320.88 
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Fully accredited, internationally recognized degrees: 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (MBA) 
MASTER OF ARTS <MA) 

• Marketing • Economics • International Relations 

• Computer Resource Management •Management 

• Business • Human Resources Development • Finance 

BACHELOR OF ARTS (BA) 

• Anthropology •ComputerStudies •Psychology 

• International Studies •Management •Sociology 

CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
• Accounting •Marketing • RefugeeStucfies 

Day and avenirm desses... five terms a year... snail classes_ 

dynamic atmosphere — opportunity to study at your own pace 
... academically qualified instructors who are active profes si onals 

WEBSTER UNIVERSITY IN GENEVA 
15 route de Collex, CH1233 Bellevue. Switzerland 
Telephone (41+22} 774 24 52, Fox (41 +22) 774 3061 

Please send me information on your Q MBA, O MA, D BA 
and/or Q Certificate programs 

Name:___ 

Address; __ 


.Telephone: 
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WASHINGTON, 


D C 
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u span of courses that ranges from freshman rrtjuircmcntii 
, to graduate research.The (toirKc Washington University offers a 
lurjic array of summer courses to jtive students a chance to initiate. 

: supplement, or accelerate their studies. 

LOCATION 

■ Unrated near the World Bank, International Monetary Fund. Sate 
Department, White House. Corcoran Gallery of Art. Kennedy Center, 
ami a multitude of foundations, public ajwneies. international 
t >rganu?(ti<m>. financial institutions, news h urea us. restaurants, and 

shops..’ 

Nearby Metro stations provide quick access to all areas of the city, 
including museums. Capitol Hill, the Library of Conj^rcss. Embassy Row. 


DATES 

Five-week Summer Session classes bepin May 13 and June IS. 
Time spans for specific courses and special programs may differ. 

HOUSING 

Housing is available on and off campus. 

TOAJPPUT 

Write for our Summer Sessions Announcement, containing 
course listings and procedures for admission and registration. 

Call (202)994-6360 or return this coupon to: 

Office of Summer Sessions 
The George Washington University 
2121 / Street, NW Suite 503 
Washington, DC 20052 
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By Michael Balter 

P ARIS—Until the end of her first 
rar at the University of Paris at 
Nahterre, Claire Kensd did not 
deviate from the path followed by 
the vast majority of French students. She 
grew up attending secondary schools near 
her Pans home, and. after receiving her betc- 
calmreat, the French equivalent of a high 
school diploma, she entered the university. 
Before long, however, she began to feel 
dissatisfied. 
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lenOMKptK Minora 

About 18percent of the American University’s 1,000 students are French. 


“But I didn't like the nniversity, and I didn't 
tike the studies. I fdt anonymous in such a 
big place.” 

I^CTtMsym,Qairc,whoisiKJw 22 ,'win 

receive ter muversty degree in comparative 
literature. Yet it win not be a French license, 
but a bachelor of arts from the American 
University of Paris, the only independent 
university in France able to offer a fully 
accredited American degree. 

Since the nniversity opened in 1962, hun¬ 
dreds of French students have made similar 
decisions to leave their country's school 
system while remaining dose to home. To¬ 
day, roughly 18 percent of the university’s 
approximately 1,000 students are French. 
(Americans make up about 50 perceat, 
while the remaining students come from 
other countries in Europe and elsewhere.) 

This phenomenon could hardly be seen as 
a trend, since the numbers are small com¬ 
pared with the vast majority of students 
who go on to French universities. Yet, for 
those who choose this road, the availability 
of an American degree program represents 
an escape from a path many of them view as 
too rigid and narrow. 

“Many French people who have the op¬ 
portunity to live in other countries just quit 
the system,” said Jerome Gabriel, 23, who 
graduated from the American University of 
Paris last year with a degree in international 


relations. “The schools have teen too ce 
toed around mathematics and science. Pe 
- pie interested in poetry or Htcr^nre have i 
real place, and creativity is annihila ted.Jr 
what we call tte moulage. the molding."; 

A decision to .opt out (rf fed French S 3 
tern cannot be made lightly. For one tfaic 
' the American Urriversny —like eqmvaM 
■ private colleges and umveraries in the Up 
ed States —is expensive. The ftes run dtj 
toSl 1,000 per year. A further complies^ 
is that the American bachelors degree is n 

For many French student! 
pressure secondary ?educa 
environment is a Imeratii 


. some toe fcadmgg«^«^ 

. ' are doing MBAprograims in English.”. 

Ia^pme.cases, die pea^arities of a$tn- 
v demV.badtgforad .'wiJi leai him or her to 


hand,fcstys» 

wonderfoked] 


fe the French bff « f 


|: ‘de Pdmgi ^^^M -.art bistoty majoMU 

f--tte^S^^^oxoffto^»rixfingsdKX^m 
£ ' Tater jtttended. an Engllsh- 

£ university, lad 

[who endurtdyeai^^ higii-- 

loBii ' ; 

Joxpeiienc^..’ -■> ; - - v 
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considered to be equivalent tojbe bfij; 
French educational authorities, aadjp- 
dents who remain in Ranee can encospr. 
difficulties later. \ -? ft 

'The French students who come hefltio 
so for a variety of very specific reasBs," 
said William Gpolla, 'dean and vice ifcsi- 
dent for academic affairs at fee uniyspity: 
“They often concern the opportunitiefpat 
will be open to them afterward- Ndhber 
one is learning American. Fn glish jafter 
four years hoe, they axe functionafljjfam- 
guaL They speak English ail day long' and, 
more importantly, they are writing It hfithrir 
classes at a professional level. Four ywrs of 
that training gives them an unparalleled 
advantage.” I 

Mr. Gpolla said that many of (heJFiencfa 
students who attend the university go into 
the Ln taxational business world, where 
their language stalls are increasingly appre¬ 
ciated. 

“Some of them use us as a stepping-stone 
to a master’s of business administration in. 
the United States,” he said. “The^fBA is 
the standard for business education and if s 
accepted that way even in Europe. Even at 


years,”'he mid.'“As far ns my writragis 
concerned, ! am mort comfcatabfcin En¬ 
glish.” Jean has hot yet.decided'.what ter 
wahts to.db when be gradu^eSr bbt tea. 
thinking about studyingfar a toaster's dtf- 

gree at fee Univaaty of Edinburgh. 

- - Ay might be expected, the existence of a 
stable contingent of French-students at an 
'American university'has a Significant effect 
on (be educational experiences of both na-> 
tionalitks. ■ “ . . 

- “French students generally have a higher 
level of consciousness about-what is going 
on in the world, ” said Larry Portis, a yrofa - 
sor in the American Umvensny’s depart- 
mem of international affairs, “the Ameri¬ 
can students are very weak in that regard, 
but they are strong in the freshness they 


mix cif backgrounds creates adynamic de¬ 
ment in the classroom.” 

Mr. Gpolla agrees feat the American 
high school system is “notoriously deferent, 
it doesn't do a good job.” .On the other 


.'■ssa^tsu^: , 

blo^fe this “vironmeat. »Hn 0 - 

^?2fee begiimifl&” 'say* Claire Ka 
■ “i didn't want fejgo to tte Amencim 4* 
vaatv My father sort of-forced.me j^atv; 
Bul l haveTCTily enjoyed it, and l tbank ay,; - 
now The tffiifflsfaps betweea ptm®* ff 
and indents arenompletdy diffaaMJ. „• 
. havc.teenabletbtakccourxs 
never have been able^to Sfc.r 

system drwma dasse^. theater daMx,., 

, .pespile the good, maite 

give to their Amencrn 

• experiences are tmlikdji to be diared t- . 
than a tdative handful any tune 

■ nearfutureL •. . . 

“There’s a lot of pressure in the Frenc& 

schools, and it comes at an early age, says 

Diane Maroger, 24, an art history major 
who just graduated from the American Uni- 

people aremnch too afraid to take a diner- 
' enipaih. They have learned aD their school 
' lives that you have to choose when yonj ^ 1 
to a certain aossroads, you have to decade 
which road you will take. It's difficult tor 
people to think a different way." . 

MICHAEL BALTER isa Paris-based jqfir- 
nalisL •. 



■ SIU, established for more than 25 years, offers students a top quality American university educatkm, 

• in a truly international context You have the unique opportunity to experience different countries 
throughout Europe and the U.S. while studying for your degree and to study with students from more 
— — than 100 nations. ■. ■ — -, 


DEGREES 


Master's degrees in: Bachelor's degrees in: 

Business Administration (MBA) Business Administration (BBA) 

International Management (MIM) Public Administration (BPA) 

International Relations/Diplomacy (MA) Liberal Arts subjects (BA) 
International Hotel/Tourism Management 

Also Associate Degree - Certificate and Diploma programs 

■ Business Administration ■ Commercial Art ■ European Studies 

■ Computer Systems Management ■ Economics ■ French 

■ General Studies ■ German ■ Hotel/Tourism Management 

■ Engineering Management ■ International Re*ations/Dgjlomacy 

■ Law ■ Pre-Engpneering ■ Pre-Medidne ■ Public A dm in i st ra tion 

■ Psychology ■ Engfish as a foreign language 

Transfers possible between campuses and to other universities 

• English the language of instruction at ail centres 

• Small classes and personal attention. 

England: Central and Greater London France: tens and Strasbourg 
Germany: Heidelberg and Berlin Spain: Madrid 

Switzerland: Engelberg UJSA: Dunedin, Florida 

Write for catalogue and further information to: 
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Complete Four-Year American E.F.A. degree in Paris 
•• Five-Year B.A./6.F.A. degree, unique in Europe 
• Continuing Education course* throughout the year 
•’ Intensive summer programs in June ond July 
*• Instruction in English 
•Mobility opportunity to Parsons in NY and LA. 

For brochure and more inlormation, write or call 
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= UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. = 

MSc Course In Development Administration & Planning 

Special Modules include Anti-Poverty Planning: Planning Models; 
Rural Development; industrial Poficy; Social Policy. 

Full-time, pan-tone or short courses of 2-12 weeks. 

For further Information: 

Professor Peter Townsend/Pervaiz Nazir, 

Department ol Social Policy and Social Planning 
University of Bristol, 40 Berkeley Square, Bristol, BS8IHY, England 
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'III Learn to speak French. 

£ 4 ) fjaff : Unfveraify year — two semesters 

ImBi ' A : ^ {October-January, February-AAay). 
Jiifc '—i i 3 monthlong summer intensive iestidns 
= H |»«|| H W (June. July, September). 1 
sHUgpiMg Ail levels. • 

bistihft d’budes Rran^nss pour Ihnfiants Ihtn^srs 

23, rue Gaston-de-Soporta, 13625 Aix-en-Provence, Cedex, Frfance. 
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By Anthony DePahna 

T EW YORK A- Be- 
IV I cause of die Gulf War, 

| \ some American col- 
X- N leges and univexstties 
have canceled international ex¬ 
change programs or switched from 
domestic air carriers to overseas 
Kbps to keep from becoming ter¬ 
rorist targets, but most of the 
3JM0 overseas study programs for 
American students are running 
wrtboct interruption. 

: /“Outside of Israel, Egypt and 
Turkey, the vast majority of pro¬ 
grams in the world are continuing 
1 is normal,’' said Gerry Thomp¬ 
son, deputy executive director of 
fee Conned on International Edu¬ 
cational Exchange in New York, 
.winch represents approximately 
‘230 institutions in the United 
States and abroad that sponsor 

araftemrr. mtfthangrs 


Most .of, the 62,000 American 
students who study in foreign 
countries, psnaQyf or a semester or 


war and the danger of terrorist 
attacks. One has even remained on 
an Israeli kibbutz, sending back 
dispatches for her campus daOy 
newspaper. 

Bat nearly a dozen institutions 
have decided to caned their ex- 
. change programs, keeping a lew 
Hundred students at home; 

. far Florence, Italy, exchange 
programs have received a written 
throat, and in many other areas 
outside the war zone .there is a 
heightened fear of some terrorist 
reprisal against Americans 
abroad.'- 

Fearing such an-incident, 
Georgetown Uniyersity'dosed its 
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Located in Brussels: fee'heart of Europe ! 

Comparable with American Liberal Arts Universities: 
interactive teaching - personal work - broad education 

VESALIUS COLLEGE 
English-speaking university program of the 
Vrije Universiteit Brussel 
in association with Boston University. 

• On iu main campus, 

• BA, BS and Bachelor of Engineering degrees. 

• Mronr* " m Hnmanhks. Hamm Resonrces Ma na ge ment 
omhikc Fnmarmcs. Social Sciences. Natural and Life Sciences. 


“ Facilities include 300.000-volume library, labs, computers 
network, multi-language laboratory, sports center, student 
counseling. 

• Eariy Semester System (Fall/Spring). 

Mail inquiry to: Vesalius College - VUB 

Pteinbao 2 1050 Brussels Belgium 
Phone : (32)02/641.28.21 or 6412822 


please send information about the Vesalius College Brussels 


Address: 
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GRADUATE COURSES UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

• UraVBSTY COURSES. Fnmdi baccalamat I«mI raquirad. 

Vwftjr: Beginning October to and of May. French Longues* and CmGzation CourMft. 

By im ncliR Oct, to Jon, or Fib, to May. Fn u ftd nunm 25,12 or 6 houra pnr wk 

• “MAOtrrt RE dn lOTgan ■* d» OvWyithm • Fal SaaiMNr: Snptombar to mid Draninr. 

STr • VWn»wS««tor= Octoter to^d of Jonua^ 

UsZl^cwtaheondSom). •E^*«MNw»F*nwjrte«doll^r. 

•Tnifinmn Tirmm^r liTil i in fnr rnrclm T co dun • Eubmpw Cwm 4,6 ,8 wd a> JwwJMy Aug. 
and SladMto. July to nikMugurt. SpSd eoucm • Irtwwlv Sn—mr Smdtmz My So and S*p**mUr 
for Gradoal**. American Cc IW pc cradte. • Ww h* S—toi: SapMmfccir. > 

1 Samtaar fai Podagoey for p w hnw i. • htalui I—toe 3 w l a in January. Cufturaf or 

> Spodd —l—l on roquert . aconondc stwSm ; 

Rtodwt vha nqnlrad. Inquire at 8w CuHwd Mdtoi of k Froach Emtomy- 
CODBS DE CXVHJSATION FRANCHISE, 47 nae dm Eooto, TeL: (1) 40.46JZ2.1L I 
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M m h n totoc 3 weeks in January. Cufturaf or 
economic studto ■ 


-UMvmsnt ac fahi somonne-- 

Centre Experimental (f&vde de la CMSsafion F rcwyiiw aesodi di rUniversiti 
in connadion with the Porie Chamber of Commerce md Industry, organi ze s courses kodng Ta 

• **OwHB«»r Pndkmede Fr m oeis C un enew M etlsenoil y" by wneierer 3 wiul: mrim in AJy. 

• “p q u M ns e to phtor de Fn eiyds dee A f fair —" fay semertsr or yw Indudsd in to “Sedan IWenfcW'. 
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IEMVST-XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
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by eta Norti ConM AeseaUMon 

For further infbimation - caD 


( 1)42 66 6682 


FAX: 47 42 57 22 - TELEX: 281003 F 

71, RUE DU FAUBOURG 
SAINT-HONORE 
75008 PARIS 


Then in January it recalled 
aboot two dozen stadeatswhohad 
already travded to Florence, and 
shat down tte program there. 

Several dozen students from fee 
University of California and the 
California Stake University system 
who are enrolled- in & yearlong 
course ofstndy al Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity in farad were asked to come 
home when their semester‘break 

started on Jan. U. - 

-Henry Weaver, deputy director 
'of tte education abroad program 
of tte University of California, 
said dial except for Israel, no oth¬ 
er changes had been made in .fee 
80 exchange programs the nniVer- 
aty ran in more than 30 countries. 

. Students have the option of 
withdrawing from any course 
without fiimncinl penalty and so 
far, Mr. Weaver said, about 1 per¬ 
cent of tte 1,500 students enrolled 
have done so. $ 

For the Meyers family of Sun¬ 
nyvale, California, fee war is far. 
more immediate. Gayle Meyers, a 
junior al fee University of Penn- 
sytvania, is studying on a kibbutz 
in Israel and sending back dis¬ 
patches to the student newspaper. 
The Daily Pennsylvanian. * 

In one report, sent by fat a few 
hours before the first Said missiles 
hit Israel, Ms. Mtyers described 
13 American students listening to 
the radio for details of fee^war and 
for instructions on how to pat on 
fec tT gas masks. i 


. “We went to class carrying our 
gas masks,” she wrote. * 


' Three days later fee hewspqper 
printed a tetter from Ms. Meyers's 
mother. “Our. fears and codc^ns 
for our daughter’s well-being; do 
not overshadow; our appredalhsf 
of the Importance of the expefr 
ence for her,” Barbara Mtyers 
wrote. 

“Yrt, is coining under Iraqi mis¬ 
sile attack a necessary part pf a 
wefl-rounded, muliifaceted college 
education?" J 

Most other institutions 10 can¬ 
cel exchanges do not. have pro¬ 
grams in the Middle East, bnt-are 
concerned feat their students 
might fall into terrorist traps. - 

T HE University of Min¬ 
nesota has concdedtits 
program in Moroixo- 
Several institutions, ln~ 
duding Duke University in Dur- 

ham. North Carolina, Trinity Cd- 
. le^gc in Hartford, Connecticut, 
Texas A&M in College Station, 
and Harding University in Seaj^r, 
Arkansas, suspended programs m 
Italy. ‘J- 

Rider College in Lawrence 
Township, New Jersey, called off 
urograms in Italy mid Greece. Ete- 
Fauw University in Greencastie, 
Indiana,, canceled its course in 
Greece and the Utuvenity of Wis- 
xonsm_at Eau Claire decided not 1 
to open its programs in Gerrteny.v 
Last fall, Catifontia Stale Um- 
veisxty's exchange program was 
one of about 30 programs in Flor¬ 
ence to receive a letter from an 
' organization calling itself the Pop¬ 
ular Secret Revolutionary Move¬ 
ment, threatening to ‘‘heavily 
strike American interests in this 
city” if Iraq was attacked. 

Brenda S. Robinson, dean for 
international education in the 
chancellor’s office at California 
State. Unzventity, said that al¬ 
though fee letter was being taken 
seriously, “we're not going to mill 
the program out at this time unless 
there is violence in fee city that 
endangers (he lives of our stu¬ 
dents." 

Ms. Thompson of the Council 
on International Educational Ex¬ 
change, said the council has not 
canceled any of the 15 exchange 
programs it runs and few students 
who signed op last faU for fee 
■spring semester have wiihdra*®. 


. ‘ « . 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


United States International 


University - Europe 
London Campus 
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CM! Engineering 
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Office of Admissions (HT) 
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Fax: 0923 - 242227 
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ALBERT COLLEGE Ontario - Canada 

Help your son 

or daughter 

prepare for 
university 
in a stable 
and caring 

environment 

SINCE 1837 

• Located on a scenic 25 acre bay front campos near Toronto, Canada. 

• Wife average class sixes of 14 students, Albert College offers a 
personalised approach to education. 

• A superb academic program is enhanced by chaBeoglng opportuni¬ 
ties in fee arts, music and sports. 

• 95% of all Albert College graduates enter tte College or University 
of their choice. 

For more Mcrmaaon contact: 

AdmMsm Department Albert CoBeee - 
1» Pandas St Westjme^OMtaiio, Casada.KSPlM 
TeL : ti&96$&26 Fax: 6&mm 
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"pigitai Equipment Corp^ one of 700 companies in the Sophia Antipolis 


F. BancOo/Shm 

i ological park near Nice. 


IJ.S. Teaa i Proposes Institute in France 


S OPHIA ANTIPOLIS, Fiance — A 
Reach oomp titer scientist and his for¬ 
mer j^essw at tire Uriivtra^ 

_ iforuia at Los Angeles are teaming up 

oq a plan to create an American-styk interna¬ 
tional technology institute here. 

Under the plan, a sort of joint venture would 
he formed among the world's best en gineering 
schools to offer American master’s and doctor- 
ale programs to European students at this 
sprawling science park, 25 kilometers (15 
miles) west of Nice. The courses would be 
taught in English. 

Although still in the conceptual stage, the 
school has tentatively been called the Sophia 
Institute of Technology. According to its pro- 
" rooters, Michael Mdkanoff and Serge Mir- 
. undo, it could offer its first full-credit classes. 

. perhaps in computer science and arvironmen- 
. ul engineering.' by next January. They added 
"that programs could eventually be developed 
in electronics, nuclear engineering, aerospace, 
materials and chemical engineering. 

“The basic idea is founded oathe fact that 
* Sophia Antipolis is one of the best technology 
parks in the world, with at least companies 

-"operating research laboratories there, 5 ’ Mr. 
Mdkanoff said in a telephone interview from 
• Los Angeles, where-he is a professor and cur- 
- rent director of UCLA’s manufacturing engi- 
• ramrog program. **It is the ideal place to set op 
an advanced technology school where ad¬ 
vanced degrees can be combined with research 
work taking place at these company labs.” 

For the pastyem’ and a half, Mr. Mdkanoff 
has been plotting the concept with Mr. Mir¬ 
anda, a computer science professor at Nice 
' Sophia Antipolis University. Mr. Miranda 
earned his mister’s degree at UCLA in-1977 
'under Mr. Mdkanoff, founder ot UCLA’s 
" computer science d epart m ent. 

Though French uni verities and their elite 
grundeseatla r traditionally have had very lim-. 
ned dealings with corporate interests, Mr. Mir- 
• anda said the Sophia school’would be highly 
integrated into the business fabric of Sophia 
Antipolis, where about700companies are situ¬ 
ated on 2300 hectares (5,683 acres) of parfc>/' 
- These include American companies, such as 
Digital Equipment Corp-. NCR, Rockwdl In- 


temationd mid Dow Coming as well as many 
major French technology companies, such as 
Thomson and Matra. 

Sophia Antipolis has also attracted many 
independent and government research insti¬ 
tutes, such as the French National Science 
Research Center and the French Energy Re¬ 
search Agency. 

“I can envision a tight cooperation between 
industry, acad emia and research institutes,” he 
said. 

Mr. Miranda is currently discussing the con¬ 
cept with the French Industry Ministry in the 
hopes of securing funds to carry out a feasibil¬ 
ity study. Such astudy, he said, would evaluate 


Hie school would offer 
American master’s and 
doctorate programs to 
European students. 


the actual interest in such an institution by 

major European and American com panies, fto- 

tennine the levd of demand by potential stu- 


umvenaties in the United States, Europe and 
Asia and develop cost and revenue estimates. 

Why an Amencan graduate degree program 
in Europe? 

"For industry, Europe win become one 
country with 1992," Mr. Miranda said, refer¬ 
ring to the {dan lo integrate the 12-nation 
European Community as a single market by 
die end of 1992 “This is absohitdy obvious for 
computers and h will probably be for other 
sectras, which means that there will be a need 
for education by American companies trying 
to make their way in Ennye.lt would be ideal 
if they could aid highly educated people, 
trained to the American standards, yet still 
European.’’ 

Mr. Mdkanoff added: “I feel that with the 
European market developing and Eastern Eu- 
rope opening up, the time has come for a major 
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5 IJO STUDENT VBA 

5 LIVE ON CAMPUS OR WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY 
$ COMPUTER ASSISTED LANGUAGE LEARNING 
5 TOEFL PREPARATION 
i CULTURAL ORIENTATION 
3 ENGLISH INSTRUCTIONS AT ALL LEVELS: 

QEGJNNERS TO ADVANCED . 

i SPECIAL NEW PROGRAM: AMERICAN BUSINESS 
■ LANGUAGES AND PRACTICES -LEARN THE 
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of IFAM's future managere to be recruited even before the completion of 

their master's degree. 

in 1966, FAMs rapid development led to fce creation of the program, 

MEM Unhmty. In assodafion with top American business schoote. this 
program oflws a 1-year 1®A to university graduates and executives. 

IFAM, the Erst PranooAmerican Management msffiite. 
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NEUCHATEL-SWITZERLAND 

giving access to degree s&ufies at top universities in the USA or 
England. 

Other comm avahnble: Hotel Operations (2 years). Catering 
Management (1 year}. Bum Office and Housekeeping Management 
(1 year). 

AO courses include paid internships in Swiss hotels. Stan of courses: 
July 15,1991. . w 


We also offer SUMMER COVSS&S in Business Administration and 
Management Devsiopment in B pats-of 1 week each, starting on 
July 22,1991. 

Free brochure from lHTTl, fntematioaal Hotel and Tourism Training 
Institutes Ld, Bo^ CH-400S BesaL" 
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Tuning In the Latest Technology 


By Jacques Neber 


P ARIS —- To hdp re¬ 
searchers and engineers 
keep up with the latest 
advances in their special¬ 
ties, a group of European technol¬ 
ogy co mpani es has established a 
saleUhe-oased -video education 
program that serves employees at 
thor offices across the Continent. 

Nowin its third year, the Euro¬ 
pean Program of Advanced Con- 
tinning Education, or EnroPACR 


. %. w- «U<* 




(.European research institute. But European 
education d^rces are complex as each country 
has a different str u ct ur e. American advanced 
degrees — the master's and PhD — are 
straightforward, and En glish is recognized as 
he language of technology.” 

Such an institute, Mr. Mdkanoff added, 
xmld provide a way for Europe to recycle its 
mgineers who risk becoming obsolete because 
if the increasingly rapid advances in technol- 

1 “The life 1 of a modern engineer today is 
Amu! 15 years," he said. “With a program 
listing one year, we can renew Us mfonna- 

T ~Y~ GW such a program would work 
I — 1 would dqrend on the input from 
I I the corporate participants who 
.X. R would be sending their employees 
to Uie school - 

The overall conbept, which Mr. Mdkanoff 
sain plays on “the recognized leadership of 
American technology,” calls for the institute to 
grab at its I^re,; at least initially, six to 12 
Amman engi ne e rin g schools, each of winch 
wound send rate or more professors to Sophia 
Antnohs each year to teach. 

CUsses would be held in facilities at the 
sciende park and practical lab work would be 
provided at the facilities of corporate sponsois 
and participating research institutes. 

Thoigli he has received no commitments, 
Mr. MsOamoff said be has received positive 
feedback from coDeagpes at the University of 
- Illinois Bt Urbana-C&nroaign, Stanford Uni- 
vnsity, Carncpc-Mdl<xi Umversity and Rens- 
sdaer Pytyteconie Institute. 

Top Soropean and Asian universities that 
agreed td main tain American standards could 
also be invited into the venture. Colleagues at 
Japanese Wd Korean universities have also 
expressedVntcrest, Mr. Mdkanoff said. 

‘Therc’i sudi a tremendous need for engh 
neering schools,” Mr. Mdkanoff sahL “There's 
much mord,demand than there is room.” 

\ Jacques Neher 


teace from companies that see it 
as a cost-efficient and flexible way 
mkeffi them scientists up-to-date. 
In 1988, EnroPAGE’s first satellite 
tnmsmjssons were received at 14 
sites. Today, the lectures are 
jacked up ai 160 sites. 

Every workday, from 10 AJiL 
to noon, EnroPACE’s Paris head¬ 
quarters beams pro-recorded vid¬ 
eo lectures, prodneed in English at 
about 25 ufevi sioa s tudios around 
Europe, to EUTELSAT-1, which 
then relays the signal to 55 compa¬ 
nies and universitks. Each pays 
an annual membership fee of 
30,000 Ecus (540^50), plus up to 
90,000 Ecus in service fees, de¬ 
pending on the number of employ¬ 
ees enrolled. 

“We hope to have 100 membere 
within two years,” said Tage Frisk, 
president of EnroPACE “With 
that number, we wiH be financially 
safe and them we can really start 
exploring expansion.” 



W ITH a current oper¬ 
ating budget of 
aronnd 3 million 
Ecus, EnroPACE of¬ 
fers 35 courses, of between two 
and 20 horns each, max fields — 
microelectronics, software engi¬ 
neering, tdecomnnmicatkxis, arti¬ 
ficial inldHgeoce, advanced man¬ 
ufacturing technology and 
technology management, m addi- 
tion, five interactive satellite cov¬ 
erage and reporting is provided 
several times a year from scientific 
seminars and conferences. 

The broadcast courses, winch 
are accompanied by written mate¬ 
rials, are non-credit and no de¬ 
grees are offered. 

The program was conceived in 
1986 % IBM Europe, Philips, 
Thomson. British Telecom and 
Hewlett-Packard, with Bull, the 
Danish Enleqrrise-Umveraty Sys¬ 
tems; Digital, rundetcc, Fusdesoo 
and IRI of Italy joining as found- 


Mr. Frisk, formerly director of 
IBM’s continuing education cen¬ 
ter in Brussels, has been active in 
theprogram from the begmnrng. 

“I was mnch involved m Euro¬ 
pean Community research pro¬ 
grams... and ifo&w that there was 
no way of mating continuing edn- 
cation requirements by pulling 
pet^le into classrooms,” lie re¬ 


called. “It’s just not economical to 
put people into a central location 
and tram them. It’s even h»rHw 
for smaller companies, which 
might have only one or two ex¬ 
perts in a certain field. If you want 
to keep than up-to-date, you have 
to torn to remote distance school¬ 
ing.” 

Users of EnroPACE give it high 
marks for coarse con trait. But they 
have been less than enthusiastic 
about the program's static, “talk¬ 
ing beads” presentation. 

“Our researchers find the 
courses good, so good that they 
have been willing to overlook the 
shortcomings in style.” said Rich¬ 
ard T. Lamb, manager of interna¬ 
tional training support for British 
Telecom. 

Mr. Frisk acknowledged that 
the early presentations tended to 
be dull but added that “as we’ve 
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gained experience, we’ve gotten 
more sophisticated.” 

Mr. Lamb estimated that 200 to 
300 British Telecom employees 
have taken one or more Enro¬ 
PACE courses since the program 
started. Typically, Ik said, the 
courses are recorded by the com¬ 
pany, and then shown to small 
employee groups meeting a few 
times a week, often with a special¬ 
ist present to serve as a tutor. 

Students can question the in¬ 
structor by computer via an elec¬ 
tronic mail system, but written re¬ 
sponses are not guaranteed 
immediately. For the live semi¬ 
nars, students in remote classes 
canpose questions by telephone. 

Tne lack of real interactive con¬ 
ference broadcasts is rated by 
some as a significant drawback. 

Kruno Hemant, deputy direc¬ 
tor of technical education for Sie¬ 


mens AG, said the inability of 
EnroPACE to provide two-way 
live video was, in part, responsible 
for his company's reluctance to 
join the program. 

"Distance learning that uses 
new technology will be more and 
more necessary in the future,” Mr. 
Hemam said, referring to broad¬ 
band satellite broadcasting that 
permits, two-way video communi¬ 
cations as well as data transfer. 

He said that Siemens is starting 
to experiment with such technol¬ 
ogy in-house, where it spends 460 
mStion Deutsche marks (S311 util- 
lion) a year to provide continuing 
education for many of its 40,000 
engineers and scientists at more 
than 50 training centers. 


JACQUES NEBER is a Paris- 

based journalist 
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Your M.B.A. in PARIS and tfie (J.5. 

The best from Europe and America 
for your graduate studies in International Management 

MJLA. UhnnanHy is a graduate program of Managemont created 
in 1986 by the FirenaaAmerkxn Institute of Management (LF.AM.) 
and devalopped in auedafion with leading U.S. Universities. 

11 to 16 montits of study 
4 h Poris, France • 7 to 12 In the U.S. 

October to September or December 
2 DIPLOMAS 

• M.SA. (Master of Business Admini s tr a t i on) 
from AACSS accredited American Universities. 

• Graduate certificate from M.&A. University. 

M.B.A. University/IFAM, 19 rue C&prh, 75015 Paris. 
Tel.: 33(1) 42 73 26 53 — hue 33 (1) 47 05 74 75 


Ecole de Gastronome Fran^aise Rttz-Escoffier 

THE ULTIMATE FRENCH COOKING SCHOOL 
Located in the prestigious Paris Ritz. 

For codring enthusiasts mid professionals. 

One week to 12 week, certificate and diploma, courses in 
cooking, bread and pastry making, wine and table service. 
AS courses taught in French and En glish, 

Daily demonstrations. 

Next Winter/Spring sessions begin Feb. 18, Apr. 1 & May 13,1991. 
To receive a brochure, please call or write: 

HOTEL RITZ . ... 

IS Place Veadflae 75601 Aria Ra nee 
Td. 33 (1)42 60 3830 Fax 33 (1)426023 7L In US. 1-800-966-5758. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN THE CULINARY WORLD 

LE CORDON BLEU 




ECOLE DE CUISINE ET DE PATISSERIE 
Sore 1899 

Learn from Master chefs 
f in the dassfcal French tradohoa 

FuU-trrne Classical Cyde starts: 

Apr. 2, July 1 & SepL 3ft 1991 and Jan. 1992. 
\ Intensive 4-5 day sessions: Pastry, Bread. _ 
Daily demonstrations, open to public. 
Special programs for private grams. 


CHICAGO 

DESIGN, ART, 

& FASHION 

Fashion Design, Graphic 
Design. Interior Design. 
Illustration, Photography, 
Fashion Merdhcridtetng, 
4-year BA degree and 
2-year degree Write to: 

RAY COLLEGE 
OF DESIGN 

RAY-VOGUE 

401 N. Wabash Awenue 
Chlcaga ILL 60611 USA 




INTERNATIONAL HOTEL I 
INSTITUTE LUCER 


Site Hotel HaugaMtiPIptoiN 

ModUte eousasn-3 vtara}. 
FinMtacities.lndMduafanntion 
1 - Year certificate in F & B Maiagement 

2- Year dpbma In Hotel Operational 
Management 

3- Yesr^tama ir Hotel Uanagemem 

WrSutr intonation to 
I hO Hotel WaJdstatttan. 
CH-63S3 VVegoa, Swazsrtard, 

Tat (41) 41/41 tiUftt (<1) W4137 Ml 


EDUCATIONAL AUHNATIVES 
ARE UNLIMITED 

Betoddce cwl Wbanoltan ton one souca 
WN*deuea?WWu*n«Y? 

Howlopepae? 

Bcperttse In undergraduate degrees 
and fates, lax. Hemofcnd 
ttetaftraSKdiitEBBogmmrn e i 
Cal landon; 44 71 6026926 
or tax USA: 1617189 6259 
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1990 brochure available. 


INTERNA T/ONA L 
HOTEL & TOURISM 
MAN A GEM ENT STUDIES 
IN STRASBOURG 

7 Year Certificate ! / 

2 Yeror D/pfomo /ff !> M 

7 s/It cur irt E/vcp/r;.h / mmm /U! Mit 

Sltt/niss-ion: t.Icy, ScZIL'rPDi-r i j',:r.L/iiry 


t.lA NAGfM£Nr , 
DEVClOPMSNr 
INSTITUTE 
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SWISS HOTEL MANAGEMENT I 
DIPLOMA PR06RAMS 

SWISS/AMERICAN HOSPITALITY 
0ACHEL0B DECREE PR06BAMS 

For I n fewn oH on: 

HOTELCONSULT 5HCC — InsYitut Hotelier «Cesar Rltzs 
CH-1897 LE BOUVERET 8 - SWITZERLAND 
Phone: 41 (25J81 30 51, Fox 41 (25181 36 50 


HOTELCONSULT 

SHCC COLLEGES SWITZERLAND 
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SWISS 

HOTEL AND TOURISM 
SCHOOL 

1 year Hotel Operations Diploma |^2 

2 year Hotel Management Diptoma WT jft 

Full HC1MA acaecMon. 

Transfer crecfits to US and European Universities. . hostr 


Saturdays 

in the THT 


F4\:E4:r:: telex: Mm 

‘i.kU-.m KU^iSKi, 

''MM-HONOR!. 

‘-WIN ]> \R|' 
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International Travel Consultant's course. > 
OfficlaJ IATA Diftioma. 

Write for foformatiofi to: 

HOSTA HOTEL AND TOURISM SCHOOL 
1854 H LEYSIN. SWTTZERLAhHD. 

Tet.: 4t (25)342611. Fax: 41 (25)341821. 
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r DUCAT10NAL COUNSBJ NG i 
U.S. BOARDING SCHOOLS 
A COLLEGES 
Joan P. Hague, M_A_ 

100 Colony Square, Suite 200 

Atlanta, GA 30361 
Fax.- (KM) 870-9005 
-TeL (404) 872-9128_ 


B=aMNBH00K SCHOOLS =51 
BLOOMFEIDffllS,HllffiA 

fsaflfflce in academics. 
and the arts in an anparnlii 
architectural setting; college 
preparatory, outstatM&na record 


.J&new Way 
and dayior grades 9-12. 

Tel.: (313) 645-3610 
Fax: (313) 645-1012 



The 

Winchendon 

School 

A traditional. New England 
college preparatory school 
helping underachieving 
boys & girls, gr. S-PC. 
through an individualized! 
structured program. 

• 5:1 Student/Faculty Ratio 

• Study Slcills Instruction 

• Inter scholastic Sports 

■ Summer Session 

■ Visual and Performing 
Arts 

a 18-Hole Golf Course 
J. William La Belie, 
Headmaster 
Winchendon School 
170 Ash Street 
Winchendon, MA 01475 
800-622-1119 


International Education /A Special 'Report 


Rio to Revive Literacy Campaign 


By Louise Byrne 


R 


10 DE JANEIRO—In 
the skeleton of a drab 
and half-constructed 
school a family of six 
occupies half a classroom. Several 
other families have taken over the 
library and on the roof a whole 
community now lives in rows of 
precarious shacks. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the abandoned “CIEPs" 
are happy to be off the street 
Electricity is pilfered from nearby 
street cables and running water 
reaches to die second Floor. 

The scenario is repeated in sev¬ 
eral parts of the sprawling city as 
hundreds of Rio's homeless inhab¬ 
it at least 10 of the uniformly de¬ 
signed half-complete schools. 
Their plight epitomizes Brazil's 
lack of two of tbe most basic social 
its, bousing and good primary 
fucarion for its population of 
over 150 million. 

More than 160 CIEPs, (an ab¬ 
breviation Tor Centres Iniegrados 
tte Educatfto Pubhca, or Integrated 
Centers lor Public Education), are 
working as schools in the state of 
Rio de Janeiro. They are the work 
of the former Rio state governor. 


NORTH COUNTRY SCHOOL 
LAKE Placid - new vqrk • ijsa 
coed, grades 4-8 




A furxx bovtlng xnool o(Mng a 
c W nyngeurrtcufcm and education 
for m whoM cnw. Small. aiarefy liwng 
groups anddacMt afloui cMtfcan 


RJy acciMM program. 
AFFILIATED WITH 

CAMP TREETTOPS 

P.O. Box 1B7*. Lata PlmcJd, NY IZMC 
(918)323-0320 


EXCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 

FOR THE SEVERELY RETARDED A MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 

• Year-round 


• Private, Non-Profit 

• Both to 22 yuan 

• Unusual Syndrom*! 
(including R*tt) 

• Community Bawd Homos in 
tfw Borl nJ i h o s 

• Opon Door Visiting Policy 


• Extensive Physical Thorapy 
iCJockMotfcdG 


Can 



Round Km dock 

• Pro-vocational Train sag 

• Activates of Deify Living 

• Acthro Poront Association 

or Or. Bmf 


BERKSHIRE CHILDREN'S COMMUNITY 

41 lam* Andos GndlminBton, MA 01230 USA 
[413] 528-2523 


WOODWARD 
ACADEMY* 


RESIDENT LIFE PROGRAM 


An outstanding college preparatory 
program in academics, athletics, 
and the arts In a structured caring 
environment encourages students 
to attain their highest goals. Limited 
1991-92 openings; Grades 7-12, 
Co-ed, non-discriminatoiy. 
ADMISSIONS ■ 1662 RUGBY AVE 
ATLANTA, GA 30337 - (404) 785-8262 

APPLICANTS MUST B£ FLUENT IN ENGLISH AND SUBMIT SSAT SCORES. 
WOODWARD ACADEMY ADMINISTERS 
A NON-USCHIMINAIOflY POLICY OF ADMESSONS- 
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OXFORD ACADEMY 

ONE STUDENT, ONE MASTER IN EACH CLASS 

Far boys 14-20 at average to superior Intelligence who have 
(tendencies; who - - 


academic deficiencies; who have lost ora or more 
school; who wish to accelerate; or foreign students 
enter American universities. E.S.L. Completely ' 
stiuettan in b private cla ss ro om setting. Rofling 


of 
to 
in- 

ing admissions. 


Boarding and Tuition, March 1-June 11991: S9.000.00 
Summer School. June 16-Juiy 19.1991: $3,675.00 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVERS SINCE 1908 
Dept. IH • Box P. Westbrook, CT 08498 USA • (203)399-6247 


LOS ANGELES for Year-round English Study • Short term 
summer programs • Monthly sessions • Nine levels of proficiency 
f • Cultural interaction • Academic preparation 
8 Affordable rates * Great climate 
/A COAST LANGUAGE AC A DEM Y 

A -OT-0 t'otan Bhd. Smtr SCO lit (BIS) 346-1113 

Tet&*Jtm,C*6fatu 9136t USA _ Far fBI8) 3464619 



CARSON LONG 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Helping the boy of average ability reach full 
potential. Grades 6-12. Separate Jr. Dept. 
Structured environment Honors Courses. 
Leadership Training. How-To-Study, ESL and 
Reading Help. Supervised study. Public 
Speaking. Glee Club. Drum & Bugle Corps. Trips to 
Philadelphia. Gettyburg and Washington. $6900 in¬ 
cludes uniforms. Accredited. Non-discriminatory. 
Preparing confident, caring, disciplined & healthy 
young men for college $ life since 1837. Box 98F 
New Bloomfield, PA 17068. (717)582-2121. 



TAFT 

SwMm&'ScAoal'W 

•±20‘*nT»mptHbnled in beautiful 
Litriifirid County, within pnuisulr 
drive to Boston and New Voc k City 
•unill, ptiwul uudnllfinliy riti« 
*m*iorcaw»eol/*nng*incli«fc;Hiilofy. 
Chemistry. English. French, Spanish, 
Chi new. German. Russian. Mj thenut- 
■k. An and Theatre, utilizing Tafts 
new Am and Humaniim Center 
■ athletic program and a varied schedule 
of weekday and weekend reran 


lone 26th-July 31st *5-Week 
Enrichment Program for 
students entering Grades 8-12 

Electives include: Reading, Study Skill,. 
ESL and Prep, for SAT 

The Taft Summer School admits »io- 
denrsafany rate to aUrtglUi, privileges, 

4ltd programs, and doe* not discrunmate 

on the haw* of race, color, creed, k* or 
na Nanai origin lit the adrahtblratran of 
it* pohciej or program*. 

For marelpfartnarioo and a catalog con tact: 
Michael Towmcwd. D ir ect or . Room 103 
TAFT SUMMER SCHOOL 

Watertown. CT 0(795(203) 374-251$ 


Leone) Brizola, who sought from 
1985 to revitalize primaiy educa¬ 
tion by building 5uG model CIEPs 
and to extend education and wel¬ 
fare to some of region's poor chil¬ 
dren. 

With a changeover in power in 
1987, however, his program foun¬ 
dered. Hie present governor of 
Rio, Moreira Franco, said he did 
not have the money to complete 
the schools, whose total number 
still came to well bdtow 500. In the 
event, 124 were completed and 
155 were left unfinishe d. 

But next month. Mr. Brizola 
returns to power, vowing to forge 
ahead with his Special Education 
Program. Criticized by some, 
praised by others, the CIEP 
sought to be one of the first stale 
schools in Brazil to receive chil¬ 
dren for the full day. The 
would attend lessons, do 
homework at school, eat two 
meals a day, take showers and visit 
the resident school doctor. 

Designed by the Brazilian archi¬ 
tect, Oscar Niemayer, the CIEP 
aimed to be a schooifcouse that 

catered for more than just the edu¬ 
cational needs of the city’s poor 
children. Tbe reality of a full day’s 
schooling is still not achieved in all 
CIEPs today, but children attend¬ 
ing the CIEPs do better than many 
chudren not within the network. 
In sane pans of Brazil, pupils go 
to school for just two hours a day 
as classrooms and teachers work 
through up to five shifts. 

However, its critics point ran 


that the GEP is more than three 
times more expensive to run than 
other state primaiy schools, that it 
reaches only 5 percent of the city's 
poor children and that, above all 
its “elitism” ignores the scope of 
the country's education problems. 

At least 30 milli on people, or 
one-fifth of the population, are 
illiterate, although some experts 
claim the figure is much higher. 
Some educators claim that nearly 
half of the population of Rio de 
Janeiro over 14 cannot read or 
write competently. 

The countrys severe education 
problems go back to slavery.’' said 
Miguel Darcy de Oliveira, of 
IDAC, the Institute for Educa¬ 
tional Development, which is 
based in Ria “When abolition 
was proclaimed in 1888, nothing 
was done to compensate or inte¬ 
grate the former slaves into soci¬ 
ety. Todays teaching methods and 
schools continue to be geared to¬ 
ward tbe middle classes and not 
the poor." 

T HE illiteracy rate is 
highest in Brazil’s im¬ 
poverished northeast — 
Mr. Oliveira says the re¬ 
gion is functionally illiterate — 
but Brazil's major cities, such as 
Rio and S5o Paulo, have suffered 
badly from rapid expansion. As 
the population has increased five 
to tenfold, investment in educa¬ 
tion has diminished. 

“When the education system 
fails, the parents and the child 
blame themselves, developing a 


false sense of their own worthless¬ 
ness," Mr. OGvdra said. “They 
never blame the schooL" 

Although school attendance in 
Brazil is obligatory up to 14 years 
of age, the law is rarely enforced. 
After several repetitions of a year, 
which they repeatedly fan, many 
children have school prematurely. 

However, through the Brazilian 
educator Paulo Frcire, a new ped- 

tflile &50sand tla^ovedsome 
politicians to recognize the need to 
address different educational 
needs. 

“It is not just a question of ped¬ 
agogic technique and philoso¬ 
phy, ’ said Mana Yedda Linares, a 
leader of Mr. Brizola’s Partido De- 
mocratico TrabaBrista (Democrat¬ 
ic Labor Party). “The political de¬ 
cision to spend the money needed 
to bring about tbe changes has to 
be made.” 

“The GEPs are expensive but 
the long-term social benefits de¬ 
feat the critics," she added. 

The 11-month-old government 

of President Fernando Collor de 
Mdlo supports most o f the theo¬ 
ries behind Rio’s CIEPs, but is not 
convinced that the schools are tlx 
best option. In a major move 
against what it recognizes as the 
absurdly small number of hours 
that children spend at school, the 
government has increased the 
number of school days from 180 to 
200 for 1991 and will in cr e ase in 
stages the average daily hours 
from four to six. 
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A half-bull school, which has been taken over by homeless families . in Rio & Janttn | J JI■ ! ^ 
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Five morshs ago, the new gov¬ 
ernment al» announced its own 
literacy canpaign under the bold 
promise that by 1995 it will reduce 
by 75 percent the number of illit¬ 
erates in tie country. Backed by 
5150 mfilim fro m the World Bank 
and increaed resources from the 
national bidget, the program will 
be conccmrating in its first stage 
on improwng teacher training. 

It win dso be giving financial 
incentives to state authorities that 
pay its tochers what it calls “a 


dignified wage." Wages for prima¬ 
ry school teachers in Brazil vary 
from S10 to 5250 a month. In the 
northeast, teachers with minimal 
education themselves are working 
as so-called “lay teachers," work¬ 
ing almost full-time for under 810. 

Zaia Brandao, professor of edu¬ 
cation at the Catholic University 
of Rio, hopes the government will 
be able to turn its promises into 
reality. She pointed out that, since 
almost the beginning of the centu¬ 
ry, there have been outcries for 


literacy campaigns, but that the 
resulting programs rard> achieved 
much. 

“The trouble is that each new 
government wonts to put its own 
new seal on education so that 
there is little continuity and often 
very little thought given ip along; 
lasung policy toward education, 
she said. 

LOUISE BYRNE is a journalist 
baud in Rio tie Janeiro. 


West ladies University: A Regional Institution That Works 
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By Mark Rurlansky 
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INGSTON, Jamaica 
— There is nothing 
more revered in the 
modern Caribbean 
than education. Elections have 
been won and lost on the issue of 
government spending for educa¬ 
tion. If only one institution in the 
English - speaking Caribbean Has 
after 30 years lived up to the 
promises of regional cooperation, 
it is not surprising that it is their 
university. 

After decades of sometimes fe¬ 
rtile struggles toward an integrated 


Caribbean based on the model of 
the European Community, the 
University of the West Indies has 
been the one regional endeavor 
that, through inteigovemment co¬ 
operation, has always functioned. 

“It is a very important regional 
institution because so many have 
broken down over time," said Pau¬ 
la Williams, a spokeswoman fOr 
the university's campus in Trini¬ 
dad 

In the British colonial system, 
both before and after emancipa¬ 
tion, the lack of educational op¬ 
portunities was one of the deep 
grievances of the large majority of 
impoverished people. 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY SCHOOLS OF ATHENS 
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The only school in Greece offering the 
International Baccalaureate Program 
Outstanding College Admissions Record 
Excellent Labs, Libraries. Computer Centers 
Extensive Foreign Language Program and 
Special Student Services 
1 Field Trips, Sports, Cultural Activities for 
Junior Kindergarten through 12th Grade 

Boarding School - Grades 9-12 

Please write or call for brochure 
and additional information. 


ACS 


129 Aghias Paraskevis Street 
GR-152 34 Halandri. Athens. Greece 
Tel. 6393 200-T1 x: 223355 ACS G R 
Fax; 6390051 



Bennington juor program 


Pre-college counts for students 
entering 11th or 12th grade 
JUNE 29-JULY 27.1991 


FICTION * HUNIDK* DRUU * HUSK A MATH * NILOSOPHV 

* PSYCHOLOGY * POETRY ** DANCE * CERAMICS * VfBEO * 
JOURNALISM* PHOTOGRAPHY * GERBER STUDIES * DRAWING 

* UW * SCRIPTURE * ARCHITECTURE * LANGUAGES * PROSE 
ART HISTORY* ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY * YOKE * GENETICS 

* COMMUNICATIONS * * ElECTIVES * TUTORIALS * WORKSHOPS * 
GUEST SPEAKERS & GUEST ARTISTS * RECREATION * * TOPS TO NEW 
ENGLAND'S FOREMOST ARTS FE5T1VA15.. AND SUlWAEB IN VERMONT 


fajucMHMfluc Shari Ajpw, MSS ACSW, Director, Mgtofl JifyPragiunv 
BaariDfltofl Colegs, BoxT, Bennington, YT 05201 TeL 802-442-5401 


BARNARD’S 

SUMMER IN NEW YORK 

A Pre-College Program —July 7 - August 3, 1991 

Young men and women: Partiopate in a coeducational college 
levd program while you enjoy the warfd'5 most exciting dty. 
Experience a challenging academic program in whjdi the city itself 
is an extension of die dassroom. 

Summer in New York is for For further informAtiotu contact: 

bright high^ rartivatedyuung Beth GKndkr. Director 
men and women who have Barnard Coflege, Columbia UnivasSy 

completed the 10th or 11th grade. BoedHT,3009 Roadway 

BARNARD SST* 


^MighGiqfl 
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A Now England Preparatory School 

AND SUMMER SESSION 

Individualized programs (or boys 
& girls ages 8-19. Improve study 
skiQs. academic foundation and 
self-confidence. One-to-one 
assistance during pvenmg study 
hall. Developmental of remedial 
reading. 22-acre Berkshire Hills 


estate; expanded lab A computer 
facilities. Siring, tennis, basket¬ 
ball, track, swimming. English for 
Inn students. 

David W Ifflfne, Hdm., 

131 Gale Rd. 

Wllllamstown, Mass. 01267 
TW: (413} 468-8138 


In the early 1960s, when the 
larger British islands were achiev¬ 
ing independence and the smaller 
ernes were beginning to lay the 
groundwork for it, the English- 
speaking Caribbean began to de¬ 
velop a regional university that 
was to provide quality higher edu¬ 
cation to its people Eire of charge. 

The university was buflt on the 
foundations of the few higher edu¬ 
cation institutions that had existed 
in the British colonies. In 1948, the 
University of London founded a 
medical school in Kingston. In 
1962, the year of Jamaican inde¬ 
pendence, this college became the 
University of the West Indies. 

Trinidad, which was on the eve 
of founding the independent Re¬ 
public of Trinidad and Tobago, 
contributed the Imperial College 

institution in Barbados, Codring- 
ton College, which specialized m 
theology and tbe classics, also be¬ 
came part of the Umverrity of the 
West indies. These have remained 
the three campuses of the universi¬ 
ty that award degrees, although 


courses ind some certificates are 
offered □ 10 other countries. 

The irtergpvemment effort has 
been stongiy based an pragma¬ 
tism win remarkably little squab¬ 
bling over who gets whaL The Ja¬ 
maican campus in Mona Heights, 
where Kingston edges into the 
foothills of the Blue Mountains, 
has renamed the medical school, 
producing about 110 doctors every 
year. A second medical school 
startec this past year in Trinidad 
with 65 students. 

The'law school is in Barbados 
and ne agriculture school has re¬ 
mained in Trinidad at the St Au- 
>ital 
mTrini- 

the region's only dl-produo- 
ing country. Other colleges or fac- 
ultKs, as they are known under the 
British-based system, are offered 
email three campuses. 

Currently, of 12,000 students, 
5,500 are m Jamaica, 4,500 in 
Trinidad and 2,000 in Barbados. 

In addition to the three campus 
countries, participants are Anti¬ 
gua and Barbuda, the Bahamas, 
Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Guy¬ 
ana, Montserrat, Sl Lucia, St 


Kitts and Nevis, Sl Vincent and 
the Grenadines. 

The University of the West In¬ 
dies docs not use tbe word tuition. 
It prefers tbe phrase “economic 
cost," or the cost of sending a 
student through the program. In 
most casts, this is absorbed by 
someone other than the studenL 

The governments sponsor stu¬ 
dents, paying the economic cost, 
which can be as high as $14,000 
per year for medicine or as low as 
half that for social sciences, arts 
and education. 


T 


HE governments spon¬ 
sor students, paying the 
economic cost, which 
can be as high as 
SH000 per year for medicine or as 
low as half that for sodal sciences, 
arts and education. 

Sdwyn Ryan, a soda! science 
professor at the St Augustine 


reputation. Jamaicans abroad 
have even returned home to study 
there. 

A debate has been heating up 
over attracting nonregionai stu¬ 
dents who could be charged a tu¬ 
ition and who would at the same 
time give a more cosmopolitan fla¬ 
vor to the student bodv. Currently, 
only 3 percent or the students 
come from outside the 14 coun¬ 
tries. 

“We like the idea of non-Carib-. 
bean students but the space pres- 1 
sure, especially in law and medi¬ 
cine, are tremendous,” said Mr. 
Robertson. 

One possibility is that the pri¬ 
vate sector might hdp the univer¬ 
sity. 

James Samuel, a Jamaican bus*- 
nessman, said, “The private sector 
is recognizing that it is important 
for their own survival and expan¬ 
sion” 
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campus, estimates that 80 percent Mr. Samuel went to England to 

of the University of West Indies slay with a rriativearid to study in 
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DIRECTOR 
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for September 7991= 

OF ADMISSIONS 
ioI School of Paris. 

75016 Paris 

24.0934 — Fax: 33 (1) 45.27.15.93 


luates stay within the region, 
is a considerable accomplish¬ 
ment in an area that is plagued by 
the flight of the middle class. The 
medial school has been losing a 
quarter to a fifth of its graduates, 
although recent postgraduate pro¬ 
grams have been decreasing this 
migration. 

Some of the smaller islands re¬ 
quire work at home after gradua- 
uon as a condition of spooiorahip- 
Jamaica and Trinidad have begun 



r this and require 
the graduate to woric in his home 
conn try. 

Over the years, the university 
has maintained a good academic 


the' early 1960s. While a strong 
supporter of the University of the 
West Indies, he said that he still 
hopes his son will get an under¬ 
graduate degree in the United 
States and a graduate degree in 
England. “1 have a perspective on 
the world that I want him to 
have.” 

People who live in small coun¬ 
tries, uke people raised in small 
towns, will always feel the urge to 
go out into the'world. But at least 
now in the English-speaking Ca¬ 
ribbean, those who want to can get 
an education at home. 


MARK KURLANSKY is tr free¬ 
lance journalist who writes fre¬ 
quently on the Caribbean. 
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• Pamphlet Available: “How to Choose a Summer Camp” 
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(Germany Still Split on School Year 


By Peggy Sab Trantman 

B ONN — Although Ger¬ 
many is now united, the 
country is sharply divid¬ 
ed over bow long' its stu¬ 
dents should remain in school, 
with educators and politicians 
calling for greater flexibility in the 
system and younger university 
graduates and students criticizing 
the present two-paced structure as 

unfair 

Currently, students in the for¬ 
mer West German stales must 
study for 13 years before going mi 
to university, while in the former 
■East German states they are only 
required to study for 11 
. Although many in eastern Ger¬ 
many feel that they should align 
their system with that in the west, 
Lhey are up against.a renewed 
movement in western Germany to 
reduce pre-university education to 
12 years on the grounds that Ger¬ 
many, which already produces the 
.oldest university graduates, needs 
to graduate younger students in 
order to stay competitive with its 
European neighbors. And hanging 
over the whole issue are demands 
by the European Community for 
educational uniformity within 
Germany by 1994. . 

Bonn's former minister of edu¬ 
cation, JQrgen Mdlknuum, made 
. the subject an issue when he can- 
plained that Germany was a coun¬ 
try of “oldies.” It produces, he 
said, the oldest students and the 
youngest retirees. 

“Education 2000,” a recent r* 
port on education produced by the 
Bonn government, came to a shm- 
Jar conclusion. On the avenge, 
students are 20 wars old when 
they finish high school (A student 
can leave school after 12 years to 
attend a trade school but in order 
to study at university, students 
must complete 13 yean and pass a 
rigorous exam called ihcAbiiur.) 

Then, in the case of males, they 
.spend 13 months in mflhaiy ser¬ 
vice. Other studcnts take time to 
find a univeisity and a field in 
which to specialize and still others 
complete an apprenticeship before 
entering university.. In tho'end, 
students are, on average, 27 years 
old before they are ready to enter 
the skilled work force. 

A representative for the eastern 
state of Mecklenburg-Vorpom¬ 
mern and its minister of culture. 
Lothar Ratter. said that the pre¬ 
sent situation pits system against 
system and threatens to put the 
burden of cost on the shoulders of 
the new German slates, which can 
ill afford it 


But theMecklenburg-Vorpom¬ 
mern minis ter of education, Os¬ 
wald Wutzke, said that the sacri¬ 
fice was important to assure that 
youth in all Goman stales have an 
“equal chance.” 

m addition, the extension of the 
present system is c onsider ed nec¬ 
essary to negate the legacy of the 
former Communist government in 
eastern Germany. Students most, 
in many cases, relearn history, re¬ 
study social sciences and improve 
their lan guage drill c. 

Still, for budgetary reasons, 
many Bonn sources say the east- 


lie said, “arc losing precious jane.” 

Andrea Mertnchc an If year- 
old student in Bonn* said til it the 
difference in the two sj iems 
means that souk Germans 
school at an earlier age and mat 
this is “ unfair to both{halvES if the 
country." - i j 

“Either 12 years arjl3, ani side 
here is learning too tpndi r •-*“ 
little and one sue has to ch 
she said. She supports the nrro- 
duction of a 13-year system it the 
eastern states because ' 

it best prepares a student 
academic career. 


Germany, it is said, is a country of [ 
'oldies/ producing the oldest students; 
and the youngest retirees. 1 
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By Judith Trepp 
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em German states may have to 
make do with a 12-year system 
until a shift to 13 impossible. 

The question “12" or “13" has 
plagued Germany since 1973, 
when the then chancellor, WiDy 
Brandt, first suggested that stu¬ 
dents be allowed to study at the 
university level one year earlier. At 
the time, Mr. Brandt wanted to 
impress cm his gov e rnment the 
need to conform wifh the rest of 
Europe: 

More importantly, however, he 
wanted to see Germans start and 
finish school more quickly so that 
they could take on their “in¬ 
creased social responsibility.” But 
Mr- Brandt soon found that he 

trad^^Mddrqjped the issue!* 1 

‘Ger mans have shortened their 
educational system from 13 to 12 
years only onctand that was un¬ 
der Hitler, who sought to increase 
his military manpower. After 
World War II, the country re¬ 
turned to the 13-yedr system and 
struggled to pay for it — more 
schools, more teachers and more 
bureanctwy. • ‘ • 

GOmpticating the present issue 
if the fact that under the German 
federal system, the derision on 
lengthening or shortening the 
school system is up to the states. 

As a member of parliament, 
Alois von Waldbure-Zefl, put it, 
“We can wring our hands and ap¬ 
peal to the states to reach a can- 
promise, but we cannot do more 
.now than wait." 

Mr. von Waldburg-Zdl who 
was a member of the committee 
that released the repot “Educa¬ 
tion 2000," said that the length of 
Germany’s high school education 
must be changed. “Our students," 


In Bonn, the 

_ace of Ministers of_ 

fairs (KMK), the voce of the 116 
state governments on the issuelof 
education, also favors the stasis 
quo of 13 years. 

However, Harold Kastner, the 
KMFCs head of affairs related to 
general education, sees the need 
for “increased flexibility.” 

In December, all of Germany’s 
ministers of culture, East and 
West, met far the fust tune and 
agreed to disagree, putting off a 
<kdson on 12 or 13 years. Sources 
in the KMK expect a final deri¬ 
sion to take at least a year. 

Mr. Kastner said he did not 
understand^why “thepublic dings 
to thd question 12 or 13 because 
the issue here is far more edm- 


ptex." Although he said that Ger¬ 
many does produce the oldest stu¬ 
dents, be aigued that the blame 
cannot be shoved onto the 
schools. He said it was also 
fault of the parents for not want¬ 
ing to send their children to school 
earlier than age 7, and the fault of 
some university faculties that in¬ 
sist cm promoting only those stu¬ 
dents who have satisfied a long list 
of requirements. 

A degree in chemistry, for ex¬ 
ample, takes 9.8 semesters at the 
University of Konstanz compared 
with 13 semesters at the Universi¬ 
ty of Oldenburg. It is the drastic 
differences such as these, Mr. 
Kastner said, that must also be 
cHmmated 

But tmiversties are entirely in¬ 
dependent and high schools are 
under the jurisdiction of the state 
governments, so it makes sense to 
change wfaal can be changed. 

: Mr. Klstner said that some 
slates have suggested changes and 
models for new schools, but none 
’has been accepted by aL The sug¬ 
gestions range from special classes 
to aBow students to study the 
£am£ material faster to new 
-■schools in which the actual wh¬ 
eels and material would be re¬ 
duce^ by one year. 

’ Far Mr. Kastner, one of the 
amst Kkdy solutions would allow 
&udhnts to choose between 12 or 
13 years, 
ye set 

vould study 
12 years that others do in 13. 
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Z URICH — As the num¬ 
ber of immigrant chil¬ 
dren has increased in 
schools here, Swiss edu¬ 
cation authorities have reacted 
with programs that emphasize 
teacher training to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of multicultural classrooms. 

In Canton Zurich, more than 20 
percent of the public school stu¬ 
dents bold foreign passports or are 
refugees without passports, and in 
many schools the percentage 
rcacnes 80 percept These num¬ 
bers do not take into account the 
children of foreign parentage who 
are now Swiss citizens. 

“In my classroom were 16 chil¬ 
dren who spoke 11 languages,” in¬ 
cluding Greek, Turkish, Thai, Al¬ 
banian and Korean, said Tiziana 
Locati Harzenmoser. a local offi¬ 
cial of the Education Department 
Switzerland has historically 
been divided into four mam lan - 
. s: French, 
and Romansh. 
But the continuing migration of 
different ethnic and cuhnral 
groups, Ms. Haizenmoser said, is 
creating “a new Switzerland — a 
multihnguistic, multicultural 
Switzerland." 

“We can no longer afford to 
believe that Switzerland has a ho¬ 
mogeneous culture and that the 
foreigners who live here, often for 
over 20 years, have no cultural 
influence," she said. “Therefore, 
we at the Education Department 
shifted our emphasis from ‘educa¬ 
tion for foreigners' to ‘intercultur- 
al education.’" 

This program, initiated in 1987, 
has three areas of focus: training 
of teachers already working, theo¬ 
retical and practical programs for 
smdents at teacher-training 
schools, and the coordination « 
programs in the mother tongue, 
offered by consulates. 

The child's capability in a new 
lan g m ge can be measured by his 
mastery of his mother tongue. Re¬ 
search has shown that he can only 
advance so far in the second lan¬ 
guage as he has in the first. There¬ 
fore, the teacher must prepare him 
to participate fully in the Swiss 
school system as well as encourage 
him to retain his cultural identity. 

In Canton Zurich, the immi¬ 
grant child either begins school in 
a special class, Sanders E, or at¬ 
tends the normal class and is given 
yHrtitinnnl hrip in Ge rman. 

“First, I must determine what 
educational level the child has 
reached in his own country, and 
often I cannot speak with him," 
said Angela Weber, a teacher. 
“Children remain in Sondern E 
fa about one-year; however, after 
about three months they can at¬ 
tend the normal classes in nonlan- 



Portuguese students attending classes in Zurich. 
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guage-related subjects such as 
sports or crafts.” 

Since 1987, the Education De¬ 
partment has offered a special 
course to help teachers like Angela 
Weber. The course meets fa 26 
days during a six-month period, 
and has 38 participants. 

In the morning, lectures are of¬ 
fered by experts; the afternoons 
are devoted to th ematicall y related 
group wok. 

How can a student-teacher from 
a prosperous, predominantly mid¬ 
dle-class country understand the 


mentality a the difficulties of a 
child from a small village in Ana¬ 
tolia, suddenly set down in urban 
Zurich? Two new programs fa 
stndeat-teaefaers offer help, 
for a week. 

The first is a week study-trip 
to one of the countries with a large 
immigrant population in Zurich. 
The group of 20 students travels to 
a village a city, and there each 
student lives in a family, often 
attending school with the children, 
fa a week. Here, the student expe¬ 
riences what it means to be the 


foreigner, to be unable to speak a 
to understand local customs. 

The school visits showed the 
students the value of local teach¬ 
ing methods, often radically dif¬ 
ferent from those that they had 
learned in Switzerland. The sec¬ 
ond part of tire trip was spent in 
visiting the country, talking to¬ 
gether about their experiences, 
and then writing a group report. 

The second program, a one- 
week seminar, is Clinch-based and 
offers the student-teacher an op¬ 
portunity to explore the problems 

of immig rants m the city. 

The Education Department and 
the foreign consulates work to¬ 
gether to hdp the hmmgnmi child 
retain bis original language and 
culture. Courses, held in public 
school classrooms, are provided 
free by the consulates to children 
of all age groups. The teachers, 
sent directly from the home coun¬ 
try, spend about six years in Swit¬ 
zerland, a n d teach the children 
legends, literature and grammar. 

The foreign students of Canton 
Zurich are not only newly arrived 
immigrants or refugees. Often 
their families have been in Swit¬ 
zerland for more than two genera¬ 
tions. Although the children may 
visit grandparents a relatives dur¬ 
ing school vacations, their home is 
Switzerland. Thus, a new culture is 
being created, a synthesis of values 
that the intercultural education 
programs recognizes. 

JUDITH TREPP is a Zurich- 
based journalist. 
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World class education in 
an English setting 

• Pre-kindergarten through Grade 13 program 

• American High School Diploma 

• International Baccalaureate Diploma 
for worldwide University access 
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Forfurther information and a free copy 
of our video. "Excellence in International 
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American Community Schools, England 
The Information Office, 
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Chemin etas Rarotesl 6. La Rama 


Tel: (021) 28 87 Ttj = ac. i 
TeteJC 454 681 anc 
hrim mmd onml Boarding School for (SHs 


• tandMby t— CoancC of liitniulluiiul School* and 
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• Gib 12 to 20 yewv BmdMy glo at ed.' Finest (baEtie* for study end 
residence, tennis court, heated swimmng pool 

• Comprehensive academic p f omuiu kf smoil dosses. 

• Intensive study of french aid BnEih. Language laboratory. 

• American Pro&nm, Grades 7-T2. CEB (SAT, PSAT, ACH). TOffL PG 
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• Secretarial and commercial course; fct french or English. Word 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MILAN 
VOJLAGGIO MIRASOLE 
20090 NOVERASCO DI OPERA (Milan) 
TeL: 57601546-7-8-9 
Fas 57 606 274 

• International B a cc a l aur eate Program.* 

• PSAT/SAT/ACT testing center fer Northern Italy. 

• Fully Accredited by the Middle States Association. 

• Member NATS, ECIS, NESA. 

• Foil Advanced Placement Program 
a American curriculum. 

• Modem American 
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• Extensive athletic activities 
and field trip program. 
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ST. GEORGE’S 
ENGLISH SCHOOL 

ROME - ITALY 

00123 Roma - Via G as an , Km. 16 
TeL: (06) 379.0141/2/3 

1 Coeducational day school fa 750 stutknii. 

Kindergarten to Sixth Form (grade 13). 

' British curriculum,-with high academic standards at all levels 
taught by British graduate staff. 

Our students gp cm to (he world’s leading universities, 
i Full time US college advisor - currently 4 students at Princeton. 
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Oxford 


Independent, Co-edocatiaul, Residential- Sixth Form School 

INTERNATIONAL 

BACCALAUREATE 
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For farther details contact: 
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A multilingual school 

in tiie center of Paris 
from kindergarten until 6th grade 

Multilingual teaching 
of studies, sports and arts daily. 

Each subject instructed in a different language: 
English, French and German. 
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Junior College 


FONDE EN 1956 SUISSE 

• Co-ed Location not day school for University preparation 

• Find year of high school-semestered 
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• Inspected each year by the Ontario Ministry of Education 

• European travel including supervised trips to France, ltdy. 
North Africa, Spain, Belgium and Germany 

• Excellent ski trips and other sports. 
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LEYSIN HIGH SCHOOL 


1854 Leysin (HI) 
Switzerland 
TeL: 4125 341361 


US Office 
Box 4016 

Portsmouth, NH 03801 


A coeducational boarding school in the Alps 
Grade 9-12, Post Graduate 13th Year 
US/Canadian University Preparation 
European Travel - Sports - Ski Program 
Summer in Switzerland - June to August 
Ages 13 to 18 - Languages, Computers, ESL 
Art and Theater, Sports and Travel 
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American Education 
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AIGLON COLLEGE 

Switzerland 

The British International School 
in the French Swiss Alps 

• HMC Independent boarding 

• 280 boys and girls (10-18) 

• Separate Junior Schod for ages 10-13 

• G.CSJL and A levels; American College Board 

• Univercity entry: UX, USA-, Canada, Europe 

• Sports, doing , adventure training 

• Simmer courses with tuitkm in English and French 

For further information and entrance requirements apply UK 
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nwdence hdb. Ideal ru¬ 
ral location a! 3000 faet 
dbove sea level in central 
Swteeriand between Zfirich 
aid Lucerne. 


Write or ail the Dean of the American School for further information 

i 042-21 17 22. FAX: 042-21-54^5 
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In an Open Europe 

En glish is a strong second lan- 


Continued from page 7 

ropean Community Action 
Scheme for the Mobility of Uni¬ 
versity Students. 

The most important members 
of the association, those winch 
originate their own material and 
act as autonomous, degree-grant¬ 
ing rKsInrrrp tearhing rmivfTCTties, 

are the British, Dutcfi and Spanish 
open universities and the German 
FemUniversitaL 

France has been left behind in 
the race. An official repeat last 
July recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a natio nal distan ce uni¬ 
versity using new communications 
technologies, but nothing further 
has been heard. 

In the meantime. 22 French uni¬ 
versities have formed a federation 
of distance teaching centers, but 
the instruction material is general¬ 
ly poor and contact with the stu¬ 
dents is often remote. 


deni 

joined the OU last July 
and immediately put in motion the 
plan to enter Europe. It was dear 
that waiting for the rest of Europe 
to form an open univeraty net¬ 
work would mean bang held back 
by the slowest And besides, Mr. 
Daniel said the single market act 
will impose an obligation for the 
university to offer its services 
throughout the c ommuni ty. 

“But we see it much more as an 
opportunity than an obligation," 
he said. “We see it as a long-term 
proposition, not only in the sense 
of felting people know what the 
OU is, but also in preparing our 
own courses. These have a cycle 
which runs five years or more, so 
that courses that were developed 
in the early ’80s, particularly in 
ai eas like soda! science, reflect the 
integrated Europe of today less 
than we would like them to. But 
obviously, you can't wait until 
you've got everything perfect to 
start So we are starting, and that 
itself win give us an impetus for 
continuing to change." 

The OLrs instruction wfll be in 
English. While some of its courses 
require a high literary standard, 
the university says many of the 
science and technology courses 
can be tackled by people for whom 


: key difference between the 
OU and the Continental distance 
universities is that the latter, with 
the exception of the Dutch, re* 
quire for entry the same school- 
leaving qualifications as the other 
universities in their countries. 

“The essential meaning of open 
is that we do not require any pre¬ 
requisites for entry on the theory 
that we exist for people who need 
a second chance, who did not for 
various reasons go to university or 
college when they left school” Mr. 
Daniel said. 

This may be more of a selling 
point in Britain than on the Conti¬ 
nent, where access to higher edu¬ 
cation is generally much more 
widely spread. Fart of the OlTs 
success — it has more than 
100,000 graduates and 72,000 un¬ 
dergraduates — is that it was set 
up m a country that historically 
has put only a tiny proportion of 
its population through university 
and where even the prime minis¬ 
ter, who left school at 16, is some¬ 
times described as a high school 
dropout. 

U NTIL people start ap¬ 
plying, the OU has no 
way of knowing how 
many students it wQ] 
attract. In Britain, the university is 

self-advertising because its lec¬ 
tures are carried on national 
broadcast television and radio, al¬ 
beit aL awkward hours. 

But judging from the success of 
an experimental project in Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands and Lux¬ 
embourg, the number of European 
students applying could eventual¬ 
ly be in the thousands, Mr. Damd 
said. 

Students do not necessarily 
have to enroll for a degree. They 
can take individual courses, and 
then combine the credits later to¬ 
ward a degree# they wish. 

Another aspect of the open uni¬ 
versity is affordability. The OU is 


fees, fearing this wiQ drive away 
some of the people for whom the 
university is intended. 

In Britain, the OU is subsidized 
by the government, like all other 
universities, but dm subsidy will 
not apply to international opera¬ 
tions, and the fees in Europe are 
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YOU WANT TO SPEAK GERMAN, 
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U.S. Decentralization 



Students at a week-long technology seminar sponsored by the Open University. 


certain to be considerably higher 
than at home. Students in the Be¬ 
nelux countries, far example, this 
year have to pay £504 (5960) fora 
rail credit course—six credits are 
needed for a BA—and £379 for a 
half-credit comse, in addition to 
the cost of books and £131 for 
summer school 

The biggest challenge for the 
OU will be to act out cm a broader 
Stage its philosophy of thinlring 
globally but acting locally. 

The university's campus in Mil¬ 
ton Keynes has several hundred 
professors, researchers, postgrad¬ 
uate students and administrators 
but—an academic's dream—no 
undergraduates. In fact, the 
strength of the system is in its 
widespread network of study cen¬ 
ters and more than 5,000 part-time 
tutors. Each student has a tutor- 
counselor who is his or her person¬ 
al fink with the umvenity, m addi¬ 
tion to specialized tutors for each 
coarse. 


One of the widely acknowl¬ 
edged successes of the Open Uni¬ 
versity has been the way in which 
it has created a real sense of com¬ 
munity, despite its geographical 
dispersion. Students have their 
own newspaper. Sesame, a lively 
student association, and many of 
them form self-help groups. 

To what extent this system can 
be t ransf erred to Europe depends 
entirdy on how many students ap¬ 
ply. 

“We intend during the course of 
the next few months to put repre¬ 
sentatives in Barcelona and Paris, 
then soon after that into Cologne 
and maybe Milan, " Mr. Daniel 
said. “How we develop depends 
on numbers. I suspect that very 
soon the business school will have 
its own tutors in the various Euro¬ 
pean countries." 

“Where we have a smattering of 
students in a third-level philoso¬ 
phy course, for example, then we 
wifi probably offer tutoring from 


the United Kingdom, largely by 
telephone," he said. “I expect that 
in a year or two we will start hom¬ 
ing summer schools on the Conti¬ 
nent, partly because we are al¬ 
ready almost at capacity in the 14 
campuses we use here. A lot of 
things will be happening at once.” 

In a speech recently, Mr. Daniel 
said the open university concept 
“represents the most advanced de¬ 
velopment of the academic idea; 
that the opportunity for personal 
intdlecmal liberation, which is the 
essence of the OU for many of our 
students, should be more widely 
available. These principles, rather 
than oar obligations under the 
Single European Act of the pros¬ 
pect of additional revenues, 
should guide the expansion of 
Open University operations in Eu¬ 
rope." 


BARRY JAMES is on the sutfef 
the International Herald Tribune. 


a Costumed from page 7 


educaion. “Anewkandardfor an 
educard dtoenryjis required" 

Theogical first step, many edu- 
catiKsand politicians agree, is to 
dccxntalizn the management of 
school. Joseph Al Fernandez, the 
school-chancellor in New York 
Qry, tOn a national reputation as 
' it in£kfiami by giving 
more control 
over tfidr budgets. Within each 
school, ipiiodpals now share ded- 
sion-oKmg power with a man- 
agcmqt team dominated by 
teaches. Mr. Ffamandez is now 

nmfcfnr a mnilai progra m in New 
Yotkuty. | 

This fall, Miami extended the 
notion of sitc-bpcd management 
to its bgjcal conclusion: Let edu¬ 
cators design apd run their own 
school. Faccd.with the need to 
create49 new-schools over the 
next frw years lo accommodate a 
so arin' student population, the 
schowfistrict tsswxf a nationwide 
mvhaioa to teadiers, administra¬ 
tors, mkm, colleges, businesses 
— anyone, for that matter — to 
propose new ways to 
scfaoos. The only condition was 
that tie operating costs could not 
1 surpass the current average of 
j $3,60) per pupil and that anyone 
whoa proposal was accepted 
i wouB move to Miami to bu3a the 
! schorl and run iL 
; Ore successful proposal in¬ 
volved the Gilbert L. Porter Ele¬ 
mentary SchooL Frederic Zerim, a 
principal, and Taqa Gds, a teach¬ 
er, aft budding a school that w31 
work with the National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Sptace Administration to 
make science teaching the schooTs 
spccalty, «i faring students 

are k> be given tests to determine 
the best way they learn. 

“Some students do best in the 
mooing, others in the afternoon," 
said Mr. Zerim. “Well use com¬ 
puters to figure out the best envi¬ 
ronment for each studenL" 


Another widely supported ap¬ 
proach to restructuring ts to allow 
parents to pick winch public 
school their dsOd wfii attend. This 
is a major priority of the Bush 
adminis tration, winch argues feat 
forcing public schools to conq^ete 
with each other for enrollment will 
fini s? them to improve their edu¬ 
cational offerings. Several dozen 
school districts around the coun¬ 
try have introduced parental 
dunce, and Minnesota has a state 
program that allows students to 
attend schools outside their home 
districts. 

Qthas define the heart erf re¬ 
structuring as changing what hap¬ 
pens in classrooms. Tbcodrirc Siz¬ 
er, a professor of ed u ca t i o n at 
Brown University, has de veloped 

nyhniq nrt tO CUt dOWU lecturing 


semester, some English 

SfcnSia now 

Sit portfolios of jwjJ'jyS 
tebdfeisuccessive drafts of the 

ii Connecticut and 
Yennont are experimenting 
portfolios in maw 

sassspsage 

sgEsas-g 

mart." said Richard P. 
moot's commissfoner of edu* 3 * 

d Then there’s the 

how to hold restructured school 

to be hdd responsible for results. 


EC Court Rules Scholarships Are Exportable 


International Herald Tribune 

T HE EUROPEAN Court of Justice 
in Luxembourg has ruled that 
scholarships to which a student is 
entitled in one European Commu¬ 
nitycan be exported anywhere else in the EC. 

The court specifically ruled for the first 
time that the child of an EC citizen resident in 
another community country and entitled to 
receive a scholarship there can use that mon¬ 
ey to study in his or her country of origin. 

The case arose when the daughter of Ital¬ 
ians resident in Germany, Canmna di Leo, 
applied to study medicine at the University of 
Siena and asked to be paid the scholarship 
that would have been due to her had she 
remained in Germany. 

German authorities refused her request, 
saying that the Bnndesausbfldungfdroer- 
ungsgesetz, a federal law supporting individ¬ 


ual education and formation, was available 
only within Germany to citizens, resident 
foreigners and foreigners possessing the right 
of asylum. 

After Miss di Leo took the case to court in 
Germany, German legal authorities took it to 
the European court for a ruling on article 12 
of the 1968 European Conned directive on 
the free movement of workers in the EC. 

The Netherlands also entered into the case, 
since its interpretation of the EC legislation is 
similar to that of Germany. 

They argued that the EC measure did not 
place an obligation on member states to pro¬ 
vide scholarships in other countries for the 
childre n of immigrants coming from else¬ 
where in the EC. 

Indeed, they said that the intention of 
article 12 was to encourage the integration of 
the i mmigra nt and his or her family in the 


country o 

children 

favor 


I4t 


But thd 
found in 


their adoption, and that if the 
ft to study abroad this would not 


mtsration. 
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06328 CAP FAIL (France). 
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ESADE EDIOMAS 

SPANISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
BARCELONA 
SPAIN 

• ESADE, a prestigious Management School, located in the 
residential area of Barcelona offers courses in Sp anish for 
foreign learners. 

• Communicative approach 

• Individual attention 
% Intensive nnofl ^nuM 

• Courses through out 
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Phone: 
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LEARN ITALIAN IN SIENA 
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Centro Linguistico Hcriiano 

DANTE ALIGHIERI 

La Lean, 10 - 53100 Siena. TeL 0577-46421. Fax 0577-270646 
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court rejected this argument and 
avor of Miss di Leo. It said true 
in the community meant that the 
rf immigrants had to be able to 
v me to study on exactly the same 
he children of atzens. 

ferman law allows dtzens to receive 
for studies abroad, then the chll- 
immf grants should be entitled to 
advantage, even if this meant their 

tO thpre m mttriwi of origin 

jesuit of the court's ruling. Miss di 
her request to study is Italy 
Jcbolarahip from Germany. 

is applicable throughout the 


Boston at Tufts 


For internatiouaf students aad professionals 

• English language and culture] 

• Graduate study preparation 
For Americas and inteni&tnjrai Ugh school students 

• College preparation 

• American studies 
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=STUDY ENGUSH= 

at INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

■ 5 hours daily 

■ 7 week sessions yearty 

■ 6 levels 

(beginning to advanced) 

CELT, Memorial 313 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington. IN 47405 USA 
Tel: (312) 853^457 
Fax: (812) 8S3360S 


The logical conclusion of site-based 
management is: Let educators design 
and run their own schools. 


by teachers and to encourage stu¬ 
dents to take a more active part in 
their own learning. “The usual ap¬ 
proach is to drink of the teacher as 
the worker in the classroom and 
the student as the passive recipi¬ 
ent,” he says. “We think the teach¬ 
er should function as a coach and 
the student as the worker." 

Scores of other school districts 
are re thinking the way they use 
time by means such as extending 
the school day or drifting to a 12- 
mooth schedule. 

New technologies also play a 
role in the restructuring move- 
men L Until recently, just about 
everyone has thought of consul- 
ers as snazzy new ways of ddrver- 
ing information — quick, effi¬ 
cient, jratient, far more 
entertaining than most human be¬ 
ings. In shot, a high-tech exten¬ 
sion of the “teacher talk" that 
Hnminates most American class¬ 
rooms. 

The mew approach is to view 
computers as -tods” in the hands 
of students and teachers. 

For example, when Steve Rich¬ 
ardson and his fellow sixth l 
at the Yavapai Elementary; 
in Scottsdale, Arizona, recently 
became curious about the political 
chang es in Eastern 
went to a computer 
into a satellite network 
schools in North America, Europe 
and the Middle EasL Back came a 
s from students at Lint 
! in Munich descril 
the excitement of Goman young 



people. 

“ Tmag fi 


the 

and 


genera¬ 
te never 


non in East and West 
had a chance sa far to. see their 
neighbors and to gat to know their 
way ofHfe,” the German students’ 
message said. 

Implicit in sudi learning atna- 
tions is a new concept of the role 
of the teacher. “The teacher as 
source of all information has 
died," sad Vide L. Durbin, princi¬ 
pal at Yavapai • 

StiH other edneatora are looking 
at new means of assessing student 
performance, ones that wbttyl get 
away from standardized test?. 
Such tests constitute “testing for 
the TV generation, supcrfkdaT and 
passive/* said Li 
Hammond, a professor at 
Teacher’s College of Columbia 
Umvereity. “We don’t ask if stu¬ 
dents can synthesize information, 
solve problems or think indepen¬ 
dently. We measure what they can 
recognize." 

Instead of relying on one-shot 
examinations given at the end of a 


The state that has gone the far¬ 
thest down this road is Kentucky. 
Last spring, the legislature voted 
to strip the state education depart¬ 
ment of its powers to issue thou¬ 
sands of regulations telling local 
school districts how to go about 
designing curriculums, picking 
textbooks and running schools. 

Instead, a newly constituted 
stale education department will 
set performance goals for, stu¬ 
dents, and teachers and principals 
will then be held responsible for 
meeting them. Schools that sue-, 
ceedwul be given a free hand in - 
personnel ana curriculum and ex¬ 
tra money for bonuses for teachers 
and Other staff members. Those 
that do not meet the standards 
face the possibility of the most 
severe sanctions in any stale, in¬ 
cluding stale involvement in the 
dismissal-.of individual teachers 
and the closing of schools. 

No one be&eyes that the path to 
restructured schools will be either 
straight or smooth, In Rochester. 
New Y oris, for example, efforts to 
create man ag ement teams in local 
schools drew an unsuccessful law¬ 
suit from principals and. other 
middle managers, who argued jhat 
the change usurped contractually 
guaranteed management func¬ 
tions. 

Thomas Doman, president of 
the North Carotins Focum for 
Education, recounted an incident 
in that state where the finance di¬ 
rector for a local school district 
refused to set up a fund to be 
controlled fay the staff of a local 
school-“It took a letter from the 
state controller to free up the man- 
ey,” Mr. Daman said. 

Indeed, it is by no means dear 
how many American teachers 
even want the new responsibilities 
that come with decentralized 
schools. Adam Urbansky, presi¬ 
dent of the teachers union in 
Rochester, noted that most teach¬ 
ers have been trained to go along 
with policies enacted at higher lev¬ 
els. His medibersbip recently 
turned down a contract that held 
teachers accountable for how 
much students learned 

Marc Tucker, director of the 
National Center for Education in 
the Economy, argued that restruc¬ 
turing,'whatever concrete forms it 
takes, involves nothing less than a 
“cultural transformation” of pub¬ 
lic schools. 


EDWARD B. FISKE is education 
editor of The Hew York Times. 
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Easy Business 


International Harold Tribune 

A C/USST all probabil¬ 
ity, in these troubled 
times, ihe auction 
wodd is doing well In 

sale after sale, buyers display a 
bu llishne ss that becomes para¬ 
doxical when other forms of onsi- 
ness, starting with the leisure in¬ 
dustry are hav ing severe 
difficulties. 

This is all the more astonishing 
as the goods coining up for sale at 
this time of the year are hardly of 

a high order. Last week in Lon¬ 
don, the subject was Old Masten 
on Thursday, followed by Vic¬ 
torian ait on Friday, both at 
Christie’s. Never did the exalted 
premises at 8 King Street shelter 



overs 


SOUREN 


uian:i 


AN- 


such an array of leftovers of eveay 
possible school 
It takes a daring auctioneer to 
ran on the glossy art-paper cover 
of liis catalogue a. detail from a 
scene such as "Ihe Triumph of 
Venus,” ascribed to thel8thoen- 
tnry painter Etienne JeauraL A 
plump w oman in the node is re- 
dimng on folded drapes floating 
on clouds. She beams compla- 

S ax an offering of coral amt 
presented by chubby little 
s with wings on their backs. 

- Tins may have been tolerable 
when the pjctnre and its matdhfng 
score, “Venus Lighting Cupid’s 
Torch," were ensconced in the 
midst of carved paneling on the 
wall above doors m some provin¬ 
cial chateau. At dose range it 
does not bear scrutiny. Tbe wom¬ 
an appears to have one bulging 
glass eye and a drooping Mon 
the other one. Tbe paintsurface is 
peppered with holes'the size of a 
large pinhead, from wear. The 
two pictures, one of winch carries 
an inscription that may or may 
not be a signature, seemed 
doomed. They sold comfortably 
for £16.500 (about 533,000). 

Far less likely candidates 
found a niche that day. Two 
matching views of imaginary 
Mediterranean harbors were cat¬ 
alogued as work in the “manner 
of Gandc-Joseph Vemet,” a eu¬ 
phemistic way of saying they are 
not of the nght period, in this 
case the 18th century. Few would 
contest the expert's verdict. Nev¬ 
ertheless a bidding contest sent 
the pair flying to a mind-boggling 
£9,900. Another painting m**the 
manner of" a famous master, S6- 
basticn Bourdon, seemed bound 
to fall flat. The“Arcadian Scene" 
is an Itahanate landscape with a 
flock of sheep and a couple, of 
cows tended by herdsmen m an¬ 
cient Roman garb. Grime and 
wear give it an overall brownish- 
greenish hue, with a patch of 
dirty blue sky amid crouds that 
once were gol den. A sympathetic 
soul paid £4,950 to get that. 

While it mary be argued that 
French painting of the 17th and 
18 th centuries is very much on the 
ascendant, no such explanation 
accounts for the success of spme 
very modest products pf the 
Netherlandish schools. . Hopeless 
portraits of Dutch ladies in mack 
dresses with mirthless expres¬ 
sions on their bony faces demon¬ 
strated that nothing should ever 
be unsalable. One of 

these, with a noticeable squint 
and a pathetic smSe, said to be 
from the “circle of Nicholas Elias 
Pickenoyfound a buyer at ■ 
£1,320. Another with a dis tinctly 
peevish frown and, more disturb¬ 
ingly, a 19th century appearance, 
although it is conskEereo to be the 
work of the 17th century artist 
Quhyn Gerritsz. van Biekdicn- 
kam, may have tempted an irre¬ 
pressible gambler at £2^00. 



“The Triumph of Venus** (detail above) attributed to 
Etienne Jeaurat, and Carlton Alfred SmitH*s “Birth¬ 
day Book. ” Both works sold at Christie*s auctions. 



campfetitian sent the niece raffing 
as fef as &380. 

The humorously picturesque 
found an equally receptive audi¬ 
ence!. Edgar Bundy’s “Gossips; 
Huntsmen in the Interior of an 
bin Flirting With a Barmaid" 
made a dezyine £1,760. Two 
huntsmen completely outfitted 
from caps to boots sprawl on a 
tjench, leering at a grinning j tnw 
perched on an oak table. 

' Those watonxdofs that had any 
artistic merit went over the top, 
from George Price’s Venetian 
view, delightfully done in 1854, in 
a broad sketchy manner (£2^30), 
to Wyke Bayhss’s interior of the 
Milan Cathedral dated 1889, 
winch daubed to £3,080. 

The ease with which small 
amounts of money were paid for 
watercolors was not quite 
matched when it came to oils of 
the same inspiration. That part of 

the auction nevertheless went sur¬ 
prisingly wefl, given the art, if 
that is the word. 

John Atkinson Giimshaw’s 
view of a cobbled road Sited with 
trees leading to the outskirts of a 
town in the distance may have 
been directly copied from a pho¬ 
tograph. “In the Golden Gloam¬ 
ing,” dated 1883, is a striking an¬ 
ticipation of Hollywood 
aesthetics. It doubled its nigh es¬ 
timate at £63,800. Many of the 
products of the period carrying 
lesser signatures sold well, in 
their own range The works that 
failed seem so appalling that they 
hardly signify. At the end of the 
day Christie's cashed in £446,680. 

Ibis week, the marke t contin¬ 
ued to forge ahead. There was a 
Ttsped&hk sale of faigbsh furni¬ 
ture at Phillips. Much of what 
was wrath looking at sold dose to 
or even above the high estimate. 
A typical case is a Regency Bra- 
zffian rosewood ado-cabinet sold 
for £4,620, a third above the hid) 
estimate. The gilded metal grille 
with stylized spear motifs an its 
two doom gave it a cachet that 
made it highly arttractive. 



Minor Flemish landscapes, 
never the easiest tiring to sell, had 
a smooth ride. A pretty view of a 
landscape with a lake and tiny 
houses emerging from a golden 
hare in the distance was ascribed 
to the circle of Jan Heter Bredad 
(1683-1755). Bora in Flanders, 
the painter roamed Europe, 
printing, among other places, in 
.Vienna. His work curiously 
bridges the transition from early 
17th century landscape painting 
in Flanders to the 18th century 
art of Central Europe. The Bre- 
dad-Hke picture doubled its 
estimate at £11,000, despite 
ing along the edges. 

Interestingly, me one highly at¬ 
tractive work did not fetch a high 
. Signed with Dirck Ver- 
,’s initial^, the Italianate 
landscape cm panel has an origi¬ 
nal composition with the arch of 
a huge bridge springing from the 
foreground across the view. Tbe 
b«mdHng of the late afternoon 
light is superb. Virtually nothing 
is known about the artist except 
las name. This partly explains 
it took only £3,520 toget that 
AH told, Christie's 


wfayi 

tittle 


of its lacuuster assemt 
ing only 16 percent of 
total unsold. 

Tbe performance was repealed 
oaJFeb. 8 with Vict orian ar t,- 

class. Given tbe recession that is 
hitting Britain harder every day, 
the auction could have been a m- 
sastec. This hardly seems an ap¬ 
propriate time for selling a view of 
a Devonshire cottage on a hillside 
with a Sttkgiri walking away from 
die hens she has been feeding. 
Dane in 1908 with photographic 
accuracy by Sylvester Standard, 
the watercolor wait up to £2,090. 

Gallon Alfred Smith’s “Birth¬ 
day Book” seemed an even tidier 
order with its £5,000 to £7,000 
estimate. A woman is seated un¬ 
der the thatrihed awning of her 
cottage, pressing a little girl 
against hex as she toms over the 
pages of a book. Tbe watercolor 
is as soppily kitsch as they crane. 
For good measure, Stmth has 
1 a furry cat rolling on its 
in the foreground. Intense 


OST 

perhaps Tu 
pottery from Imflr 
stood its ground at 
a' Fads auction conducted at 
Drouot by Claude Bcosgirard. 
Two tfishnke trays — tabak in 
Turkish — were rarities but 
Ucked quaHty. One, until a vine 
motif in tbe central area and a 
scrolling pattern, an the sides,, 
dates from the mid-16th century. 
The oversimplified design in 
green and Une an while ground 
further suffers from five breaks 
and some yellow staining. It 
couM easily have been at 
Instead it efimbed to 
francs ($41,000). The other rare 
tray is decorated with cobalt blue 
sprays an white ground, a black 
curitcue motif on the rim. One 
break, some chips along the rim 
and traces of wear did not help. 
Tbe oWect sold brilliantly at 
59,881 francs. 

Remarkably, a whole series of 
Iznik dishlike trays of the worst 
possible quality managed to find 
buyers, with a few aerations. 
Paces here were in (he 10,000- 
25,000-franc range. This indi- 
cstes that Turkish dealers are still 
expecting to sell even modest 
wares cm the Turkish market. 

Clearly, with the exception of 
Contemporary Art, thejproblan 
at auction is not in seflmg, but 
finding the goods. Prospective 
vendors are jittery. Auctioneers 
complain that vendors keep] 
decisions. Other 



lack, of supply is likely to be_ 

gravest threat in the next three 
months or so. 


U.S. Court Protects Art-Theft Victims 


“A 



Sew York Timet .Senior 

LBANY. New York — New" York 
State's highest court tins wee£gave 
broad new protection to victims of 
_ _art theft, ruling that the Guggen¬ 
heim Museum could sue to recover a stolen 
Phag aii panning from ihe private collector on 
whose living-room wtaD the work has hung for 
more than20 years. . > , 

Wading into ah area of the law rendered 
uncertain by a series erf conflicting decisions in 
other courts, the slate's Court of Appeals unan¬ 
imously freM that the statute of limitations ip 
theft cases begins only when the victim locate s 
the object ana asks for its return. Tbe caneor 
owner had argued that she was entitled to the* 


painting because, she said, the museum had 
wailed two decades before officially reporting it 
stolen and the statute of limitations in the case 
had long since passed. 

Tbe painting, a gouache known alternatively 
as “Menageries” cor “Le Marchand de Bestiaux 
(Tbe Cattle Merchant),” was stolen from a 
storage area the Guggenheim Museum some¬ 
time around 1965. In May 1967, without the 
museum’s knowledge, it was sold for $17,000 by 
a Madison Avenue gallery to Rachel Lubdl and 
her husband, Jules, now deceased. Both parties 
in the case agreed Oat the Lnbdls were un¬ 
aware when they bought tbe painting that it had 
been stolen. 

The case before tbe court hinged on whether 


the museum’s fahfal failure to rate steps to 
recover thejjaintmg would force it to yield any 
right to dann it later. In most civil matters, an 
owner must make an effort to recover stolen 

casfin^987, the Unn^St^ra^nat of Ap¬ 
peals for the Second C ir c ui t in New York said 
that original owners had to show “due dili¬ 
gence" in attempting to recover lost works. 

But the Court erf Appeals said tbe museum 
may have had good reasons for not 
tbe theft Museum officials said that at th 
believed that publicizing the case 
j drive tbe gouache further undergrot 
any event, the court said, the rights of tbe 
anginal owner remained jmiaunnuiit. 
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David Reeb*s "Camel Time,** in the exhibition of Israeli contemporary art in Dusseldorf. 

Art Formed in a Political Furnace 


By David Galloway 


D usseldorf— with duffing iro¬ 
ny, life is following hard on the 
beds of art at tbe Dusseldorf 
Knnsthalle. With the most exten¬ 
sive survey of contemporary Israeli art ever 
shown abroad, 16 artists and a performance 
group are partiripating in an ambitious experi¬ 
ment entitled BiNatkmale. 

The ICnnsthaHe has organized a pair of ex¬ 
change exhibitions between the Soviet Union 
and Israel and they will be seen in three cities 
—first in Dfissddorf, then in Moscow and Td 
Aviv. 

More than two yean in the planning, tins 
second installment of the BiNahonale (after a 
disappointing German-American 
both gains and suffers from recent 
developments. While the impassioned social 


xe ot propl 

tirity, viewers are apt to find explicit political 
utterances even where the artists aspired to a 
more universal perspective. 

But what should one make, in these tragic 
times, of a photograph showing childr en gath¬ 
ered about in an impromptu monument to 
slaughtered playmates? Or a canvas containing, 
inoitiafystqpes.iinarasofairolanes.madinie- 
guns, flying birds andmenorans? Of a code of 
ghostly bands, cast in wax, that thrust out of a 
wall as though struggling to escape premature 
burial? Of portraits smeared and blackened 
beyond recognition? Such visions are drilling 
reminders of the precarious existence in and of 
the state of Israel 

Militarism is alogical theme for young artists 


who each year must interrupt their work to 
shoulder rifles. At 40, Arnon Ben-David, how¬ 
ever, is representative of a generation that takes 
a cynical view of such proceedings. His elegant¬ 
ly formal, icon-like relief, “Jewish Art,* en¬ 
shrines the toy version of an Uzi aummatic 
pistol. David Reeb's canvases combine adver- 
■ Using logos with such reiterated words as 
“KilL" “Sun," “Time.” 

In part a reflection of anctmt taboos against 
figurative imagery, tbe language incorporated 
by many Israeli artists is not so mnch wntten as 
“spoken.” even shoated. The cn de coeur seems 
li g ht years removed from the coy banalities of 
Jenny Hofcrcr. In the enigmatic work of Moshe 
Gershuni, widely regarded as the country’s 
leading artist, fragments from tbe Psalms have 
been painted with thin, dry brush strokes onto 
terra-cotta urns. 

Gershcnfs amphora-Hke farms, covered with 
Hebraic lettering, are only one reminder of the 
numerous cultures —pagan, Christian, Modem 
and Jewish—that left their mark on the region. 
The amphora appears, as wefl, as a central image 
in Motti Mratthfs "Temple of the Moon." A 
gian t found, an outszed roles, cogs and wheels 
and galloping horses have bear cast in steel for a 

vast imtaillatinn that halmres heftneen tradition 

and technology, the mystic and the mundane. 

Gersbnm and Mizrachi are among the Jew 
Israeli artists wfx> can live from the proceeds rri 
their walk. Israel has few contemporary-art 
collectors, and those tend to orient thenudves 
to the international market-The gallery scene is 
virtually noneristeaL For all the obvions disad¬ 
vantages, younger artists have the chance to 
develop at their own pace and without the perils 
of instant success tint visit many of their col¬ 
leagues in the West To be sure, the influences 


of Dada. Pop, pattern painting, conceptual art 
and neo-geo are all present and accounted for 
intheDflssddorf presentation, together with a 
sure sense of craft, but they are subsidiary to an 
inner urgency, a yearning for wholeness. 

Far more than political passion, it is this 
sense of existential struggle that leaves the most 
lasting impression. Ana it is nowhere more 
vivid than in the painting s of the Arab artist 
Assim Abo-Shakra, who died last year of can¬ 
cer at age 29. Like his Jewish contemporaries, 
he was also questing for a viable Israeli identify, 
and he expressed the search in a series of dark, 
brooding ‘‘self-portraits.” Each shows a sin g le, 
twisted, nprooted cactus, struggling to sustain 
life in the artificial co nfines ofa flower-pot. 

A VIEWER can scarcely be faulted 
for finding an ideological position in 
such works. It seemed overwhelm¬ 
ingly near in the spectacular that 
opened tbe ffiNationale. ZDC, the Jerusalem- 
based performance-group, used blocks erf ice to 
construct a circular oven 30 feet high. 

When a flame was ignited within, the oven 
shone tike a grant crystal that slowly melted and 
collapsed inward. Smoke was earned 
through a chimney made of open-ended 
barrels wdded together. The towering structure 
- remains throughout theBiNationale, a complex 
symbol of creation and destruction, reason ver¬ 
sus passion, the battle for ofl, the chimneys of 
Anscfawitz. 

The show is at the Knnsthalle (Grabbeplatz) 
through March L7. The parallel show of contem¬ 
porary Soviet art is scheduled April 12-Junel 

David Galloway is a writer and professor based 
in Germany. 


AUCTION SALES 


February Sales 


#1 


CHRISTIE’S 


Auctions at the Carlton Hotel 
in St Moritz 

Important Wristwatches 
20 February 1991, at 7.00 pm 

Important Jewels 
21 February 1991, at 1030 ajtn., 

330 p.m. and 7.00 pm. 

'Viewing 

From Saturday, 16 February 1991 
10.00 ml to 7.00 pm, to tbe day of the sale 

For further information and catalogues: 


Christie’s 
Stein wiesplatz 
8032 Zurich 
Tel: (01) 262 05 05 
Fax: (01) 25104 71 


Christie’s 
8, place de la Taconnerie 
1204 Geneva 
Tel: (022) 28 25 44 
Fax: (022) 2135 59 


Carlton Hotel, 7500 St Moritz. Tel: (082) 21141 
Telex: 852154. Fax: (082) 3 2012 


ne AKT l HW JBWRir AUCTION 


WE m-WHt HMD 9GWk Testae lot¬ 
tos. fedairik &*, bmbmk Dot, Voa Dyfa, 
Gom Bocir, BiAt Strap, OanewL Bran 
HttWlMOf5:toatFMpe,bmon 
IjQxAe. Btrhsw. 

hVTEBUL 

RNE J BWJHT ; Cfempod Sofcre - Mmi ( 

mMn&ffiaxd tnrdd & iomond nq, Briota 
F«*y, tSaronck rebn, cuhtAK xpfhns. 

GxfcpSM 

ton nk napad. Hn/MC oenpud 

AUCTION USA, NC 
1423W.FuSwK»Av«.QKago, L 60614 
ToL 312471-7200-Fax: 311r*71-8010 


“ART EXHIBITIONS” 
“ANTIQUES” 
“AUCTION SALES” 
appear 

every Saturday 


auction sales 


N 


FRANCE 


m 


DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9, Rue Drouot, 75009 Paris -Tel.: 48 00 20 20. 
Monday, Fobnuy 18 


Roan 10 x 130 pm. ANTIQUE KILIMS. M» CHOCHON-BARRE-ALLARIH, 
15, rue dc k Gauge BBafidc, 75009 P*m. Td: (1)47 70 72 >1 - Fte (1) 480096 VL 

-Saturday, Unny 23- 

Room 5 n J pjn. IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF SUMER Bt GUT WORKS, 
FROM A FAMOUS YACHT. UF LOUDMER, 45. roc Ufaycnc, 75009 ftris. 
Td: (1)48788909-Foe (1)487891 Oa 

- W o cluw d ay , March 6- 

Room 10 a 2:30 jun. ENGRAVINGS - ORIENTAL ART. M° MHJX»4-ROBERT, 
19, rae dc h Graqge Buefiac 75009 Paris. TcL: (1)48009944 - Esc (1)480098 54. 


06400 CANNES 
TiMsday, Fefarueiy 26 ■ 


Ai 130 pm. ISTH & 20 TH. C PAINUNCS. M“ APPAY-GAffiOARD-BBCH, 
20. me Jam-jMi. TcL- (B) 9) 58 4147 - Roc (33) 93 39 H 93. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 




TWENTIETH 
CENTURY MASTERS 

*P, Boudn, Cafcler, Gran, Hans 
Hofmann, Lotew, Hand, Iflro, 
Heray Moore; De StasL Sbmos, 
9rfherfand, Vated, Frtz Winter. 

CRANE KALHAN GW£OT 

178, Brampton Road. Lcndon SW3 
Daily 10-6 Sats. 10-4. 

TeL: 071-684-7566 / 581-1592 
Fax:071-6843843. 


-ROY MILES- 

RUSSIAN OIL PAINTINGS 

Bought in the USSR 
Top Names Well Iramed From £450 

ROY MILES GALLERY 

29 Bruton Street \\ I 

I ck-phum- I -4')' 

MmnLvs-I iid.i\ ID.im-opn; HUm-Ipm 


Lempertz 
founded 1845 


Auction 
in Brussels 

AFRICAN 

ART 

23rd Feb. 1991 

at 2 p.m. at Hotel Metropol, 
31, place de Brouckere. 


On view: 

16fh - 22nd February 
at lempertz Brussels 
rue aux Laines 24. 

Tel. 02/514 05 86 
Fax: 5 IT 48 24 

Catalogue: DM2Q,—/BF400 
5000 Cologne 1 Neumarkt3. 
Tel. : 0221/23 68 62 
Fax.- 23 68 67 
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ECONOMIC SCENE “ 

Seeks an Overhaul 
Of Aid to the East Bloc 


Indebted 

UK. Firm 


A Short-Lived Oil Windfall? 


% 


- !> 


By Peter PasseQ 

• •' • New York Times Service 

\T ~ 7 P°? bad subsidy deserve another? 

j\J offered to the Soviet Onion is Ekdy to 

JL ^1 to of cash-and- 

BMdof *** * wh y Oamd L. 

Sh= ^ ^ ^ 

Ap?S 4 !S op08al to fight subsidies with more subsidies did not 
' lu ^°™^bankeri and diplomats assembled iecent- 

ly Sni 11 ?. Inst,t *? ef . fOT East-West Security Studies in New Yoifc 
out it may wm converts _ 


To Close 


Gulf Peace Could Reverse Jump in Company Profits 


Compiled fy Out buff Front Dispatches 


Woodhonse Hurt 
In Commodities 


exporters who use 
guaranteed loans to. 
woo customers. 


among pragmatists who say . _ 

Stalin’s victims deserve every Governments nave 
-break they can get—and fear i_ ■ • 

that the West does not have Become tougher on 

exporter* who Me 

b"fflSfflS 25 k« g^teedloaMto 

■ tbetr way out While there is WOO Customers. 

. still 3 free-for-all in food and _ __ 

weapons trade, "Western governments have become tougher on 
-'exporters who use g ua ra nt eed loans to won cus tomer s 

Bond, the chief economist far America’s export finant** 
agency, said'that someday soon governments would charge 
: enough to cover the real cost of credit — mrJndfne. the risk of 
.default..' 

. But someday is not now. Mr. Bond and Mr. S olomon worry 
-that .m the worldwide scramble to export to the Soviet Union, 
backward industries in Eastern Europe win be driven out of 
business before they have been fairly tested. 

When the Kremlin announced last year that its former satel¬ 
lites must make their own way in a global maricct, hundreds of 
seemingly productive factories became obsolete overni ght 

Mr. Bond and Mr. Solomon say that they fear that trade within 
the former Soviet bloc wiD faD by 30 percent in 1991. That is not 
necessarily bad news. One way or another, the cycle of incompe¬ 
tence begetting incompetence-must come to an aid. 


Ratters 

LONDON —'Britain’s oldest 
surviving colonial produce, compa¬ 
ny, Woodhonse, Drake A Carey, 
was set to dose down on Friday 
with debts totaling between 5150 

and $200 rmTHnn 

“It’s veiy early days, but at this 
stage we would confirm that fee 
debts seem to be "of that order,” 
said a spokeswoman fa the'insol¬ 
vency practi tianers 'Cork Gully. 

Timothy Harris of Cad: Gully 
has bees appointed liquidator' of 
the UJC holding company, Wood; 
house Drake ft Cray Holdings 
Ltd, and the two operating fiim& 
Woodhonse Drake & Carey Ltd. 
and Woodhonse D^akc ft-Carey 
(Commodities) Ltd_, ! she added. 

Staff in London said they have 
been told to leave by Wednesday.. 

Traders tfliri fmaiiraari Hiffimllva 

brought on by losses on commodity 
trading positions led to the ap¬ 
pointment of the liquidator. * 

Company officials were not 
available to cnmmpnf ' 


government says the profit.picture may change 
abruptly if erode prices decline after fee Gulf war. 

The Enagy Department reported that 18 major 
oil companies earned more than 57 billion in the 
fourth quarter of last year, op 77 percent from a 
year earlier because of higher crude prices. 

Income from oil production —both foreign and 
domestic — jumped even mac, by about 150 
parent, bat some of that increase was offset by 
dedining profits in refining and chemical produc¬ 
tion activities, the gover nme nt said. 

Nevertheless, Energy Department officials said 
they could find no evidence of price gpuring on the 

& of oil companies and warned that future 
lations in au prices could make the profit 
gams only te mpo r ar y. 

The report by the Energy Information Adminis¬ 
tration said the oil companies’ “greatest gains in 
profitability were directly tied” to the sharp in¬ 
creases in crude oil prices that occurred in the 
months after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 


The report noted that while oil prices peaked at 
more than 540 a 42-gallon band in mid-October, 
prices have been dedining in recent months and 
could decline sharply once fighting stops in the 
Gulf war because of a current supply ghiL 
“If feat is true, fee sharp increase in o 2 and gas 
profitability” will be “transitaiy,” the agency said. 

Calvin Kent the agency’s administrator, said no 
evidence of nationwide price gouging was found 
and that for the entire year of 1990 dl industry 
profits were not unusually high when considered 
on the basis of return on equity. 

“You had the results that you would have ex¬ 
pected with the rise in crude prices,” he said. 

Edwin Rothschild, an energy expert for Public 
Citizen, a Washington-based consumer group, said 
the findings ware “a dear indication” that “unan¬ 
ticipated windfalls were made” by the oil compa¬ 
nies because of fee Gulf crisis. 


Weak Economy 
Cuts Trade Gap 


U.S. Consumers Spent Less 
On Manufactured Imports 


oil companies that reported a breakdown m earn¬ 
ings had profit of nearly S3 billion from oil and gas 
production alone, about a 150 percent increase 
over the same three months of 1989. 

For major petroknm companies “income from 
U.S. cal and gas production nearly tripled while 
their income from foreign cal and gas production 
more than doubled,” the report said. 


“And consumers were takes for a ride,” Mr. 
Rothschild said. “Their pockets werehftfid.” 

’There were two significant periods when they 
made major windfall profits,” said Nick Fedoruk 
of Citizen Action, another consumer group. “Rtst, 
when the refineries raised the price of gas before 
the cost of crude o3 increased. And second, Mien 
tiie price of ofi went up the crude oQ producers 


- Al thoug h the FT A report included no statistics. 
Gtizen Action charged that the major oQ compa¬ 
nies netted an excess of at least 55 billion on just 
their domestic crude oil production during the 
fourth quarter. 

(AP, LAD 


B UT THE TWO ECONOMISTS ARGUE tiiat fee West 
has no business piling on; Western-subsidized competition 
may ruin enterprises that could otherwise have survived 
the transition. ., 

The economists estimate that Western companies will fight for 
roughly $20 .billion worth of fee exports Eastern Europe now 
- funnels to the Soviet Union. The creaky Fasten economies wiD 
be able to Hang on to some of this trade by offering lower prices 
or longer warranties. 

They guess that credit subsidies from Western governments 
.could still cost Easton Europe some 54 billion in sales each year. 

They propose to right the balance by subsidizing what amo unts 
to a reinsurance system. Where credit proved to be fee decisive 
factor in export competition. East European governments would 
be encouraged to. guarantee the repayment of bank loans made to 
Soviet customers. Western governments, in turn, would guaran¬ 
tee theguarantees. 

. No Western-outlays would be needed on Day 1. But fee 
^economists suggest that it would be prudent to set aside 5400 
million a year to cover potential Soviet defaults. 

Objections leap to mind. For instance, local officials would 
dcdde whkh exports deserved guaranteed financing,.effectively 
strengthening fee planning bureawnoes that made a shambles 
of fee Soviet-bloc economy. • 


Simon Woodhonse; a direct de¬ 
scendant of the founder of fee firm, 
said the business bad been founded 
on sugar, coffee, tea and cocoa. 

Mmk Woodhonse began the sug¬ 
ar brokerage firm in 1767 when au 
classes of British society started 
drinking tea and coffee — always 
with siwar. * 

. In 1926 Woodhonse .added co¬ 
coa, tea and coffee to its products 
when it merged with another long-, 
standing produce trading compa-' 
ny, Carey ft Brown. 

Since it was taken over by the 
International Trading Coip.. ok 
Luxembourg in 1985 the firm has 
also dealt in grains, vegetable nih . 
inns and spices. 

Soft commodities and grain mar¬ 
kets have been depressed with cof¬ 
fee and cocoa pnees near 15-year 
lows and sugar around throe-year 
lows. Wheat prices are near 20-year 
lows. 

Broken said Woodhonse, Drake 
ft Carey had been the world’s lead¬ 
ingMute sugar trader as recently as 
the eariy 197US. The cocoa divisoa, 
which dosed down in 1989, had a 
long association wife the chocolate 
maferCadbray FLC. V 


Iraq Statement Roils Markets 


Compiled bf Onr Staff From Dopauftea 

Stock markets around the world 
gyrated Friday after an Iraqi state¬ 
ment about a possible withdrawal 
from Kuwait unleashed wild trad- 
ingand sowed confusion. 

• (Ml prices did on news of the 
offer, then regained some ground 
as skepticism about Iraq’s inten¬ 
tions increased. 

On Wall Street, stock prices 
.- posted dnrmai ir gains in a late 
- surge of buying finfced to technical 
r factors and in reaction to the Iraqi 
goffer, which triggered a buying 
■ frenzy eadier in Europe. 

* The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
pgqsoared57.42points to 2^3465, 
latter faffing 31.93 points on Ihurs- 


llie Dow rose about 20 points on 
pptmnsm about the prospects fora 
peaceful settlement in fee Middle 
East, but lost most of its advance, 
Men the conditions attached to the 
pSer became apparent and Proa- 


dent Geoige Bush called fee offer 
“a and hoax.” 

As trading went on, however, the 
marke t rebounded. Traders began 
to fed that the offer, Mule heavily 
conditional, represented a crack in 
Baghdad’s armor. Also, investors 
who were “short”—that is, expect¬ 
ing the price of a stock to go down 
— had to cover their positions, 
sending stocks higher. 

Then, in the last hour of trading 
prices rallied on buyin g tiedto fee 
expirations of monthly stock-index 
Allures and options, known in Wall 
Street cirdes as the “doublewitcit¬ 
ing hour.” 

“] think there’s mass confusion,” 
said Robert Stovall, president of 
StovaIl/21st Advisors Inc. “The in¬ 
terpretation of fee Iraqi statement 
wifi probably take days rather than 
hours.” 

Oil traders seemed to be taking 
the news as an indication the con¬ 
flict cotritfeSd, although they said 


fee initial fall in the price of oil by 
more than 52 per barrel in London 
was an oveneactioo. 

In London. North Sea Brent 
Blend, the world’s most widely 
traded crude oil. fell about 5250 a 
band on the news out of Baghdad. 
Later, Brent regained about a dol¬ 
lar to move to $1730 a band. 

On the New York Mercantile 
pTrhang* light sweet crude for de¬ 
livery in Match dosed at 521X88 per 
band, down 51.44. 

“We’re getting a preview of what 
wiD happen to oQ prices when and 
if the war is over,” said Philip L. 
Dodge, an oil analyst wife Dillon 
Read ft Co. “It’s just a matter of 
whether this proves to be a false 
start” 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK —The latest sta¬ 
tistical snapshot of U.S. economy, 
released Friday, shows persistent 
sluggishness that helped cut fee 
December trade deficit to $6.25 bil¬ 
lion. as consumers reduced then- 
purchases in fee recession. 

The government also reported 
feat wholesale prices were down 
0.1 percent and industrial produc¬ 
tion off by 0.4 percent both for 
January, but financial markets ig¬ 
nored the figures even though they 
were better than expected. 

“Any way you slice it the econo¬ 
my is still dropping off.” said Ste¬ 
phen Slifer of Lehman Brothers. 
‘This should keep the Fed in an 
easing mode:” 

Mickey Levy of CRT Govern¬ 
ment Securities said the recession 
had not thrown the economy into a 
free fall and reckoned feat first- 
quarter growth would be flat or 
perhaps half a percentage point off. 
One statistical factor that will keep 
fee gross national product from 
looking worse is the fact that im¬ 
ports count as a negative and when 
they drop off, fee economy looks 
better overall. 

“We stfll have a very scared con¬ 
sumer out there,” said David Wyss 
of DRl/McGraw HilL 


The trade deficit declined by 
29.8 percent from November’s 
58.91 billion, mainly because of 
lower prices for ofl on a declining 
volume of imports for the third 
successive month. The monthly oil 
bill dropped from 5636 billion Ip 
55.21 button. 

The recession also cut manufac¬ 
tured imports from 533.79 billion 
to 530.51 billion, especially in con- 
umer electronics and autos, winch 
will affect the economies of Europe 
and Japan. Exports of U3, goods, 
one of the few positive factors in 
the US. economy, reached 52532 
billion. They were buoyed by capi¬ 
tal goods exports, “which means 
that U.S. goods are competitive in 
an important sector.” said David 
H. Rosier of Nomura Securities. 

For the year, the trade deficit 
declined slightly from 510939 bil¬ 
lion for 1989 to SI00.99 billion last 
year, but wife the world economy 
slowing and a recession under way 
in Canada, which is the largest U.S. 
trading partner, further declines 
may have to come mainly from 


See TRADE, Page 18 ’ 


Pohlto Visit 


Although the chairman of fee 
Federal Reserve Board, Alan 
Greenspan, may tip his hand when 
he makes his s emiannual report OQ 
the economy to Congress next 
Wednesday, analysts frit fee Fed 
would wait until the February un- 
employntutt figurers are published 
on March 8 to take its next cut at 
interest rates. 


South Africa 


Earlier in Europe, a flurry of 
buying had sent stock prices surg¬ 
ing more than 3 percent in Frank¬ 
furt as news of the offer readied the 


See REACTION, Page 18 


The most unequivocal statistic of 
the day was last month’s index of 
industrial production, which de¬ 
clined in most major categories, al¬ 
though not as badly as the Novem¬ 
ber and December declines. They 
were revised even farther down¬ 
ward to 1.6 percent and 1.1 perceoL 
“The only good news is feat 
numbers are not caving in now. but 
we are stiD in a deep recession,” 
said Allen Sinai of The Boston Eco¬ 
nomic Advisors. 


Agence France-Prase 

PRETORIA. South Africa 
—The Bundesbank president, 
Karl-Otto Pahl, arrives in 
South Africa on Monday for 
talks wife the government, as 
well as Mack and buriness 
leaders, fee German embassy 
said. 

Mr. P5hl win visit South Af¬ 
rica for six days at the invita¬ 
tion of the Reserve Bank presi¬ 
dent, Chris Stals, an embassy 
statement said Friday. 

The Germans have been one 
of fee largest lenders to South 
Africa. Since it begpn abolish¬ 
ing apartheid, Pretoria has 
been hinting that H would like 
to get back into the interna-, 
tional loan market 


But the proposal may offer a relatively appealing alternative to 
subsidy-as-usotiL No East European government is ready to 
abandon every money-losing enterprise to its fate. Most are now 
inclined to plow cash into theenterprises wife fee most employe 
ees or the most political dent. Export credit guarantees, by 
contrast, would be tied in part to objective market performance: 
They would not save enterprises that could not convince foreign¬ 
ers of fee value of their products. 


GW Sells Allied-Lyons Slake 


FAATUCHE" 


Disposal by Olympia & York ZJnU Nets £44)0 Million 
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By Leigh Bruce 

Intemadonal Herald TrOnme 

LONDON — GW Utilities 
(UK) Ltd, a unit of the Canadian 
property giant Olympia ft York 
Deydopments Ltd, said Friday 
that it had sold its 9 percent stake 
in ABi ed-Ly ons PLC for £395.1 
miQian ($782.6 rmffian) in a dispos¬ 
al widely viewed as a move to im¬ 
prove liquidity. 

Late last year fee grotm’s own¬ 
ers, fee three Rdchmapn brothers, 
fel it be knows feat they were seek¬ 
ing to increase fee fiqmdily of their 
group and reduce fee debt of some 
of its units by disposing of non- 
core assets. 


threat. But one expert expressed 
fee consensus in the market when 
he said, “thae is no question they 
are under great pressure to raise 
money to all then- property opera¬ 
tions.” 


Schdc relief has been provided by 
fee increased cash flow from the 
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Olympia ft York has recently 
beat faced to wrak hard to finance 
the 58 billion Canary Wharf devd- 


But since last fall the Reicb- 
nsums have put several assets on 
the market, sold equity stakes in 
their U3. subsidiary and taken 
other steps to restructure their real 
estate, energy and retail empire, 
estimated to be worth as much as 
530 billion. 


wlien real estate prices are coDaps- 
ing and banks have all but with¬ 
drawn from the market. 

Tt remains to be seen when this 
project will bring in any money or 
whether (hey lave enough money 
to finish h,” said Narwsh Gudka of 
Paribas Capital Markets. 

Analysts said feat the Rrich- 
manns had recently agreed wife 
fear bankers to kero the project 
going and said that me group was 
not Hkdy to be under any real 


The British unit of GW Utilities 
said it would use £1813 mjffiou 
from fee sale to eliminate its bank 
ddn. 


Analysts said the AHied-Lyons 
sale had been expected since fee 
start of the year. 

A spokesman for Allied-Lyons 
said fee sale “was good news for 
both tides.” GW utilities got a 
good price for the stake and the 
“uncertainty feat surrounded 
fee slock for some time has been 
removed,” he said. 


stake was purchased by over 100 
institutions. 

Olympia & York does not pub¬ 
lish information on hsfinanrialpo- 
sition. Its portfolio includes office 
buddings in New York, Canada 
and London; energy companies; 
retail interests and a wide range of 
other investments. 

An analyst said feat fee Rrich- 
manns could be expected to contin¬ 
ue reorganizing their assets. 

TTv» Reiriiniannc haw, fegntitsed 
speculation feat they may be in 
some financial difficulty. But ana¬ 
lysts pointed out feat Olympia ft I 
York has recently been hit hard by 
the downturn in the real estate 
markets in New York and London. 

Japanese banks, for example, 
have almost entirely withdrawn 
from the London property market, 
after accounting tor as much as 7 
percent of all lending to the sector 
m recent yearn. 

Roger Leboss of Hoare Govett 
said feat Canary Wbaif was swal- 



INCREDIBLE, 
BUT TRUE 


Germany’s old established 
Government guaranteed State Lotrery, 
the Nordwestdeutscbe Klassenlotterie 
is offering you a great opportunity. The next 
lottery -will start March 28th and will last 
for 6 month. 


440,056 guaranteed winners out of only 1,100,000 
tickets sold 

Incredible odds. More than every third ticket 
a sure winner. Our total payout is more than 


387 Million D-Mark 


According to Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd, which handled the sale, the 


said feat Canary Wbaif was swal¬ 
lowing up a huge proportion erf 
Olympia ft York’s cash flow. “That 
could last a long time.” he said 
In November, Olympia ft York 
received £500 nnlhon from a grmy 
of four North American and six 
European banks to complete the 
first phase of the Canary Wharf 
project 


equivalent to about 267 Million U.S. Dollars. 
Imagine, with every ticket you buy 
you participate in 26 weekly draws. 

You have 26 chances of becoming a 
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GATT Talks to Start Again 
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Compiled by Qvr Staff From Otspateket 

GENEVA — Crucial negotia¬ 
tions to liberalize the inteniatKxial 
trading system, which have been 
stalled by a dispute over agricultur¬ 
al subsidies arc expected to restart 
in the “nor future, anoffidalsrid 
Friday. 

David Woods, qxAesman for 
the General Agreement cm Tariffs 
and Trade, said that Arthur Dno- 
kd, fee director-general of GATT, 
would hold talks next week wife a 
large numba of trade delegations 
to prepare for fee formal resump¬ 
tion of fee 108-nation Uruguay 
Round negotiations. 

Mr. Woods said President 
Georee Bush was expected to ask 
fee US. Congress for an extension 
of a March 1 deadline for agree¬ 
ment. to allow more time for fee 
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He said a meeting erf GATTs 
senior trade n^otiatums commit¬ 
tee, which is responsible for fee 
overall talks, would “quite Hkriy" 
mt** in February. Bathe d w f h i ft d 
to say when the Uruguay Round 
itsdf would resume. 

“We believe it can restart in the 
near future,” he said. ‘The restart 
can and should take dace very 
quickly” 

The United States and ofea ma¬ 


jor farm-product exporters have 
been unable to resolve their differ¬ 
ences wife fee EC, which is resist¬ 
ing their calls for sweeping reduc¬ 
tions in such trade-distorting 

subsidies. 

A diplomat for me major farm- 
exportmg nation arid after the 
GATT announcement that it 
would be difficult to get fee rest of 
the process started without a clari¬ 
fication on what is happening in 
agriculture. 

Bid the diplomat did not com¬ 
pletely rule out a restart, and said 
officials would by for an under¬ 
standing cm how to negotiate on 
a griculture , both bilaterally and in 
next week’s consultations wife Mr. 
DunkeL 

Mr. Woods said feat Mr. Drake! 
had good reason to believe that aD 
rides would agree to a resumption 
of the 15-sector negotiations. 

“I fefrk he’s now got a suffi¬ 
ciently good idea of the positions of 
fee major particip a nts to fed feat 
he can begin to fulfill his mandate 
and feai a restart can take place 
and should take place very graddy. 
That’s his inteobou,” he said. 

In order to put pressure an the 
EC, mher agrigriniTni exporters 
had said they did not want to re¬ 
turn to the negotiating table wife- 


out some assurance feat fee EC 
would agree to substantial cots in 
farm subsidies and import barriers. 

They now seem willing to discuss 

aS fee trade issues, even without 

much movement on agriculture. 
But trade sources said they ap¬ 
peared to want to keep fee negotia¬ 
tions at a low level until progress 
emerged on farm subsidies. 

Asked to oonfinn feat the other 
sectors such as the trade in services : 
and patents would be included, Mr. j 
Woods said ; ' 

“It is very important that we re¬ 
start every’item of the Uruguay 
Round even though obviously in 
fee coming months much of that 
work would have to be at ardative- 
ly technical level.” 

He added that some subjects 
would be emphasized more than 
others. 

Mr. Dunkel's consultations 
would generally be at the ambassa¬ 
dorial level The December meet¬ 
ing, which was supposed to have 
concluded the round after four 
years of work, was nunisteriaL 
If fee farm exporters do agree to 
negotiate on fee other issues with¬ 
out movement on agriculture; they 
would want to keep talks at a low 
levd until progress emerged on 
farming, (AjP, goiters) 
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market diary 


BEACnON: Markets Gyrate 


Via An66ot*d Frew 


Feb. IS 


(Cautioned from first finance png?) 

trading floor. Exchanges in Paris, 
Milan and Zurich also reported 
strong gains. 

“People are buying like craw,” 
said a stock analyst m Frankfurt 
In Madrid, “The session began 
very calmly and th en, with the news 

__ M-Y. Stocks 


from Iraq, the bourse just collapsed 
under the volume of buying or¬ 
ders,” said Isaac Camacho of the 
brokers Bestinver. Trading was sus¬ 
pended for an hour to accommo¬ 
date the surge, before ending the 
day at 25103, up 173 points. 

Iraq's contention that its with¬ 
drawal be linked to several condi¬ 
tions, including Israel giving up oc¬ 
cupied Arab territories, soon gave 
the markets reason to pause. 

In London, the Financial Times- 
Stock Exchange 100-share index 
dosed with a slight gain, up 15 
points at 1296.9. Prices surged im¬ 


mediately after the Iraq news 
broke, but fell back in later trading. 

Frankfurt shares dosed early, al¬ 
lowing them to keep most of the 
day's gain. The DAX index of 30 
leading shares dosed 44.67 points 
higher at 1431.19. But other equities 
markets across Europe that stayed 
open later shed their euphoria. 

French shares ended at their 
highest level in more than two 
months, but well bdow the peak 
they reached at the height of the 
day’s trading. The 40-share CAC 
index gained 17.71 points, to 
1,670.397 

President Bush, speaking just af¬ 
ter the US. markets had opened, 
said there was “nothing new” in 
Iraq's proposal. 

The campaign against Iraq “goes 
on," a senior Pentagon official said. 
“We’re not going to change any¬ 
thing on the strength of a radio 
announcement,” be said, referring 
to the communique read over 
Baghdad radio outlining the offer. 

(AP. Reuters, UP I) 


Trade Data, Iraq Offer 
Push Dollar Higher 


Return 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed higher on Friday, boosted 
by UJS. trade data and Iraq's con¬ 
ditional offer to pull out of Kuwait. 

“There is a growing feeling that 
the end of the war might be in 

Foreign Exchange 

sight." said Stephen Jury, chief 
d<raler at Chemical Bank, 'Traders 
speculated that a quick end to the 
war would induce a U.S. economic 
rebound, so they bought dollars. 

The U.S. unit ended at 1.4778 
Deutsche marks in New York, up 
from Thursday’s dose of 1.4663 
DM. and to 130 JO yen from Thurs¬ 
day's dose of 129.67 yen. 

The U.S. currency also gained to 
1.2692 Swiss francs from 1 -2365 
francs, and to 5.0345 Fraich francs 
from 4.9930 francs. 

The pound weakened to SI.967 
from SI.9808. 

Iraq olTered Friday for the first 
time during the war to consider 
withdrawing from Kuwait- “The 
initial reaction was to buy dollars. 
But then people saw the conditions, 
and the euphoria ended a bit,” said 


a dealer for a major Australian 
bank in New York. 

The conditions to Iraq’s offer in¬ 
cluded Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, Syrian 
withdrawal from Lebanon and the 
payment of war reparations to Iraq. 

President George Bush rejected 
the lraqiplan, calling it a “cruel 
boax." The main Western and 
Arab partners of the United States 
in the war also rejected the propos¬ 
al. This limited the dollar’s gains. 

The narrowing of the U.SL trade 
deficit to $6.25 billion in December 
from $8.91 billion in November 
helped support the dollar, dealers 
said. Economists on average pre¬ 
dicted a December gap of $8.68 
billion. But the trade data’s support 
for the dollar was “short-hved,” 
said David Factor, a dealer for Fuji 
Bank in New York. 

In addition to allied rejection of 
Iraq’s peace plan, some negative 
U A economic statistics helped un- 
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TRADE: Sluggishness Cut the U.S. Monthly Deficit 


(Continued from first finance page) 

belt-tightening on imports rather 
than export growth. 

The U.S. trade deficit with Ja¬ 
pan, which over the years has been 
highly sensitive politically, nar¬ 
rowed to $3.44 billion in December 
from $3.79 billion in November. 

For the full year 1990, the trade 
gap with Japan was $41.07 trillion, 
down from $49.06 billion in 1989 
and the lowest since 1984, when the 
gap was $33.56 billion. 


The deficit with China was S755 
million and with Taiwan, $729.2 
million. 

Of Friday’s statistics, most puz¬ 
zling at first was the producer price 
indue. A steep drop in energy jrnces 
actually pushed wholesale inflation 
down for the second successive 
month after December’s fall of 0.6 
percent 

But the core rate, which exdudes 
food and energy, jumped a mis¬ 
leading 03 percent. Economists 
said 02 percent of this came from 


January’s increase in excise taxes 
on alcohol, and another 0.2 percent 
from increases in excise taxes on 
automobiles, plus the fact that 
manufacturers no longer offer their 
discounts at wholesale to dealers 
but at retail to customers, which 
wOl shift the decrease from the for 
mer price index to the latter. 

The price of imported oil fell by 
$3.37 to $26.07 a barrel That con¬ 
trasted with rises of 40 cents a bar¬ 
rel in November and an increase in 
October of $4.73 a band. 
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U.S. Mortgage Rates 
Are at a 4rYear Low 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Interest 
charges for 30-year, flat-rate mort¬ 
gages averaged 925 percent this 
weak, down from 936 percent last 
week and the lowest in nearly four 
years, according to a national sur¬ 
vey released Friday by the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corp. 

Charges for 30-year, fixed-rate 
mortgages were at their lowest 
since falling to 9.07 percent for the 
week ending March 27, 1987. 
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Eastern to Sell Gates to Northwest 


on 


NEW YORK (AP) — A federal bankruptcy court! „ 

Friday the sale of 67 takeoff and landing slots and five gat« fc 
held by Eastern Airlines at Washington. National Airport to Ncrurw«a *.-. 
Airlines, for $35.5 riullicsL . . - 

United Airlines had been the high bidder for. the dots and gates at aa. : 
auction of Eastern’s property last week, but the Justice Department s.: 
antitrust division said that the purchase by United would lessen compete 

tiCHL, . ■ . •; 

Campeau to Miss Interest Payment ^ 

NEW YORK (AP) —Campeaa Carp, said FricLayit expected to mus a.- 
nearly $6.1 milli on brad interest payment due March 31, but hoped to 
win approval from bondholdeis for a business plan that would keep the.. 
developer oat of default. . \2t. 

Campeaa, the Toronto-based parent of the U.S. retailers Federated, r 
Departmem Stores Inc. and Allied Stores Corp_, said it had faitel.'to;; 
make planned sales of real estate properties and therefore would not have 
enough cash on hand to meet the ^ymenttu. scheduled. I- >-.* 

California UnveilsDrou^iitPlan 

SACRAMENTO, California (AP) — Govraicff' JPete Wilson aA-.f 
nounced on Friday a $100 mSEom drought battle plan to transfer water t&~ 
tin driest areas, bolster firefighting^forces, drillwells to save wildlife irif> 
wetlands and warn wasteful communities to ration. 

Mr. Wilson stopped short erf formally ordering communities to ration 
their water, but be said he would invoke his emergency power to require-:; 
rationing “if the local agencies are not capable.of coping” with-.strict^ 
conservation'measures. ‘vj 
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IWS 

RhMtwrwtOrt 
Setwring 
5 EL 
Ski mens 


7fifl 748 
12411650 
367352-50 
277 269 

440 431 

2330 230 
277JO 273 

ns wo 

36225850 

LW 347 

672lJ7.iO 


AECJ 
AHoch 
Anuta Amer 
Bartom 
Biyvoor 
BufMs 
GFSA 
Harmony 
Htahveid Sleet 
Kloot 

Nettoank Grp 

Ruwr.it 
SA Brews 

51 Hilrra 


UJS UJS 
TO3 92 
93 9250 
39.25 2925 

955 925 

37 38*0 
52 53 

23 23 

1450 1450 
2350 2175 
II llffl 
60 59 


24 24 

1250 1255 
14 1*25 
KL50 S3 
^jompMBe gy Index : 2739 


Wetkom 
Western Deep 


London 


Anted Lyons 5JJ2 
Aitoto Am Gld N-Q. 
aa Cora 
ASdO-MFI GP 

An Brit Foods 

Bordovs 
Boss 
BAT. 

Blue Circle 
BOC Group 

Boots. 

Bortatcr 
BA* 

BAA 

Bril Alrvvovs 

BrlHjhGoa 

BP 

British steel 
Bril Triercom 
0TR 

BurmahOU 
Cable Wire 
Cadbury Sch 
Charter Cora 

Comm Unton 
cookson 
Gourtaulds 


H.Q. 

129 

4J9 

188 

9JB 

640 

250 

550 

140 

SM 

5*6 

I 

862 

5.U 

3*7 


Datoetr 
De Beers 
□urns . 

Ortefanteln 
Eurotunnel 
FHora 
Gen Me F 
GEC 
GKN 
Glaxo 

Grand Met 
Gl Untv Stores UJS 


l.te 

$ 

1047 

1*3 

NA 

485 

+15 

“5 

3*8 

9*5 

7*6 


cue 

Gutaness 
Hanson Tr 

Hawker SMU 

,c * . 
Kingfisher 
LondSec 
Legal Cen Gra 
Up** Bon* 
Loam , 
Luan Ind 
Marks Sa 
Maxwell 
MB Croup 
MbttandBk 
NaWral 
Pearson Grp 
P and 0 
PtUtmtan 

Prudential 

Focal Ewe 
RrrStr-'- 


2.11 

UK 

2.15 
5J7 
9.97 
4JI 
5*8 
195 
3*3 
ZJB 
1(48 
2*4 
1*8 
187 
1.73 
194 
7J5 
5*2 
IJ9 

2.16 

1.9* 


S.14 

2875 

1425 

186 

490 

190 

980 

6*8 

249 

5J7 

3*8 

m 

5*7 

3*3 

1*7 

242 

3J9 

1*7 

3 

3*2 

5*8 

5.18 

149 

440 

f?3 

3*1 

179 

HUB 

1*6 

573 

469 

401 

*23 

1.99 

158 

9*4, 

733 

UJS 

2JB 

MO, 

215 

SJ5 

9.92 

402 
3*31 
3851 
121 
212 
1*8 
2J5 
'•& 
I M 

197 

6.951 

5*8 

181 

2I J 



Clove 

Prew. 

Rank Ora 

6X0 

6X9 

Read ln« 

3X7 

192 

Reuters 

7.90 

772 

Rolls Royce 

154 

151 

Raval Dutch 

NJQ. 


QTZ 

4.96 

4.96 

SaatcW 

+23 

0*5 

aeon rMMB 

1*4 

0.92 

a*s 

+90 

Shell 

457 

4to 

Sfcbeec 

678 

673 

stc 

115 

117 

sid Chart Bk 

275 

279 

Storehouse 

1.10 

I.IJ 

Sun All loner 

3*0 

3*5 

Tate and Lvfc 

120 

IS 

Taco 

2*2 

2*3 

Thorn EMI 

6*7 

679 

T.l. Group 

4*8 

4*3 

Trafalgar Use 

2*9 

2*7 

THF 

252 

2*0 

Ultramar 

116 

3*0 

Unilever 

7*3 

7*3 

UMBteCWllS 

159 

153 

Vick era 

2J6 

208 

WOT Loan 3ft 

N.Q. 

35.94 

Qettcwne 

05 

527 

Wool worth 

HJO. 


F.T.30 Imtejt:!! 

RLI8 



Madrid 

Beo Bnboo.'Vlz. 2S7S 2838 

Banco Central <400 4370 

Bca. Santander 4890 4818 

Bonratq 3700 3650 

CEPSA 1875 1850 

Draooda* 2785 2725 

lOrrtWo 718 nt 

Teletomca 915 935 

*MBRWT i 


Milan 


Banco Comm 
Basngl 

Ctaa-aten 

Creditol 
Enrmgnf 
Erldanla 
Femrai Fla 

Generali 

IFI 

Italcem 
1 taigas 
itatmoMllare 

Midkeanca 

MantMIsan 


276 270 

2610 2549 

SIS 

T590 1720 

7189 7200 

2270 2361 

&9i <&S 

5370 5320 
34550 33950 
U200 140M 

21200 20900 
2756 2698 
70500 69500 
15400 15251 

1467 1455 

M40 36*0 

1620 1585 

18000 ms 

5750 5705 
1330 1240 
1148 1331 

2896 2790 
1520 1500 
17000 31000 

2175 2150 

21800 21000 


M l 

HAS 
RtnascentE 
Sal pern 
SIP 
SME 

Snlo 

StaMa 

StM 

Tara Assl RtiP 


Montreal 

Alcan Aluminum 96ft 26+. 

Bank Montreal 34 m> 

_ 43ft 43 

18 ITU 

16ft 16ft 

9ft 9ft 

4ft 4ft 

7 7*- 

NO. 1255 

19 19 

Oft Bft 

9*i 

17ft 17\3 


Bomhanfler A 

Bombardier 0 

C ombi or 

SarnhSS Text A 

Donohue 

MacAUtunBI 

Memotec 

NaNBkCanoda 

Power Cora. 


CtoeePrev. 

SSSSK TM ^ 15ft 

ssssrg ^ S 

Vl d e u ti un 13* 13ft 

R5SBS?iS5S :,W7a * 


Paris 


Accor 701 6«n 

AtrUouMe 669 668 

AkXlldAlSthom 569 552 

Avtons Dassault 461 461 

Boncalre (Cfe) 525 608 

BIC “ ’ 


Bongraln 

gfSKSff 5 

Corretour 
Carus 
Charaeurs 
dub Med 

Elf-Aouliaine 

Europe 1 
Gan. Eaux 
Haehette 
Havas 
I metal 

L ntarge Coppe* 
LRorand 
Drool 1L‘) 

LV8ILH. 

Moira 

Merlin Gerln 
MkheltaB 
Moulinex 
Occtdenrale 
Por Idas 
Pernod-Rlcard 
Perrier 1347 


617 I4A. 
2500 2460 
540 530 

796 795 

3460 3315 
117*0 119 

7B0 7162 

440 42450 
29320 303*0 
1199 1143 
2390 235T 
199 192 

460 458 

265*027080 
313 372 

3720 3700 
503 501 

3550 3500 
269 271*0 

539 521 

00*0 79.15 
92 92 

706 712 

459.70 442*0 
1116 !11| 


Peugeot <82 46* 

Prtntomps (Au) 58« 580 

RadloKCttoknie 300.19 301.90 

Raff. 51. Louis 1338 1340 

. . 3550 3500 

1740 1797 
388*0 384 

785 774 

1210 1200 
650 650 

41140720 


Rtatou,.,^ 


Roussel I 

Saint Gabaki 

Sunfl 

SJLB. 

SWs Rasslanol 
SM Generate A 


Suez 295*0287*9 

Tetemecantaue 4500 «00 
Tnomsan-CSF 128.90127*0 
Total 624 625 

Valeo 368 363 


Sao Paulo 

BancodoBrasH <2 3880 
Bradesca 5.15 5 

Brahma ?4«J a 

Paranomnemo 1.93 1*5 
Petrobrai 550 520 

Vale Rio Dace 9U0 89.10 
Vortg 18*0 18 

Index: 41985 


Stockholm 


AGA 

Alla Laval 
Asaa 
Astra-A 
ftitos Copco 
E lectrolux B 
Ericsson 

Essetr&A 
Monde! itankcn 
Norsk Hydro 
Pracordia AF 
Saab-Sco« la 
Saidvlk 
SCA-A 
s-E. Banken 
Skondto F 
Skansko 
SKF 


260 265 

250 249 

599 574 

442 438 

183 192 

185 182 

184 177 

112 IT2 
128 120 
ITS IBS 
155 145 
210 215 
260 2S5 

110 1W 

65*0 83*0 
16S 165 

365 330 

87 U 


TO OUR MflDHtS IN BH1UN 

You am now receive the !HT hand defivered 
to your home or office every manning an the day 
of pubficcfion. Gontacf our FranWurf office today. 

Phone j069J 69 48 92 Fax; (069) 69 48 94 


storo 296 273 

TreUchorgB ios im 

Volvo 235 239 


Sydney 


ANZ 3*8 3^1 

8HP 10J5 1030 

Boral „ 3.H 3*9 

Bougainville 074 0-77 

Coles Mver AM 8.M 

Corrralco 195 3M 

CRA 10.45 HL5D 

CSR 5.10 5.1® 

Dunlop 5*2 5.16 

Elders IXL 0*0 ao 

ICI Australia 178 3*7 

Magellan 2J5 IBS 

MIM 1*9 1*D 

Nat Aust Bank +16 512 

News Cora 7*8 7.14 

N Broken Hill 1.94 1.96 

Pos e idon 1*2 1*3 

QCT Resources 1.10 l.n 

Santas 3*1 3*6 

TNT 1*1 tJm 

Western Mining 4*9 4*1 

Wgstpac Banking 405 4J1 

WOedsMe 217 2*5 

A/l or dkMrtrt j^ deK: 137849 


Tokyo 

Akal Elecrr 680 890 

Asahi Chemical 7no tip 
AHS ll GHm I2KS 1320 

Bank of Tokyo 1190 1220 
Bridgestone 1100 1100 
Canon 1430 U90 

Casta 1100 1070 

Cltah 731 738 

Dal Nippon Print tpff 1600 
Dalwa House 2920 vm 
Daiwa Securtttes too 1420 


Fanuc 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 

FulltSU 

HHacni 
HisocWCaMe 
Honda _ 
llo Yokodo 
japan Airlines 
Kallma 
Karaoi Power 
Kawasaki Steel 

Kirin Brewery 

Komanu 

Kubota 

Kyocera . 

Matsu Elec Inds 1830 1760 
Mam EiecWU 1640 1580 
MUjuBKftl Bk 
MirsuUstil Kasel 

MtsuMlIll Elec 

Mltsuatsni Hev 
Mitsubishi Core 
MJMul and Co 
Mltsukoshl 
Mitsumi 

NEC 

NGK Insulators 
Nlkko Securities 1010 1050 
Nippon Koeaku TM UW 
Nippon Oil 
Nippon Steel 
Nippon Yuen 
Nlsson 
Nomvra Sec 
NTT (SF1 


5000 4*60 

2 s:o mm 

3»0 3520 
1130 1110 
1270 1230 
1000 999 

1400 1410 
4020 4000 
1140 1138 
1610 15M 
2940 2990 
435 448 

1500 1530 

958 ran 

740 740 

6650 6150 


2390 2460 
615 630 

m, & 

1370 1370 
767 769 

1230 1220 
1360 1340 
1530 1510 
im 1170 


1000 1830 
485 491 
625 62S 

757 756 

2100 21® 
0573 9578 


Olympus Optical 1070 1030 


Pioneer 
Ricoh 
Sotvo Elec 
Sharp 
SMmazu 
smoersu Chem 

Sony 

Sumitomo Bk 
Sumitomo Chem 
Sunil Marine 
Sumitomo Metal 
Tube! Carp 
Totsha Marine 

TokedaOwm 

TDK 

Tallin 

TWvu Marine 

Tokyo ElecPw __... 

Tocpan Priming 1460 145a 
Torav ind. 640 648 

Toshiba 
Tovma 
YonnicW 5ec 


4870 4710 
010 776 
6J7 614 

U10 128S 
809 800 
1380 1399 
6820 4630 
2290 2320 
554 563 

1020 1M> 

476 477 

984 987 
1040 1060 
1760 1770 
4850 4690 
568 560 

1380 (390 
4020 4090 


828 115 
1770 1750 
1000 1820 


Toronto 


AMtlM Price !<ta 14ft 
Aorta) Eagle » 5ft 
Air Canada r* »ft 

Alberto Energy 16ft 16ft 
Am Barrlck Pes 22ft 23"> 
BCE 3", -C J 


CtoeePrev. 
BCEO N.Q. — 

Bk Nava Scotia left 14ft 

BC Gas 15 1516 

BC Phone 2M6 20W. 

BP Canada 15ft 16ft 

Bramalea BWi 8 

Brurtswlck 9 9 

CAE 5ft 5ft 

Cw«B 049 SM 

CIBC 30ft 30ft 

Canadian Padflc mi 22ft 

Can Packers Uft 13ft 

Ctet Tint A 34ft 24ft 

Cantor 23 23ft 

Cara 16ft 16ft 

CCL Ind B 9ft 9ft 

Ctacntox 3.05 3J5 

Com Inca 25ft 24ft 

Cammst Exei A U 14 

Coruna A 4-*® 4ft 

Denison Min B <155 D*C 

Dickenson Min A NjQ. 1*0 

Dot taco 19ft 19ft 

DYtek A 

Echo Bov Mina 
Eaulhr Sliver A 

FCAintl 
Fed Ind A 


9ft 9ft 
If 18ft 


3*0 3*0 
9 9ft 
fi,WJ !LK8 
N-Q. 6ft 

_ Wk 1DU 

Ftatcher Chan A 15ft 16ft 
fR 6ft 696 

GokJCorp 3*5 3*5 

Gull Cda Re* 

Hera inti 

Hem to G« Mines 9U . . 
Holllager 14ft M 

Horsham 9ft Oft 

Hudson Boy N.Q. — 
Imasco 28 ft 28 ft 

taco 36 36ft 

intornome 48ft 48ft 

Jonoock 14ft 15 

Labcill 23ft 23’A 

utataw Co 18ft 18ft 

Mackenzie 8ft m 

»wa lldl A 4*0 4.90 
Mortrime Ifft 19W 

Mark Res N.Q n, 

Mac Leon Hunt X 11 HP6 
MahanA 39ft 39 

Noma Ind A 7 6ft 

Notxnda 18ft N.Q. 

Nortmda Forest N.Q. eft 
Norcen Energy .23 Zta 
Nava Cora 
Oshawa 
Paaurtn A 
Placer Dome 
Poco Petroleum 
PWA Cora 
Quebec Slunwan 
Ravrodc 
Renaissance 
Rog er s B 
Rothmans 
Royal Ban* Con 
Raval TrustCo 
ScepireRes 
Scott's Hasp 
Seoaram 
SjojeCan 
Shell Can 
ShtarfH Gordon 
SHLSvst enUtse 

jOWhQITI 

Sw Aerospace 

I5?b a 

Thomson News 
Taranto Damn 
Torstar B 
Traraalta Util 
TransCda Pine 
Triton FW A 

Trtmac .... .... 

Turttajjewwees IM NA 

WaMmYTsLtd 2*0 2*j 


9ft 8ft 
34ft 34ft 
6ft 6ft 
16ft 17’i 

S 7 NJQ. 
■ft 
JU2 
/ft 7ft 
16 16 
8 8 
lift sift 

Wft 24ft 

3ft xra 
lift 16ft 
weft io7ft 

toft Wft 

39ft 40ft 
7ft 7ft 

20ft lW 

^ 

21ft 31ft 
17 16ft 
19 19 

27ft 26ft 
13ft 13ft 

lift lift 

,a 


Zurich 

Ad la Inti 
AhnutoM - 
LeuHoUflnn 
Brawn Baveri 
CtoqCetor 

C5 Holding 

ElMta 

laterdbcoaRf 
janbs Sudwrd 
Jetmoll 
LanflsGvr 
Motvenptck 
Nestle 
OertDwn-B 

ParoasaHM __ 

Roche HoHSng B 4888 4850 
Sgfrti RepubUc 14 73 

W0 207Q 
5100 4950 
403 390 
6220 6170 
677 
315 

aa 

1315 



Sutler 
SuraeiUanoe 
Swlpalr 


Swfja Rdnsur 105 
S«(»V*lln&0fik 1350 . 
Union Bank 33j£ 33g 


Muerttwr 

Zurich Ira 
SBS ind*v ■ 

Fi-. . 


2210 2200 


VnAnodtadhai 


Season Season 
High Low 


FJx 19 


Opan High Law ciosg Os. 


%■ 

+». 

v 41- 


--.> ■ 


Grains 


WHEAT (CBT) 

sjoObu mtalmum- dot tors oer bushel 
3J3 244ft Mar 2*ife 757V, 254ft 2*6ft +J0U 

2J4ft May 2*6ft 267ft 2*4V> 266ft 

2*2 Jut 276ft 378 274ft 277 +J01A 

169ft SOP 2*2ft 284ft 2J2ft 3J4ft +JJft 

281ft DOC 256ft 257ft 295 ft 257ft +J0ft 

Mar 3J2ft 3J9S 3J2ft 3J5 +J#l 
PTOtf. Sales 8*31 


373 
3*3 
326 
377 
370ft 289ft 

Est.Satos 


2*6 

2*4 V. 

IMte- 

165ft + 

2.70 Vi 

271M 

27016 

238ft — 

27416 

177% 

275% 

275% — 

2X3 

2X3 

2X2% 

2X216 — 

2J1M 

191% 

191% 

2*2 — 
274 -t- 


Prav. Day Open Int. 52*12 up 411 
wheat ocean 

LOOOI 
Mar 
May 
Jul 

Jpp _ _ _ 

Doc 55Tft 251ft 251ft ts — JEWS 

Mar 256 + -01 

Est-Sales PrvJaka Prev.Dav Onon Int Che. 

SAW 23503 +B9 

CORN (CBT] 

SJOO bu minimum-doll ars ngr bustwi 
3JBft 227ft Mar 2*9 2*9ft 228ft 2*9ft +J0ft 

106ft 2*5 May 2*7ft 2*8ft 2*7 2.48ft +J0ft 

300ft Kite Jul 2*3ft 2*Sft 2*3ft 2*5 +J1 

2*7ft 2*Bft Sea 2-55V, 2*6 V, 2-55V, 256ft +jlft 

275 2*2ft Dec 2*7ft ISJft 2S7ft 2*9 +Jlft 

270 2*9 Mar 264ft 266ft 2A4U 2*6ft +JH4 

272 258ft Mav 270ft 271ft 270ft 271ft +J2ft 

Est- Sales Prov, Sales 20OT4 

Prav. Dev Open lnt*19*M off 315 
SOYBEANS (CBT] ^ 

SJ00 bu minimum- dollars dot bushel___ ... 

7J3 549ft Mar 572ft 574ft S70ft i^ft +JW6 

MOV 5J8 5J9 SJMft 5J7ft +J0ft 

Jul 4*2 6J2ft 598ft 6J0V5 —JOVi 

Aug 467ft 4X0 V, 6X5 . 68716 +-00ft 

_S» 6X0ft 611ft 6X8 +10 +J0ft 

550ft Nov +isv> 622ft 617ft 670ft +J2 

6J2ft Jan 630ft 6J3ft 670 4*3 +JO 

611ft Mar 641ft 644ft 6*1 642ft +J0ft 

6J9ft ----- -- 


Season Season 
High Low 


Oaen High Low Close Chg.-' 


1590 

UNO JiA 

1ZH 

1250 

1224 

1225 

—4 


1515 

1223 Sop 

1269 

1279 

1257 

1257 

-6 

■„ 

1535 

1274 DK 

1312 

T320 

1307 

1302 



1538, 

-;13I0 . Mar 

-s 

1338 

mi 

1342 

.,H 


1385 

1350 Mav 
Jul 

1384 

1385 

1374 

1404 

-6 



Est. Sales 5576 Prav.Sates 7558 
Prav. Dor Open Int- 37*65 off 575 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCEI 

15X80 lbs.-cants porta. . 

140*0 151*0 Mar 12408 124*0 

190X0 MIJD MOV.12680 126M 

1BOJO 10250 Jut 124X0 124-25 

127 JO 10+00 Sep 722*0 12270 

Est-Sales 2*00 Prav.Softs 2937 
Prav. Oar Open ini. 6*63 up<77 


n&xa 

118J0 

119*0 

71850 


11840 

m*s 

11950 

11950 


—4J5 
—4*0 
—470 

t4LJ0 


Metals 


5*1 

576 

582 

583ft 


7.11 
7.18 
655 
+54 
+74 
642ft 
+54 
6*2ft 

Prtar.DovOpen InLl 12X57 upol.900 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 


v +53 +S2ft +50 6*1 ft +J0ft 

’-Solo* 3TO - 


+70 


ISO tons-doltars per tun 


167X0 


212X0 

160*0 


167.10 16870 
171*0 17270 

160*0 

208X0 

16550 

Mav 

171*0 

17140 

209X0 


Jul 

374X0 176X0 

175*0 

176*0 

19540 



177JO 17+30 

17740 

178*8 

19340 

173X0 

Sen 

l>9to H0L30 

17940 

18+10 

1B7J00 

17250 

Oct 

18150 181X0 


181X0 







19040 





185JO 

Est.Satos 


Prev.Sates 16*38 



Prav. Day Open rnf. 41.177 opllz 




SOYBEAN QlLICBTl 

NMOUft-dPltarapPM^ ^ 1J7 ?1J7 ji & s ,jj —73 

23*5 20.15 MOV 21*5 2172 2145 2147 —.1* 

25-60 2085 Jul 2155 71.95 2178 7179 —.17 

25-50 20.90 Aug 2288 2201 2185 2185 —70 

25.10 21X0 Sra 2270 2220 2158 2285 —.10 

24.90 21 JB Oct 2215 2215 2215 2202 —15 

24X0 21.17 DK 2240 22*0 2230 2222 

2295 21X0 Jon 

2295 20.10 Max 

MOV 

Est. Sales Prev. Sale* 13762 
Prev. Dav Open (nt. 71,741 up 1*76 


2237 —33 

2250 —JO 
22*8 —JO 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CM!) 

40X00 lbs.-cent* Mr lb. _ _ 

79.15 7250 Fob 7837 70.10 

784? 74.15 Apr 78*0 78.72 

75*2 7215 Jim 75.15 73*0 

74.02 70*5 AUB 7177 74.10 

7610 7070 OCT 7375 74J5 

7442 7135 Dec 7425 74J3 

74*0 7280 Feb 7*20 7440 

Ed. Sates 7803 Prav. Safe* 12867 
Prev. Day Open ini 80839 ort J 
FEEDER CATTLE (CMEI 
44800 Kb.- cents per lb. 

89.15 88.90 Mar 88*5 8837 

8645 8130 Aor *640 1655 

as ID 8030 MOT 8487 85.15 

8530 8020 Aua B4.*> 85X0 

8450 7935 Sea 84*0 8650 

6435 8030 Oct 84*0 84*2 

•4*0 81*0 NOV 84*0 8650 

84*5 84X0 Jan _ 

E«. Sales 1,116 Prev. Sates 1*77 
Prav. Day Open lot. 11X73 up 64 
HOGSfCMEJ 
30X00 ibs.- cents per lb. 

5445 4523 Fob 3275 039 

51*0 43*0 Aar 4940 4975 

3+10 *770 Jun 54*5 54X5 

55.95 4+30 Jul MAS 5*40 

53*0 4690 Aufi 51.75 51*5 

4830 4290 Oct 4695 4+95 

48*0 44*0 Dec 46*0 4680 

4+25 44*6 FtO 

Elt. SOlM 3*40 Prav. soles 8*27 
Prev. Dow Open Int. 24794 up 579 
PORK BELUBS(CMEI 
.*tU«o I bj-- cents oer tb. „„ 

73 J0 48X7 Feb 65.13 41B 

7145 49J0 MOT 64JS 6470 

73.12 49*0 JW8V 64JS MJ0 

73JO SB75 JUl 42*0 6X00 

70J3 51*8 Aug 6070 61JQ 

43JW 5S*D FOB 59 JO 59X0 

Est. Sam 3X83 Prav. Sam 4J& 
Prev. Day Open J at. 111189 up2w 


7872 

7833 

7500 

7375 

7375 

7+13 

7430 


1+20 

HH 

8+73 

8+38 

£3 


S3 


42*9 

StS 

39JO 


79X5 

78X7 

7525 

7X92 

7195 

7+15 

7+IS 


88*5 

•632 

8+83 


8+30 

8+50 

8+45 


51*7 

4972 

5+52 

5+12 

51*0 


6+1S 
6375 
6115 
61.72 
59.93 
37 JO 


+*J 

+77 

+.13 

+70 

+75 

+JN 

+X5 


—.10 
—JB 
+X5 

sB 

+70 

+75 


—.08 

—.10 

—73 

-JS 

—X3 


—*5 
— 1.10 
^35 

—63 

—85 

—J2 


Food 

COFFEE CIHYCSC8) 

37*00 lbs.-cents p«r lb. 

11+75 BITS to WJO 9140 

1ZL00 +475 MOV 9160 9+50 

111*0 86*0 Jilt 96X0 96*5 

11150 (9*0 Sen 98.15 9+70 

11600 92*0 Dec 10175 10175 

TO75S 95*0 Mar 

105X0 99X0 MOV 

Jul 

Est. smes 10712 Pnev. Sates 10JW 
Prev. Dev Open i nt. <0.938 oft+tt 
SUOARWOflLD n(HTCSCH) 


90*0 90*5 —L13 
92.75 92J5 ->1.10 
9490 9+95 —170 
9775 9775 —1X5 
>00*0 100X0 —IJ0 
101*11 -273 
103X0 —ITS 
10+25 —ITS 


112X00 ibt-cetinper u*. 
1522 8X4 MOT 

1*7 

+52 

+35 

+41 

-JW 

15X8 

+M 

Mav 

8*1 

+47 

S3 

8*8 

—J5 

14X0 

BJD 

Jul 

8*7 

8*2 

1*4 

—J7 

14*0 

+28 

Oct 

■to 

M3 

85) 

8*5 

-JU 

1+14 

8*8 


853 

855 

850 

-in 

977 

+« 

May 




854 



Est. Sam 15*26 Prev. Sates 39*70 
Prev. Dav Ocen tnt.l 2X173 up <78 
COCOA (ffYCSCEl 

10 metric tans-Sfcr ton 


lc* 

■j Me, 


1186 

1710 


!T35 

! XI 


1176 H81 —3 
>•*4 ’^0 —4 


HI CRAOE COPPER (COMEX] 

25X00 cents per ID. 

120X0 99*0 Feb 111*5 1121X 11170 111*9 

Mot 11+55 HUB 17020 17080 

Apr NT* JO 109.10 109X0 109X0 

Mar 107JO 10+10 187X0 107*0 

Jun 107*0 107*0 107*0 10+95 

10690 106*0 10670 10670 
70663 

105*0 105*0 10570 m SJ5 
so+s 
10+10 

1B3XO 10370 10X80 103*5 
• . .1B3.1B 

_ 102*5 

MOV H&XO KJ2J0 102X0 10205 
Jul ■ W175 


122X0 9230 

117.90 99JB 

117X0 97X0 

U3X0 WH33 

11X58- 96*0 JUI 

107*0 10200 Auo 

11+50 93*0 Sop 

10600 101*0 Oct 

105X0 101X0 Nov 

.108*0 MJO Dec 

10+50 99*5 Jcel 

10680 . 960B Mar 

Isom leaxo . 

10X00 10X00 


103X0 10200 


Sep 

DK 


S3 


101*5 

10175 


3797 77+0 
377* 37+5 
380* 
3822 *80 
18+0 38+1 
39+0 3929 
399* 40QJ 
401* 


+175 

& 

+170 

+1.15 

+175 

■+T.1S 

+175 

+175 

+175 

+1.15 

.+1.W 

+175 

+175 

*175 

+175 

+175 


Seam Season 
High Low 


Open High Law Close Ch&. _ 


9U9 9027 Jun 91X8 91X8 91X5 9IJ6 —<£ 

90S SOP 91X0 91X0 9U8- 9178 

90S DK 91*5 91*5 91*2 x.91*3 

n» MDT 91*6 91*6 71*2 91*2 

90JO Jun 91*6 93*7 9LB 91*4 

r.— 9036 Sen 91*1 91*2 91*8 91*9 

91*4 9074 D« 91*3 91*3 91*2 91*0 


91*1. 

91*6 

91*5 

91*7 

91*2 


Est sam 


—J9 

—JJ2 

-J2 

-jsr..* 

-ji 

-ja 


Prev, Sales 82750 


Est Sale, +000 Prev. Salgi.WW 
Prav. Day Open irt. 35797 offril 
SILVER (COMEX) 

5X00 trav az.-certf nor tnnr as. ■ 

399X - 36+0 Feb £9X 

. 665J 36X0 Mar 380X 

647X 369X Altai' 38+0 »»* 

667* 373X Jut *0.® 393* 

+5+0 3860 Sep 397X 397J 

623* 386* DK 4025 4055 

6T3X 3B+0 Mac 41X0 41X0 4120 «OA 

589X ®0J Mby 41X0 

J57J 4200 Jul 4JA3 

482* 415X Sep 4218 

43W 42SX DK „ 4320 

EsL3aks . Prav. Softs 27776 
Prav. Day Ottanlnumss ott346 
PLATINUM (NYM N) 

30 trov a+rdMtos ner hrayoa. 

554*0 373*8 Aor 38670 

52+50 378X0 Jul 390*0 

513X0 38+00 Od 29500 

451*0 38600- Jan 

43+SD 397X0 Apr 40+50 404*Q 40+50 40X10 

Ell. Sole, 2*60 Prev. Softs 2750 
Prev.Dav Open Int. 16X13 up 111 
PALLADIUM CHYME) 

100 tray oa-dolto ra p g r ox 

- - --S7JS 85*0 8560 —210 

88*0 1625 8+35 —215 

•9J0 18X0 87.10 —215 

18*0 88*0 8+10 —215 

18X5 —215 

Prav. Dair Open inL 4*12 off 15 
EN.Soies 375 Prev. Sales 234 
Prev. Day Onen tat. +6i2ofll5 
GOLD (COMEX) 

100 trmr ox^ dollars per troy ax. 


M2X0 

8+55 

Mar 

87*0 

125*5 

82X0 

Jun 

BSJQ 

llfjte 

•240 

Sep 

90X0 

11421 

85.10 

DK 

8+50 

13573 

8875 

Mar 


Est.Satos 

373 Prev. Sotos 


45750 

3ML90 

Feb 

364*0 

361X0 

364.10 

rrrm 


40850 

46000 

341J0 

343X0 

Mar 

365*0 

34600 

££ 

365*0 

365*0 

pvl 

—OBO 

—CIO 


36600 


36940 

37150 

389X0 

389*0 

—4.18 

46400 

36950 


37340 37340 

37150 


—4.10 

476X0 


Oct 

376X0 

37750 

376X0 

t''-^1 

—4-TO 

483X0 

375X0 

Dec 

37950 

379X0 

379X0 

37+70 

-4.10 

43650 


Feb 




382.10 


444X0 

38340 

Apr 




!>■ -Y'B 

-4.10 

467X0 

388X0 

Jim 




i* * i .* 

-4.10 

42650 


a? 




|r ■ 


41+80 

40140 





—L10 







Y ■ 'i' '1 

—4.10 

Est. Sates 

12X00 Ptgv. Sates. WJ47 




Prav. Day Onen tat. 9X937 off 886 


Financial 

UST. BILLS (IMM) 

81 minftn-ntaol too pcL 

9479 91*6 MOT 9+21 9+23 9+15 9470 —J6 

9+52 . 91*2 Jtal 9+46 94*6 9+3 94*1 —.10 

94*1 91*0 Sep 9+31 9+12 9+3t 9+32 M 

9+13 9274 DK 9+08 9+B8 94X2 9+m —J* 

9X95 9347 Mer 9+00 

Jun , „ 9180 

Exi. Softs 11.1W Prev. Soles 6*54 
Prev. DuV Open InL 56683 oft 535 
S YR_ TREASURY (CUT) 

5100 X 00 prto-isfi+SaKtsaf 100 net 

ram turn: MorwagiaiooioijOWWftflM -jna 

0X285 99X10 Jun 1017711101770101720101740 —CM 

Est, Sain Prav. Softs UXM 

Prav. Day Onen InL 8+691 up U&5 . . „ 

WSSStSSSSSSmua 

TOM 9M3 Mar 100-22 161-1 H0-» 100-24 +4 

100-21 93-1B J«n no-15 no-14 100-7 100-12 u +S 

100-1 tr Sto , S 

'■DtC 99-1+ i- +3 

p^sso-n.j's^sas 1 

a ! ^saasassB?» „ M ^ 
si> ■ sa- sr»rg|, a 

99-5 15-29 SoP 97-13 97-W 94-71 J7-3 +8 

98-20 8S-W DeC 9+6 94-17 96* 96-17 « 

98-13 - XS-M Mar .95-71. .49 

~19 ■ BS-3 JUH 95-11 95-U OM 95-U +9 

Q4 87-W Sen «*ff 

ENLSales ^ PiwSaft*M+Vjt . 

Prav; DavOpn ltd J»*33 off UB9 


*6-0 -HO 




SWttC IMNbmRS+ 3--wun 

W-ll - 85 Ntar 92-22 9N0 92-U 92-20 

W 8W6 Jim 9M 93-10 9241 92-7 

93-31 8+7 SOP.L, ttj * 1 ' S1 

EjLSates_ . 

Prev, DOY Open Im. 12*T7 up 97 
EURO DOLLAR! IMM] 

» M- n H 

silo SS £$ Si: Si 

«J4 SS: 9279 9279 9W< 92X 

Sw 9M9 Mar na no ttg raj 

914? 9075 - Jan «** _.9M' Wg 

92*5 9072 SeP 92*3 M .JRM - «71 

92.04 9074 DtC 9205 9103 Vito 92.00 

91.99 9078 MOT 91.98- H.99. 91-95 .91.94 


—J3 
- —JB 


=8 
-J2 
■—JOB 


prav. Dav Open 1nW1S*S8 Off 1761 
BRITISH POUND (IMM) 

SD«rpound-iDotmeauaIsKJJ»oT 
1.9898 1*618 Mot J7610 17664 1.«0 1.9584 

17600 17660 Jun 1-9326 1.JI46 1.9200 1.92*8 

1.9340 1X300 Sep 1715® 17150 I-9W0 19076 

E«t. Sales «*3* PW-Sales T3J54 
Prev.Dav Open Int. 27734 aft 11.91* 

CANADIAN DPI LAW (IMM) 

Spur dir-1 point eauc-ls £®M8! 

JM68 7990 66m- X636 X6S2 X628 JW 

JS98 7995 Jun JOT X5«6 J579 

X54S 7985 Sec JSJS XS40 XSK X534 

MU X175 Dee X47S J409 X475 x«0 

X360 X268 Mar *U9 

M330 J3B Jurt ** JOT* 

Esf. Softs 3+Mi Prev.Soft* +5M - 
Prhr. DayJ3aen Int. 27734 up 670 \ 

@EWMAN MARK(IMM> m _ 

Spermaek -1 poln)«auaii5ao001 
. *912^-*820 Mar JUJU *725 *752 

*870 .*233 JUIt *723 *740 *485 *712 

*810 *398. SOP *670 *700 *67U *673 

*770 . Jf* 

Est Sates 31*12 P(|V.W« XJ51 
Prav. Dav Open int. w**4 up3N 

JAPANESE YEN (IMM! _ 

Sper ven-1 pointewtatsWJuoopi _ 

000040 J06315 *« r JW5»J076raJ£6|gXWtf2 
J08010 J06645 Jtal J0765B J07673 J07625.007634 

J0783U X02346 ^ JW763B J076JO J87630 J07624 

J07599 -007539 Dec Xjggl 

Est.Softs 34*51 Piev.ftta :ami 
Prev. Day Open TM. 65XR3 off+38* 

SWISS FRANC (IMM) • 

Spot trroc-i point eauaUS+MOl ' • 

XTO8 *500 AAta- .7885 79W MU 

X0B4 JD6S Jon 7*55 .788^ J830 JB« 

X055 *914 Sec 7835 7835 7825 JB20 

Msro Jim Dec. • 78io 

Est-Sales 25X83 Prav. Sakn 26.190 
Prav. Dav Open int. 35.964 off 686 


Industrials 


—100 

-to 

-to 


+*• 

+6 

+r 

8 


i r-.t- 


m k 

I. 

-M. >••• 

-y r 

jsr i". i. 

i 




—>5? 


a;:>. 


42to0yot-omtoi 


COTTOM 2(NYCE) 

50000 On--cents per lb. 

0+89 . 63X2 Mar SSJ0 8597 

8X30 6+40 MOV 8X80 8+90 

X 2 J 0 . 65*7 Jul 8270' 8X50 

72X5 6677 Ocf 71*8 T2J0 

<9.10 6375 Dec 47*0 4+25 

4870 6+65 Mar 6+30 6+30 

ss : ^ et wuo 6a, ° 

Est.Satos io*a Prev.Softs 7739 
prav. Dav onen lid. 46.907 oft 192 
KEATING OIL (NYME) 

'ooi 

---- Mor 63*0 6+20 
i <9X0 Apr 56X0 57JO 

Sw t S a '* 3X00 5170 

fIS "P? S 50 5110 

85.00 48X0 Jul 50X0 5070 

KJ7 5+50 Auo 5070 5070 

Mm SIS 5, - S " 51 ^ 

KJ 0 5X00 Oct 52.15 5250 

SS S+12 5350 Site 

5+00 Dec 5+50 5+30 
6050 5S.I0 Jan 3+ro 54*0 

« SS s. ts ** 

S*t-Slate toto? PraSTsalii 41t , 
Prav.DovOoon Int. 8+197 U»515 
OU-INYME) 

- 1 *? “>L-oottara per MiL 
55 18*0 Mor 2150 - 21*3 

MSO 18X3 Apr 19*0 - 

3270 1BJ3 Mav 1870 

31X0 ’MS Jun 18X1 

S-S 17-08 Jul - 

£3 1H - lS Auo 

072 1+10 Sen 

2JW) 1+10 Oct 

18J» Mtw 
77.™ 1+10 Dk 

27^5 W.™ Jan 

Fab «/jw 17 

BSSoSi'oSPimS+raws? 7 

^ps,g^r BlNYMEJ 

95J0 50*5 Mor 60X0 6078 


8X82 
82.95 
■1X6 
71J0 
67X5 
6753 


62X0 
5+30 
52J0 
49X0 
49 JO 
49.90 
51-25 
52J0 



8579 +155.. 
84X3 .+1X0 
8X44 +152 ■ 
7130 +150. 
6+18 +.92 i 

6+55 +50 

6+75 +.90 _ 

6+50 ,+XO 


-6250 —3*5-' 
5+50 —18D - 

SS =2to ' 

•wjs» —1.70 ' 
49.95 —1.15 • 
51 to -to-. 

H&; 

5450 . 

a*o —js , 

5250 +1JKL. 
51X0 +155 } 



9+25 

97X0 

9550 

B2J0 

9+50 

87JSB 

8673 

tt» 

7575 

SITS 

Est. Soles 


5+90 
SU5 
3+90 
57X0 
5X50 
53JW 
SITS 
5170 
40X0 


Apr azso iSm 

Mav 61*0 61*0 

•jUl »J0 Wto 
Jut 57 JU 5750 
£5 55.00 km 

Sw 5X25 $333 

OCt 5+10 3U0 

NOV 4950 49X0 

Dec < 8 X 0 4+70 
4950 Jan 4870 4+70 
Prey.&gles 1S.W 


Prev.Davaoen Int, 46,995 744 



r. Stock indexes 

SP COMP. INDEX (CMS) 

points ant) cents 

utin 

Prev.Day Ootn uSSnSn Ml? 

^«SSS KDEXn * v '^ 

wrm 141® Mar 199*o^202*)i 199JB 
JW 201X5 mso S 

g£ JM.W SS St!8 

6*95 


.30+20 16+85 

2M40 172,10 

30+00 17+50 

ra-Wh rrw.Hta + 

Prov. Day Open InL 6jD9wf* 4 





Gomrood^ Indexes 

uaors 

Roofers w™#* 

DJ. Futures ’rfS-™ 

Com.RMur« 

Woody's: base 100 ■ Dor arson 

Do* Jones • dose ^Vo?*. 


Prautousi 

1X64J0 • 
~ HM 




-4A+J-- 
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EUROPi 


S&P Reconsiders U.K. Banks 


Reuters 


NEW YORK — The nrwiii «* °P eratin 8 conditions in 

ip.of rwo bi ? BritS bSS ^T tI , M 
—, ~ uauis were The prolonged period of high in- 

swi rates in- Britain and the 


2 . 

S&P said Midland's -relatively 
weak operating profit and capital 
adequacy means thajt ft has consid¬ 
erably less fmandfl) flexibility to 
ride through a period of high 16au 
itfimo 




*e terast 

shlzp deterioration in Britain's rmr ri ,-... , — — 

banking environment- emerging recession- has caused a . „ . 

n t.<n* M ft^P-nsem had loans and led to losses compared with most domes- 

^er wovisionsm the first half of Ocpeext 

k5Sii«!Si*t was downgraded IMO, the agency said. , • ,• The rating agency also said that 

^ s ^ or P- S&P ' S&P said it expects provision • the decision not to proceed with a 

abo^ that ,t was centering charges to have nwxcr with Hongkong & Shanghai 

n .? t " e I at “?? s *5 .5 of debt die second half of 1990 and stay at Banking Corp. has resulted in nn- 
"j^^ctearing bank, high levels at least to the end of oetfainty about the financial dnec- 
Midland BankFLC. 1»I due to-tfae recessicSt ■" iwn of the bank. 

Following the news of S&Ps ac-'_ 
dons, bank shares fdQ on the Loo-; 
don Stock Exchange. Barclays 
shares were down 15*pence to 385 
-pence in late afternoon trading! 
Shares oFMRSand declined 9 pence 
to 173-pench ' * ■ 5 

Shares of other big banks also 
suffered. Stock in Abbey National 
PLC and Standard Chartered PLC 
sank. r . ,-, 

Barclays said it beftves it will 
recover its rating, “^e have a 
strong capital position [and ability 
to weather the current economic 
storm,” a Barclays spokeswoman 
said Friday. t ) 


* recession. 

S&P said the reviews stemmed S&P said jit downgraded Bar- 
from the weaker banking environ- ^ys'ssenipf debt Jo^A-phis from 
tnOTl ip Britain, which is resulting AAA, subordinated debt to AA 
^najnarked reduction in pnrfltaWl- ^°*j9 AA-plns, preference stock to 
«ty. A^-mmus Bom A/fi junior 


perpetual 


sC P aralc development, 

Mefeflys lowered the ratings <rf'' A ^S n “ ^ ^ . v ,. 

NorWayV Den norake BaniCAS. f ^L also ^?^ n ? aded ** debt 
affecting S2.9 billion of debt The of P veise “ Inwst- 

U5. ratings agency said that the Co, Bardaysi American 
acoon rcflectM^he ropeht deterio- - 

rauon of Den norske’s financial S^^ < ^*^ ard ^ yS r < ^ nst !? ha 
performance: ' ‘ Intanationat Finance LtxL, Bar- 

lj- ■■ .,m' - days-Bank Finance Co. (Jersey) 

Bardavs downarades reflect a Ltd and BardavsFundina Qascy) 

pr „r.,»w.,:^. __ . _---tysBank 


_and Barclays 

ied deterioratum in the bank’s LuL. guaranteed by 
Wabihly and asset quality due^ .PLC. 


COMPANY RESULTS 


VW Expects 
Its Net Profit 
ToBeElat 

i‘ Reuters 

WOLFSBURG, Germany 
— Volkswagen AG, Europe's 
bisgest car maker, expects 
19% group net profit to be 
roughly on a par with 1989's 
level of 1.04 billion Deutsche 
marks ($710 million). 

Tor the Volkswagen group 
we expect earnings of the same 
size as the previous year," the 
company said in a letter to 
shareholders. 

■‘But h said heavy competi¬ 
tion and resulting pressure on 
prices, adverse currency fluc¬ 
tuations and difficult econom¬ 
ic conditions in Smith Ameri¬ 
ca meant “the quality of 
earnings will not reach the pre¬ 
vious year’s level'’ The letter, 
sent Thursday, did not elabo¬ 
rate further! 

Volkswagen previously said 
it expected group net profit of 
overl bfflioaDM. 


EC Urged to Invest 
In Supercomputers 

ZSZZZ* - “ ph ^“ - 

1995 invest SL4 bfflion a year to The next generation of super- 
develop computes a thouamd computers wfflbc able to simdate 
times more powerful than thefast- modl accurately in 

«t now avaflable, a panel of ex- product testing, as wefl as swing 

__ n time and money, said the scientific 

In a import to the EC C omnus - panel, whose study was commis¬ 
sion, the ex^ said tlw (tanniu- §oned by the EC. 
mty trailed Japan and the United Hk, {f. S . and Japanese govero- 
States m devdoping a Tngb-per- mvest ^ resouSss in 
formance comroting” technology higb-performance computing, 
to lets researchers amitiate real- tocher manufitureS 

lty” mamipiito-nKJdding to an unitSuieTusers and other rde- 
mmrecedented degree of accuraty. vant paradpants,’* the report said. 

T he nasce nt technology prom- In contrast, it added,larope is 
ism coraputCTs that can>ndle a totally absent" although it “irme- 
tnUion arithmetical or opo - - seats ^0 percent of the wodd mar- 

anons a second ny the end of the ket for higb-perfonnance comput- 
deradc, ^id the report big. The result of this startling 

Today’s best supercomputers situation is that Europe's economy 
can do one billion operations per csJ and industrial future increas- 

"Rakingthis a ihousand-fcid, the 


report smd, will revolutionize re- 


Revenue aid profits or, SmdM 
losses, in mllfions, are kr 
loettf currencies- unless^ _ A,ta * copa> 
otliervvjse indicated^ r 

% Australia ■ . -r 

News Corp. 

nrifen • J mefnim/so 

SEBtB « 

Britain 

BOC 

p —- JSS 

P«t;S**or«_ 


1991 

71.40 

10929 


.... UR 

gevin ue- 15 , 920 . mm 

Prom - ijan. 

P«r Shore—! 2(US 2*J3 

United States 

Campbell Soup 
RoiQOar. ■ - 1991 1990 

Revenue_ lJ7a 

Jjef IOC.- 13S30 

PorShore_ 1JT7 

1991 


SI JO 
0.1131 




ra 

QJ1 

1990 

1291 

U02D 

1^5 


'British Petroleum . J ' 
«n^6uar. ' 1990 1M9 

Prtrfir_ 457J» 44UW 

Per S*wre__ QMS 0JJB3 
Year • 199* 1989 

Profit —i_ 1.460. 1 J40. 

Per Shqrt>_ 0313 0J1S 


" British Telecom 
Mowr. \mm\wtm 

Revenue_ UBL 100 a 

Pretax Net_ tSjm tvs. 00 . r 
Per Stare__ (LOBS- 0JD6 ftti qmr. 

VMOatta 1998/911989/90 4 -' 

Revenue_ VJ50. 9,040. 

Prei6»»et_ im zoin. 

P^.Share_ 02S 0217 


CBS 

ethQoar. 1990 1989 

Revemie— 91920 8eJ0 

Net inc.-(a)lS60 59J0 

Per Share_ — 231 

Year 1990 1989 

Revenue —, :326a 3.940. 

Nef Inc.-T 1ML» 29630 

PerShaiSw. 430 11J1 

a: Ams. tt>0 Quarter net fn- 
Oud Siu arga at stUm/utui 


General Motors 

4th Qmr. UM 1989 

Per 5 hare_ — 131 

Year 1990 1989 

Revenue_124300. T26900. 

fhrt Inc._(a>l9M <224. 

Per Shore—. — 623 

a: toss. 1999 nets taelo<S* 
Cttane of at bat ton. 


Hersber Poods 
«ft Qvar. 1990 1919 

Revenue_ 763X0 40030 

Net Inc__ 4636 54X0 

Per Share_ 031 040 

Year - 1990 1989 

Revenue_ 3210 Z420 

Nef Inc_ 21i00 171X0 

Per Share__ 239 130 

1999 nets tnctupB charge ol 
StS million tn quarter and 
gain of 003 mutton ki full 


Harmei (Geo. AJ 
istoaar. 1991 1990 

Revenue __ 70120 62020 

Net IrtC._ 3040 1440 

Per Share_ 027 .0.19 


Saatchi Head to Pay Insider Fines 


CIGNA 

_ - . 1990 

Revenue- 4290. 

Net Inc. — 119X0 

1X6 
1998 


By Richard D. Hylton' 

New York Times Service 
The Securities and {bcchange 
Commission has charged-the etna 
executive of Saatchi & Saatchi Co. 
and several other people with vio¬ 
lating insider trading re gulari zing 6 
Without "Emitting or .denyi ng 
the charge, the executive? Robert 
LAL Lans-Dreyfus, agreed along 
with six others to pay large finek 
The events in the case occurred 
before he arrived at Saairhi 
An SEC spokesman said Thurs¬ 
day that Mr. Lonis-Dreyfus, for¬ 
mer president Of IMS Int ernational 
Inc, had been charged with pasting 
on information about a possible 
acquisition of IMS, a market m 

twurii and f parfiral p nMidwng mn- 


cem, before it was available to the 
public. 

' The SEC complaint accused Mr. 
Lonis-Dreyfus, a French citizen 
who was president of IMS from 
1982 to 19e8 but is now chief exec¬ 
utive of the hag London-based ad- 

vw tisina company, of passing on 

nonpublic info rmati on about the 
proposed acquisition of IMS by 
Dun&Bradstieet Corp., the finan¬ 
cial information-services concern, 
to A dina Cohen on or before Feb. 
5, 1988. 

On that day, Ms. Cohen, a dose 
friend of Mr. Louis-Dreyfus, pur¬ 
chased 15,000 shares of IMS. She 
also recommended the stock to five 
other friends who also bought 
shares. 


Two days later, IMS shares 
jumped $7 in response to the an¬ 
nouncement that the company 
would be acquired by Dun & Brad- 
street for $1.77 MDion. 

According to the SEC, Ms. Co¬ 
hen realized profits of about 
$106,875 on her IMS shares and 
her friends realized total profits of 
about $50,000. 

Mr. Louis-Dreyfus agreed to pay 
the government a penalty of twice 
the amount of Ms. Cohen’s profits, 
or about $213,750. 

Ms. Cohen wiQ pay the amount 
of her profits with interest plus a 
penalty of $213,750. Thefive others 
will return their profits and pay a 
penalty equal to that amount 


Europe's superc ompu ter market 
is dominated by Japan and the 
United Stales. 

As a result, it added, there is a 
“brain dram" with European re¬ 
searchers and experts going “where 
innovation is generated, typically 
the United States." 

It said by 1995 the EC, its mem¬ 
ber states, industry and research 
groups should mate an annual in¬ 
vestment of 1 billion European cur¬ 
rency units ($1.4 billion) in the new 
computing technology. 

Il said Europe must ‘‘vigorously” 
pursue its own high-performance 
c ofnpntrng industry, organizing us¬ 
ers, step up education and training 
and encourage “imaginative use" 
of the new technology. 

The report said high-perfor¬ 
mance computing can benefit not 
only industry but also society, no¬ 
tably in such areas as disease pre¬ 
vention «nH monitoring changes in 
the global efimate. 
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Agence France-Presse . 

OSLO — Kvaemer A/S, the- 

Friday ihal 0 !^^^ pi^l^ted 
risen 44 percent last yrar to 1.0S 
billion kroner ($183 muEon), a^its 
wood products and cellulose fac¬ 
tory divisions turned in strong re¬ 
sults. 

Revenue rose 38 percent, to 13 l 2 
billion kroner. A Kvaemer direc¬ 
tor, Erik Toesseth. said he expect¬ 
ed that 1991 results would be 
roughly the sane as last year's. 


Raders 

PARIS — The British media 
magnate Robert MaxweS has sold 
10 percent of the private French 
tekmaoanetwork 'frl, the French 
bourse's authority, SBF, said Fri¬ 
day -. 

Itsa^ Mr, Maxwell’s Pergamnn 
Media Trust sold its stake on Feb. 
4, the same day the UBu investment 
bank Goldman Sachs acquired a 10 
percent interest in the channel. 

It made no link between the two 
transactions, which it said took 
place outside thtfbourse. 


Mr. Maxwell retained a 2.6 per¬ 
cent share in TF1, hdd through his 
Maxwell Media SA, sources at the 
rhannri said. 

Mr. Maxwell's partial pufiout 
from France’s most successml pri¬ 
vate broadcast channel mar ks the 
first step in his plan to seO televi¬ 
sion assets to concentrate on pub¬ 
lishing. 

TF1 shares opened at293 francs, 
the dosing level on Thursday, but 
dropped to 286.5 following an¬ 
nouncement of the sdl-aff. They 
■ later rebounded to 295 in-line with 
the gmecal market, which surged 


on news of an Iraqi offer to with¬ 
draw from Kuwait 
But press reports in France and 
Britain have said tension had been 
between Mr. Maxwell and 
the French engineering 
firm, which owns 25 percent of the 
network’s stock —the largest stake 
allowed under French law. 

Another leading partner is the 
Italian media magnate Silvio Ber¬ 
lusconi, whose Firtinvest group 
holds 4.1 percent. 

Italy’s RCS Video, owned by 
Rizzdi Corriere della Sera Editori 
SpA. raised its holding to 4 percent:- 


Investor's Europe 
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Amsterdam 

CBS Trend 

86£0 

85.10 

y2.00 


Brussels 

Stock Index 

5320.18 

5252.18 

-*-1.29 

Frankfurt 

DAX 

1531.19 

1486.52 

+3.01 

Frankfurt 

FAZ 

638.99 

637.51 

+0.23 

Helsinki . 

UNITAS 

378.40 

372.90 

+1.47 

London - 

Financial Times 30 

1824S0 

1817.50 

+0.39 

London 

FTSE 100 

2296.90 

2294.40 

+0.11 

Madrid 

General Index 

252.03 

249.30 

+1.10 

Milan 

MIB 

1082.00 

1069.00 

+1.22 

Paris 

CAC40 

1670^9 

1652.68 

+1.07 

Stockholm 

Affarsvariden 

934.79 

903.45 

+3.47 

Vienna 

Stock Index 

534.47 

514.96 

+3.79 

2urlch. 

SBS 

574.20 

567.90 

+1.11 

Sources; Reuters, AFP 
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British Inflation Rate 
Eased to 9% in January 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispalcha 

LONDON — Britain said on 
Friday that its year-on-year infla¬ 
tion rate eased to 9 percent in Janu¬ 
ary from Decembers 93 percent. 

The country is struggling with a 
recession deepened by high interest 
rates, which nave bees imposed by 
the Conservative government to 


of inflation 
Inflation, measured by the retail 
price index, has declined from a 
peak of 10.9 percent last fall 
But the avoage rale of inflation 
in the 24 leading industrial nations 
is only around £2 percent 
The Treasury said that “we are 
confident that RPI inflation will 
continue to fall shar ply through the 
rest of the year.” 

Cheaper gasoline and price cuts 
in shop sales around the New Year 
holiday helped to bring down Brit¬ 
ish inflation in January. 

The government, after a preview 
of the figures, shaved base interest 
rates to 13 J percent from 14 on 
Wednesday and hinted at further 
cuts if inflation continues to abate. 

But interest rates are still high 
w yv i g h to crimp business activity 
— about 50 companies have been 
grang bankrupt each day—and to 
inflict pain oa. millions of families 
with: 
each 


Friday's inflation figures fol¬ 
lowed news on Thursday that un¬ 
employment was rising close to two 
million. 

Norman Willis, general secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, wel¬ 
comed the January drop in infla¬ 
tion but said he was not convinced 
the government would reach a de¬ 
clared goal of inflation down at 53 
percent by (he end of the year. 

John Smith, spokesman of the 
opposition Labor Party, called for 
further interest rate cuts. 

“It is stitt a high rate of innation 
for an economy which is in severe 
recession, ** he said. “The immedi¬ 
ate priority must be to stop the 
recession getting worse and sliding 
into slump” (Return, AP) 


Rhone Sefls Fanocel Unit 

Reuters 

PARIS — Rhone-Poulenc, the 
stale-owned chemicals group, has 
agreed to sell its Fanocel fiber and 
polymer films company to an Ital¬ 
ian packaging firm, Gogiio Luigi 
SpA, the French company said Fri¬ 
day. It gave no price for the sale: 
Fanocd has annual sales of 425 
million francs ($85 million). Gogiio 
has an annual turnover of 900 mQ- 
liott francs. 
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Introducing The MCI Card* for Americans Overseas. 
If you're living overseas, the MQ Card is now the best way 
to keep in touch ^with the USL'\fou also always save money 
because you avoid excessive hotel surcharges.' 


Credit Card billing. 

Tomaket&i^evene^y^^ 

That way you can receive one consolidated statement MC3* will also send an 
itemized listof all your calls in detaiL 


And with MQ& CALL USAf you 
have toll-free access to an En glis h 
speaking MQ operator who will con¬ 
nect your call to ahywhere in the U.S. 



A 


rail Frntn Mary Places Around the World. 

CALL USA is available fitan many countries in 
Western Europe, Asia, South America and else¬ 
where. just call from any of these countries and 
startsaving. * 



Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 


Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Geece 

Guam 

Hong Kong 

Israel 


Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Singapore 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 


And Now $15 ^Kbrth 
Of Calls Are Free. 


Just fill out the application form If you’re a new MQ Card customer and 

or call one of our convenient toll-free you enroll before June 30,1991, youTl 
numbers listed below and the Card is get $15 credit applied to your third 
yours free. month's bilL 




l ^ 


★ 

Australia 0014-800-125-310 

Italy1678-79059 

W 

W* 

★ 

France 05-90-2899 

Japan0031-12-2444 

Jill 

#1 

★ 

Hong Kong 800-6543 

United Kingdom 0800-89-2999 


★ 


Sign up by June 30. 1991 and receive S15 off calls to the U.S. 


DYES, I WANT THE SAVINGS AND CONVENIENCE OF THE FREE MCI CARD 

If you hove a valid VISA* or MasterCard, - jwi V* d^tbk for cbe bee Md Cant* hm SU out the application below Pkasc print dearly 
and provide all of the informanon requested, in onler » ovoid «oy inuxceuaiy delays in startn^ your MQ Qsd service. 


mil l i l l Ml i i i i i rm 


Name ill I I II I 1 I O 

Rr*t MJ 

Mailing Address or Military APO/FPO 

I IX I I' J I I IX I I n I I ]_LJ 1 -L1 I I I I I I I I I 

i i i n i i i m i rr i i i rriTi i i i i ini i 

i i □ i M i rii i ii in i i n i i 11 i inn 

Telephone Number Where Yo u Can Be Reached: 
lllll-IIIIIIIM Extension I J I I I 

(iDunny rode, oiy code. looJcod*) 

Please charge MQ' calls to my current MasterCard or VISA Accou nt 
Check one; MasterCard LJ VISaD Please send me I I I MCI Caid(s) 

My Account Namberig; 

L i M 1 .1 } I I 1 I I 1 . 1 1 I I Expiration Date; Year 1 t I Month I 1H 
US. Reference (if available) 

1 H H. 111 !!! 1 1 ! 1111111111 M n 

Address [JH I I I I M l_ I I I I I I □ | M I I r II I I 1 M 


For MCI Utc Only. 
App. code_ 

rtmrr 


Mad to: MCI International 
16 Rue Mederie 75017 
Paris, France 


n 


telephone I I I I I I I M 1 | | ]~~1 

I hn**r aofevBC MCI is Uil al kqt Inm ol 
« wNm ta ^pMl by MCI in ArUS bdoKb 
fcc^jl-MtfcwatlulMma 
Ki»—i4. crtyun am>nn»4lw4 


Tliiid party product names toed 
herein arc ow4 (o idenofy sudi 
perfansaadnelordeicnpuiir 
P"p*c* only Such umnnuy be 
^nd/or repstaal mail* ei 
d>ar ic^Hctne Mmert 


- ’SaiffHfiiiiiiiittu 




swap 


Ma«lVE6aMiHBM 


Signature. 


Print Full Name. 


| -J* 1 * --- Social Security No. QI 1 | f I I l~l 




T J JT' _ — - - _ c MCI Cammumcaiwos Corporation 1991 

F g ** * + **.* »★**-*.*★★★★★*★»******★★★*★*★★* *★* * ~tt 
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NASDAQ 


FHdcy’s Price* 

NASDAQ prices as of 4 p.m. New York time. 
This list compiled by the AP. consists of the 1,000 
most traded securities in terms of dollar value. K is 
updated twice a year. 
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U.S.'Says Japanese 
Dumped Screens 

^nling to AUL Domestic hidustry 


.r ■ By Evelyn Richards 
■ and John $uigess 

Washington fast Serna- 

.‘ WASHINGTON — For years, 
Uny Alphas] Inc. hung on by a 
shoestring. The Silicon Valtey com- 
pany had LOp-potch technology for 
^king screens that it hoped could 


to be imposed after U.S. officials 
visit Japan to cmminfc the Japanese 
firms’ costs. A final detemmtatxon 
is due by April 29. 

The dumping derision came the 
same day that UA and Japanese 
negotiators appeared to make little 
progress in talks in Washington 




infusions of rash from 
venture capitalists and large corpo¬ 
rations. 

. But AlphasQ also had stiff Japa¬ 
nese competition. Nearly every 
time it tried to attract investors or 
customers, the potential partners 
west away saying they didn't want 
to risk doing business with a com¬ 
pany that seemed destined to be 
outrun by large Japanese firms 
with deep pockets. In 1989, Alpha- 
sfl dosed its doors. 

. Alp basil’s story has become an 
emblem for a U.S. industry whose 
hopes for revival were kept alive 
this week by a preliminary UA 
finding that imposed, modest im¬ 
port penalties on Japanese makers 
of flat-panel displays. 

' Acting in a case filed last sum- 
, mer by a dutch of struggling US. 
firms, the Commerce Department 
(bund that Japanese companies are 
“dumping" screens used in laptop 
computers — selling them below 
fair-market value —- but it imposed 
preliminary penalties considerably 
below what the U.S. firms had 
hoped for and below penalties im¬ 
posed in other recent dumping 
cases, according to trade experts. 

The department imposed no 
penalties on two firms, Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Co. and Hosi- 
den Electronics Co., while requir¬ 
ing other makers to post bonds that 
amount to 1.46 percent Co 4.6 per¬ 
cent of the import prices of the 
screens. 

The dumping case has been 
closely watched because of the in- 
rrsasing importance of flat-panel 
displays in the $250 trillion elec¬ 
tronics industry. Used in popular 
laptop computers, as well as in 
medical equipment and other in¬ 
strumentation. flat displays could 
find their way into every home with 
the emergence of high-definition 
televisions later in the decade. 

Paul Rosenthal the Washington 
attorney for the 10 U.S. firms, said 
he was “pleased” with the finding 
and that ne expected higher duties 


semiconductor drips. Hie United 
States has asked for continuation, 
in new form, of an agreement on 
drip trade that will expire in July. 

Signed in 1986, the agreement 
catted on Japanese rfiip companies 
to stop “dumping" their products 
in the United Stats and other 
countries and to wen the Japanese 
market farther to UA-made drips. 
A supposedly confidential “ade 
letter” to the pact set a target of 20 
percent for the UA share of the 
Japanese market 



Friday's Closing 

Tables tnciude the nationwide prices up to 
thectoefrigon Wall Street and do rwt reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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U.S. Firms Driving Hard in Japan 

Personal Computer Makers Target Competitors’ Market 


By TJL Reid 

Washington Pm Sorrier 

TOKYO — In the latest move by UA makers of 
personal computers to crack overseas markets, two 
American companies have arpionruxd a product that 
lets the machines read handwritten Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese characters. 

The $70 “Mac Handwritw," released by Apple 
Computer and a small California company called 
Communication Intelligence Corp^ lets computer us¬ 
ers give commands or data to Apple's Macintosh 
computers by writing characters on a small pad. That 
eliminates the need tor a keyboard, which is a clumsy 
tool for langnages based on kanji —Chinese charac¬ 
ters used as wnttm expressions in Japanese. 

This new UA-made gadget will have only a tiny 
market in the United States, bat that’s not the point. 
The Macintosh kanji-input device is part of a broad 
effort by UA personal computer makers to expand 
their markets overseas. 

“If you want to know where the major UA person¬ 
al-computer firms are making money these days, it's 
not in the UA" Apple’s chairman, John Sculley, said 
here on Thursday. 

“In a recession market, we're all looking outside toe 
country," Mr. ScoBey said. “There really is no European 
computer industry, so we are doing well there. And 
there is tremendous growth in the Asia-Pacific regan." 

Japan, a wealthy, high-tedi-oriented society that is 
about five years behind the United States in use of 
personal computers, holds the promise of being a 
spectacular personal-computer market in the 1990s. 
But it also could be a hard one to crack; after all, this is 


home for some of toe world’s major personal-comput¬ 
er makers. 

Still, American PC companies are driving hard here. 

Ads for the Macintosh pop up on Japanese TV these 
days almost as frequently as those touting Sapporo 
beer and Sony video cameras. 

ShiffrfiiVa Takeudri, president of Apple Japan, 
said Apple will sell about 150,000 Macintosh comput 
ers here this year. That would roughly triple 1991 
American companies, including International 
Business Machines Corp., Sun Computers Inc. and 
AST Research Ino, are also stepping up efforts to sell 
small compu ters here. 

A key advantage that UA companies have is their 
software. Where the UA personal-computer industry 
uses oily two main software standards—the Macin¬ 
tosh system sod the DOS standard used cot IBM PCs 
and clones — Japan’s market has been fragmented, 
with each offering its own software system. 

As UA software packages gain popularity, Japanese 

makers haw been forced to switch to the UA standard. 
As a result, toe largest setting software program in 
Japan is me familiar to American PC users — the 
spreadsheet Lotus 1-2-3. Lotus may lose its No. 1 
position toe tins year, bnt only to another American 
c om pan y, Microsoft Coqx, whose Windows software 
progr am is due out in Japanese tins spring. 

This is forcing Japanese PC makers to use the US- 
made microprocessors—that is, the central-processing 
rhSp at the heart of the computer's circuitry—that can 
nm American software, when officials of Toshiba 
Carp, toowed off their flashy new 1991 line of small 
mnqufle rs this month, every murfrine on display was 
birih around an American-made microprocessor. 





Its never been easier 
to subscribe and save. 
Just cnB today: 02503-24024 


Bond Corp. Reprieved 
Despite Skipping Debt 


INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


Keuters 

-SYDNEY — Beleaguered Bond 
Corp. Holdings dung to life on 
Friday despite its failure to pay a 
433 million dollar ($340 million) 
debt to an associate company. 

Australian Consolidated Invest¬ 
ments Ltd., formerly Bell Re¬ 
sources. decided not to tty to liqui¬ 
date Bond Corp., which failea to 
repay the money when it fell due 
( Thursday. 

ACIL said it would instead re¬ 
tain its security over 168 million 
dollars of Bend Corp. assets and 
lake part in a proposed debt-for- 
equity swap to keep Bond Corp. 
afloat 

A creditor-supported restructur¬ 
ing of Bond Corp. that would allow 
an orderly realization of its assets is 
preferable to liquidation and other 
options, the associate company 
said in a statement. 

‘This agreement is a very signifi¬ 
cant advance for the proposed 
schenK." said Peter Lucas. Bond 
Carp’s executive chairman. He 
added that he hoped to have credi¬ 
tor approval by April 30. 

Bond Corp., once a corporate 
high-flyer with brewing, media, 
property and mining interests, is 
saddled with almost 4.0 billion of 
debt. The company's liabilities cx- 
.cced its assets' by mere than 1J 
billion dolirv 

Alan Bond, who founded the 
cqspanv and who became a na- 
riKtal hero by winning the Ameri¬ 
ca's Cup in 19S3. resigned from the 


company last year to appease credi¬ 
tors. 

Bond Corp. owns almost 75 per¬ 
cent of the newspaper publisher 
Bell Group, which in tnm owns 40 
percent of ACIL. Bond Corp. owns 
an additional 10 percent of ACIL 
directly. 

Bell' Group has a negative net 
worth of some 450 million dollars. 

The group’s main asset is Bell 
Publishing, which owns toe Perth- 
based newspaper The West Austra¬ 
lian. Bell Group on Friday asked 
that its shares be suspended from 
trading ahead of a planned an¬ 
nouncement of a restructuring. 

It had said earlier it would sdl its 
40 percent stake in ACIL to un¬ 
named parties at about 20 cents a 
share, realizing about 48 million 
dollars. 

This would be used to reduce its 
debt of about 840 million dollars if 
Bell’s bankers agreed. 

Beil Group said negotiations on 
the re con st r u ction were at an ad¬ 
vanced stage but it could not reveal 
the precise terms. 

“The directors propose to make 
an announcement detailing toe re¬ 
construction proposal as soon as 
negotiations are properly final¬ 
ized.” the company said. 

Last October. Bell Group an¬ 
nounced that it was planning to 
approach a group of investors 
about selling a controlling interest 
in Bell publishing. Among those it 
planned to approach was the Brit¬ 
ish publisher, Robert MaxwetL 


International Baccalaureate Organization 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 

The International Baccalaiffeate applications Invites 
for this senior management position In the Geneva office 
to start no later than 1 September 1991. 

The fncBvfducrf appointed will work closely wtth the 
Director General. He/she will assist In the acknlnistratlon of 
the Organization, especially In Europe, and will pi ay a 
major role In the general Raison with governments and 
academic Institutions. 


Qualifications for the position include leadership expe¬ 
rience In education or business, plus fluency in at least two 
of the Organization's current working languages (English. 
French and Spanish). 

Interested candidates should write for appScxriion materials to: 

Dr. Roger M. Reef, Director General, 

Route des Mentions 15,1218 Grand-Saconnex, Switzerland. 

The deodSne for receipt in Geneva of the completed application • 30 Mcrdh 1971. 


ECONOMY: War Impact Fades 


(Continued from page 1) 

mg the eastern section soar while 
higher interest rates and the pros¬ 
pect of stiffer taxes start to put a 
crimp in Western prosperity. 

In France, politicians have ac¬ 
cused business leaden of losing 
■ their nerve in the face of the uncer¬ 
tainty caused by tits war. .And it is 
certainly true that air travel and 
department ttore shopping have 
been curtailed by fears of terrorism 
while many other people hunker 
down at home. 

“Wining and dining isn’t the 
thing to be seen doing in the middle 
of a war," said Richard O’Brien of 
American Express Bank. 

But many analysts question 
whether Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
is-really at the heart of Europe’s 
emerging economic woes. 

“There's a growing realization 
that the problems now facing Eu- 
rc«e in its economic cycle were not 
.causal by Saddam Hussdn." said 
Brenden Brown, chief economist at 
Mitsubishi Finance International 
in London. “And they won’t go 
aW av when the war comes to an 
end.*’ 

Even those who are much more 
optimistic about this year’s eco¬ 
nomic outlook are no longer partic¬ 
ularly wor ri ed about how long the 
war will last. . . . . 

for example, udwttra 1 aruXi. 


chief economist at Prudential- 
Bacbe Securities in New York, ar¬ 
gued in a recent newsletter that he 
expected an early recovery in toe 
U.S. economy largely on the 
grounds that ofl supplies should 
remain secure no matter what hap¬ 
pens in the Gulf. 

Citing Wall Street's strong recent 
rally. Mr. Yardeni is also convinced 
that toe Federal Reserve’s policy of 
lower interest rates wiD hold to¬ 
gether America’s patchy financial 
system and revive economic activi¬ 
ty as banks start to increase leading 
again.. 

But while analysts remain sharp¬ 
ly divided between those who are 
bullish or bearish on this year's 
economic prospects, economists no 
longer seem to be paying os much 
attention to toe ops and downs of 
toe war. 

“After a wfafle. I'm afraid people 
just brain to accept it as part of 
daily life." said Mr. O’Brien of 
American Express. “Now we’re 
starting to focus on other questions 
facing the economy" 


h i w*er been eaaer to sutxoibe and save 
Jus cortoc us a aw Frankfurt office. Hiro 
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“PREFER A CAMPING TRIP TO A COCKTAIL PARTYT 
PATAGONIA has new position open: v — t 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS ASSOCIATE EgM 

Job is based in Munich. Candidates must have substantial 
P.R./Prrss experience and strong writing skills. They muse 
have serious proficiency in technical spots (skiing, kayaking, 
climbing...) and outdoor experience. Goman mother tongue. 
Environmental background a phis. No giamor—ic’s a gritty 
job! Patagonia is a Californian company which designs and 

distributes functional outdoor 
^Iffv clothing. Send CV with pic- 

rare to: 

^f Nathalie Baudoin 

kS? " PATAGONIA GMBH 

Rritmorstasse 10 
8000 Munich 22 - Germany 
The in t er vi ews will be 
in Munich during the 
last week of February 


Our client is a subsidiary of a very important French Multinational, (13000 people, turnover of 15 billion French 
Francs). Located in France, the company is active hi the field of manufacturing and sales of textiles for the 
automotive industry.emptoying more than 400 people. They are actively seeking expansion of their international 
work base. For further profitable development of business activities they are looking for a 

BUSINESS UNIT CONTROLLER M/F 

WITH HANDS-ON MENTALITY 

In this challenging job, you will be responsible for all financial and administrative matters of the business unit in 
accordance with guide-line of the group and French legislation.Reporting to foe General Manager and with a 
dotted line to the Group Controller, your responsibilities include: 

• supervision of general accounting tasks • cost-accounting and pricing • planning, forecasting and budgetting 

• monthly reports to the group, consolidation and analysis • decision-making in future data-processmg systems 

• special stuefies concerning acquisitions and mergers. 

This Important position requires a degree (HBO or academic level) in financial management with a minimum 
of 5 years experience In a manufacturing company, in addition to a good understanding of cost accounting, 
data-processing systems and knowledge of U.S. reporting. 30-35 years old, you are open-minded, multi-lingual 
(fluent in English, and French or German), and prepared to travel 

For confidential consideration, please send detailed C.V. and salary requirements as soon as possible quotma 
056.01. to Sandrine Ffonoy - KPMG COFROR - 20 Place de Piris - La Defense 2 
92400 COURBEVOIE - FRANCE. Tel.: (1) 47 76 45 56 - Fax : (1) 47 76 45 27 


Cofror 



patagoniar 



INTERNATIONAL LAW FIRM 

is creating the position of 




Internal translation service Manager 


“ - foreign offices. 


EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 


; English mother-tongue, you have solid legal training, 
w\J, *v?T- ESIT diploma or equivalent, proven translation experience, 

V - "•* arf d the leadership qualities necessary for managing aX^C^vf* 
1 • ’ team. 


LA|ence Rationale 
Pour I’Empiof 
AGENCE SPECIAUSCE 

i "7*r3&2Ssti“ c ~- 


ite-Ji-xS/r 





25 years 


"K*" 1 ^Product* to Tur- 


todu80yleodc r togpcirty tanlwi K W »g«p OT «nBt»pr t» encBh 

Europe and beyond. W» «eok ■ mature indvktual to wtacateffid 
sanrice customs frraushout Swops. Poafllon band in Aflnwp, 
Boitfiin. 1«v«l S5H. Rw ywre prograsrfw caftor service ex- 
periem ttoMkig expehnoo ■ phe. nancy h Entfbh raqukcd. 
Vte ofkr m attacSM eompmwWIan pockago aid valer* (pwth 
patenOtL Sand nnum wftfi salary icqJrwnenti to: 

Reply Box D295, IHT, 

850 Third Ave. 10th. Roor, New York, NY 10022. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


___J8 years axpert- 
5!GE2 ef *} London & 


trading. 


YOU SAW THIS AD 

So did nearh folf a miltiao 

weO-edncaied, influauu] and 
saccecJul readers. 
Shouldn't yev loo place your 
mmumari ads te tfe 

INTERNATIONAL 
HERALD TRIBUNE? 


Intenwtionolly experienced German lady, fluent English, good 
French, 40+, independent, mobile, seeks challenging position as 

COORDINATOR Of INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

organmg internotrond conferences, travels and offenng irwcompany 
training and counseling in cross afiture sensitfvrty, preferably with 
American company in itie Ui. or Europe. Corifixk 
Box2825, IHT, FTiedrkJtttr-15,6000Frankfint am Mcwi, Germany, 


prat?: 


S5 'St&SSSZ' SLJsShfm 




tiusness growth. 
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FIRST COLUMN 


The Dollar 
As Spoils of 
The Victor 

Y OU may not have noticed it. bait 
the warm the Gulf is already over. 
And to the victor, the spoils. The 
winner of the conflict, surprisingly 
enough, is the dollar. 

‘ Armchair military strategists, politicians, 
.and certainly the soldiers whose courage is to 
'be tested and whose lives are to be risked 
[would argue that the war is definitely not 
■over The horror and the letting or blood 
[have only just begun ahead of the land war. 
, But the financial markets know better. AQ 
• too frequently the phrase “experts say,” 
' when read in the col umns of even the more 
[respectable newspapers, means no more 
• than the journalist writin g the article has not 
[bad the lime or the inclination to research a 
. piece properly. The subtext of “experts say” 
is all too often “I think.” 

Yet this time round the majority of experts 
— in a market context, traders — really do 
think the markets have discounted the war in 
the Gulf. The end, albeit bloody, is near 
enough for the markets to say that the allied 
forces will win reasonably quickly. 

Perversely, the dollar is the beneficiary of 
what seems certain to be an uneasy peace. 
The conventional investment axioms have 
been neatly overturned by the war. The dol¬ 
lar. a traditional refuge in time of crisis, 
reached what this column believes was its 
nadir Oast week) during the war. Now that 
the markets say they have have discounted 
the war, the signs are that the U.S. currency 
is on the way up. 

The predicted strengthening of the dollar 
will come from an awareness that the U.S., at 
considerable cost, has asserted itself success¬ 
fully. It will be understood that the reces¬ 
sion, too, is finite. 

That is not to say that the economic prob¬ 
lems are not severe, and very real. But it is a 
question of mood and perception. After six 
yearn of being oversold the dollar is about to 
enjoy a long period of being overbought. 


Tokyo Shares Rally 


By Snsana Aufunes 



T HE newly resurgent Japanese stock 
market capped eight days of 
straight gains with a minor [ah Fri¬ 
day. The Nikkei Dow index main 
market index lost 12.63, or just 0.05 percent, 
to 25343.74. The shallowness of the decline, 
and the fact that shares rallied late — the 
index had been down 300 points at one stage 
during the session — left traders' opinions 
mixed. 

The pessimists were arguing that this year’s 
recovery has been no more than a reaction to 
the disasters of 1990. A set back for the allies 
in the Golf war would see an end to the recent 
strong run. 

Furthermore, shares in the U.S. fell bade, 
toward the end of the week. Tokyo investors 
would now find profit-taldng bresatible amid 
predictions of a new bull market which 
amounted to no more than sales talk—so the 
argument ran. 

The optimists meanwhile were pointing to 

saw i tas areaction to pn^t-t^long^Wall 
Street, and were adding that if shares only fdQ 
so little the mark et must have a new momun- 
tum. Overall, Tokyo shares have added 5-36 
percent this year. In dollar terms, the Japa¬ 
nese market added 4.7 percent in the week's 
trade, according to statistics compiled by 
Morgan Stanley Capital International. 

So there are at least glimmers of hope for a 
new upward cycle in shares. But there is 
another negative to castgloom among the 
investment community: The fortunes of the 
Japanese warrant market 
Last month two small warrant issues by 
Kuraray, a spinning company, and by Tateho, 
a chemicals company, caused a minor upset— 



a g 


Both issues expired worthless, and as the 
players in the warrant market are only too 
aware, they will probably be the first of many 
warrant issues to suffer that fate. 

Dining the eighties, warrants were the far 
vorite financial fix of many Japanese compa¬ 
nies, very mnch the symbol of good times and 
a bull market Although they only really en¬ 
tered the fray at the beginning of the decade, 
the Japanese quickly became the dominant 
force in the new issues market. For interna¬ 
tional investors, warrants seemed to offer easy 
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and cheap access to the Tokyo stock ex¬ 
change. 

Warrants usually start life as part of a loan 
stock or bond issue and give the buyer the 
right to buy shares in the company at a pre¬ 
determined price, sometime in the future — 
typically five years. In practice, the new issue 
market in their own right 

When share values were consitendy rising, 
there appeared to be no kjsers. Investors could 
buy shares in a company for a fraction of their 
value. Companies could rely cm the appeal of 
the warrants to justify low interest payouts on 
the bonds, often of around 2 percent Further¬ 
more, when the warrants were exercised and 
the holders bought shares from the company 
at a fixed price, it could use the proceeds to 
redeem the bonds. And the securities booses 
and other middle men were mere than happy 
with the co mmissio ns they were earning. 


But when the boll market train ran out of 
steam, the warrant market experienced a nas¬ 
ty jdL Their leveraged nature, which worked 

investoPskisses on the way <towiLAq§rw!rite 
the warrant market did manage to avoid ex¬ 
tinction — the new issue market was dosed 
last March but reopened three months later— 
Aft market lads itt former hate - 

The problem rests with the steep declines 
seen in the Nikkei Dow share index over the 
last 12 months. Its fan of around 40 percent 
over that period has transformed many war¬ 
rants into worthless bits of paper, far 4he 
prices at winch they entitle the holder to buy 
glares are hfflw die share prices ruling 
the stock market Tateho’s shares dosed at 
550 yen on Jan. 16, the final day for exercising 
the w ar r ants . That was more than 75 percent 
bdow the exercise price of 2JA6JQ yen. It left 


Intetoitioad Renld Tnbane 


investors wnrumg an estimated 6 xraHioii of 

losses.__•. 

. When that happens, the warrant is said to 
be M ont of mcney.” Nomura's warrant sales 
department estimates that at pteseat 57 per¬ 
cent of secondary warrants are out of the 
money that they hold almost no appear for 
investors. And that, according to John 
Hooper, bead of Japanese arbitrage at securi¬ 
ties mm Kkmwoxt Benson,has.kdled inves¬ 
tor interest. 

A mass of warrants issued in 1986 and 1987 
are expected to reach, maturity over the next 
two to three years. According to .Nomura; 
taking today’s stock market values, nearly 4 
triffion yea. warrants maturing in 1992 and 
over 10 triDign yen worth of warrants matur¬ 
ing in 1993 areout of money, and ^potential¬ 
ly worthless. 

The warrant market's 13 market mates in 


the UJL haw undertaken,M mainl 
ity in these issues, aoinrestora 
ffirir warrants, at least f<* the pooett, 
tbcxfe'isa grumbling woe of discontt^aW. 
wide spreads the market makers arc offenn&~ 
anim hot kzuwzi for hew, k>o& they cap" 
afford’to 1 guarantee a market in every naw^. 

If the Nikkei were to return to i&.wwm 
pant peak, the ratae of an average warrant 
srodd multiphr ^fourfold and the tPa riret s ,^ 
problems would be over. But dwmqst qpt^, 
taistkexpectations are for,the Nikkettoa^d 

that irittrepafr some of the damage, it wouEri, 
stflHeave a tot of warrants oul of the money./. 

V’ NE sector of the market u stiB-.j 
rdativdy buoyant — new issues**; 

The falfingNftkei has ensured that 
here, the braids cany a reasonably 
rate of interest and die warrants are realisri-.j 
caDypsriced, leaving scope for capital appra*.-^ 
atioa. When the market reopened last sunk!, 
mer, warrants wore being priced at annum 
hah their former levels: Now, prices taya- 

crepf rqji, but investors are . still paying Jms 

than mthe bull market Antfal though they me, ♦ 
generally used as a roeculative^lay, they do , 
provide holders of : Japanese snares with 
oseftii-hedgiri 
someof their 

bounces bade aiKtfl^ ... 

Scotx MBUeac, director of warrants trading at-f 
'Marin Lynch, said, “The schedule of neg^ 
issues is quite busy and that’s replacing those 

that are out of the money. People are realizing 

that there's moA value,'.ana'they’re btidgrj 
bougrtnp qmte aggressivdy’T - * 

But even rite new issues market is not as 
active as it'was. For sane investors, carrying 
perhaps 75 pocezu losses, value is not enough 
to tempt them back in. 

Mr. Hooper sakCTbe shockwaves tend tp 
re v ab erale for looger in .the derivatives tnaa^ 
te than m equities. Weneed a combination of : 
arurngmaiicet and a nateof new issues to getJ 

tilings mfrom g a gain " 

Mr. hfiKer concedes that warrants have ▼ 
-taken a major setback “The lackirf 
-volume in the market baa — 

through. But when the stock market, 
recover, warrants wfll cane back.** 

Maybe, but not-yeL 
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THE MONEY REPORT 


Energy Spurs Alternative Funds 


By Barbara Rosen 


W 


AR in tbs'Gulf has 
brought about un- 


_. cal catastrophe, and 
wild swings in dare and commod¬ 
ity markets — all because of oar 

supposed dependence on oil, 

.toe formerly dose relationship 
between economic growth, energy 
demand'and environmental e ffec t s 
fajs been considerably weakened, 
. according to a recent report from 
™ the Organization for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development. The 
economies of OECD countries 
have grown 72 percent since 1970, 
whereas their energy requirements 
grew Just 30 percent in the cam? 
period. 

Although traditional energy us¬ 
age is deaner than it used to oev as 
toe table shows, alternative energy 
is growing in popularity. That 
means it is a growing business, ewai 
if ‘world demand for energy is not 
set to spiraL 

There are already some alterna¬ 
tive energy plays around. But the 
best-paying ideological dividends 
may not be cashable my time soon. 
And vice versa. 

-Han's a sampling of what’s 
around: 

4. • Funds: The .open-ended New 

Alternatives Fund, based in Long 
Island, New York, is perhaps the 
only mutual fund awneri specifical- 
ly at investing in alternatives to oil 
and midear power. Begnn in 1982, 
New Alternatives has S17.8 million 
in assets. Yon can boy in for a 
minimum of $2,650. 


tiro hS ^ mafi NcW Alterna- 
equity funds bufdone weffin^iis 
natnral-rcsoorces sector, says A 

cal Services inNcw^?od^Darod 
Schoenwald, who started and inns 
New Alternatives with his father, 
says it*s not easy to stay a precise 
alternative-energy production 
course. The fund invests only'in 
pahiidy hridlLS. companies. 

‘There wcrc.._jnorc mmpuh t 
around in the early *80$ than there 
are now," he says, especially in so¬ 
lar energy. The portfolio currently 
ranges mm natural-gas utilities to 
an insolation company to a plastic 
recyclcr to a bicyde maker. ^Somc 
of these are stretches,” Mr. Schoen- 
waldsays. . 

Many funds that invest with an 
eye to cnrironmental or ethical cri¬ 
teria pay at least some attention to 
alternative energy. The Medin -fa¬ 
ster Ecoloey Fund, a tout trust 
_ _ fund) sold in the. 

Jin ted Kingdom, invests princi¬ 
pally in pubScly quoted compa¬ 
nies. The minhru tni inv estment is 
$1,000. 

Its alternative-energy oriented 
hnidings are mainly in the United 
States, where the best is happening 
in natural gas and geoth ermal de¬ 
velopment, says Tessa Tennant , 
head of environmental re search for 
the fund. Alternative-energy op¬ 
portunities in the United Kin gdom 
and mnch of Europe are often un¬ 
listed, she says. And concern about 
defense involvement keeps the 
fund away from, for example, lead¬ 
ing Japanese makers of photovolta¬ 
ic cells. According to Money Man¬ 


agement magazine, the Ecology 
fund had $17.2 million in assets as 
of Ian. 1, and ranked 27th among 
150 international growth funds, a 
sector that is not restricted to eerd- 
ogy or alternative-energy funds, 

• Buying Ant: for a pure alter¬ 
native-energy play among U.S. 
stocks, the Nasdaq-listed Energy- 
Conversion Devices Inc. has spent 
alotaf money an solar xesearchbut 
has yet to make a tfafit, say; Pat¬ 
rick McVeigh, a vice president at 
Franklin Research A Development 
Cap. in Boston, in in ves tm ent 
iwiwBMfflt firm iKot uses social, 
as weal as financial* m bhhi “It’s 
always been exciting and ifs al¬ 
ways been disappointing,” says Mr. 
Schoenwald, whose ‘ fund has a 
$57,000 stake. 

- SOar power will crane into its 
own, but nearer-s&bted private in¬ 
vestors dtould stick to natural gas, 
"where the first attention and mon¬ 
ey will be spent,” says Mr. 
McVeagb. He tikes Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co n a transportation, 
exploration and production fins; 


tibn, and Tnermo Electron Corp. 

Emii i i m i w nt» n»^ w) pyA«t BW. 

can 


into die atmosphere. Noting 
the questions remain unresolved, 
Mr. McVeigh says of Nasdaq- 
quoted Magma Power Ca: Tn tins 
whole ahanatironerey fidd, ifs 
probably the one with the best 
track record,” with good manage¬ 
ment, relatively rfiwni dimw anda 
proven earnings stream. 

For a longer view, Mr. McVeigh 
dies the Nasdaq-quoted Bonne- 
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ville Pacific Corp., wbicb builds co¬ 
generation plants. He predicts its 
heavy devdopmem strategy wfl] 
pay offin time, but says investors 
should be ready to wait four years. 

• Looking East: While the Golf 
war has dampened stocks every¬ 
where, it also has highlighted the 

importance of alternative energy, 
ana Japanese companies involved 
in sdar-ceS production are good 
kma-tennhOTS, says Timothy Mar- 
rable, an analyst at Kkirrwort Ben¬ 
son International Inc. in Tokyo. He 
dies, among others, Kyocera 
Carp., Sharp Corp., Sanyo Electric 
Co. Ltd. and Fuji Electric Co. Ltd. 

For now, solar power remains an 
insignifican t portion of com¬ 
panies’ total rosiness, Mr. Mam- 
ole says, adding that the buy rec¬ 
ommendations are based also on 

other grounds. Kyocera makes ce¬ 
ramic TMwJragwt for e h 1 ”**™‘Ve ¬ 
toes, nffi« automation equipment 
m d cameras; Sanyo arnri Sharp 
make consumer electronics, S' 
also amices semiconductors 
electric home appliances; Fuji 
Electric makes motors, industrial 
dect ronfci and vending 
AH are pubhriy traded in Japan, 
some elsewhere as wdL 

• Fixing it yonsdf: Finally, 
some say Sat for the best invest¬ 
ment, you need look no further 
than your own backyard. James 
Wolf, executive director of the non¬ 
profit Alliance to Save Energy in 
Washington, says an investment of 
$1,000-52,000 into energy efficien¬ 
cy in an average American iwa 

yields around 25-30 percent- 

tax-free. 


Source: OECD 
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SEC Tightening Controls 
On Money Market Funds 

The Securities and Exchange Cn n i min mnn 
is to impose tighter controls on money mar¬ 
ket funds’ investment freedom. While finan¬ 
ciers and corporate capital raisers may dis¬ 
like the move intensely, one leading fond 
management association has warmly wel¬ 
comed the changes. 

The substance of the new rules is tins : 
Money market funds win no longer be able 
to hold more than 5 percent of their assets in 
other than top grade risk-rated debt. Riskier 
paper typically offers higher yields, and 
helps attract new investment Some band 
issuers were hoping to persuade the SEC to 
allow money market funds to hold up to 20 
percent of this type of security. 

In addition to the 5 percent rule, no single 
issue may acconnt for more than one percent 
of a fund’s holdings. 

The Washington-based Investment Com¬ 
pany Institute, a trade representative body 
for money market and equity mutual funds, 
“warmly applauded” the new SEC rules as 
helping to raise the quality of investment 
gtarndff rds and reduce the of fund 

“The ^Institute wholeheartedly endorses 
higher quality sumdarrfc tougher diversifi¬ 
cation rules a"d shorter maturity innits as 
reasonable steps,” said David Silver, presi¬ 
dent of the Investment Company intiif iitc, 

Thailand’s Asia Fibre Set 
To Trade ADRs hi the U.S. 

American investors with a taste for the 
exotic will shortly be able to bmr shares at 
home for a company in Thailand 

Asia Fibre, a leading producer of nylon 
yam, is scheduled to start trading American 
Depositary Receipts on the U.S. over-the- 
counter mark et in the next two weeks. The 
ADRs, which represent the actual stock of 
the company, allow investors to buy and sell 
shares, as wen as receive dividend payments. 
They win be priced initially at about $4, 
according to the Bank of NewYork,which is 

handling th e off ering. 

Thailand’s Central Bank red stock ex¬ 
change officials are encouraging the coun¬ 
try's top companies to seek foreign capital 
by issuing depositary receipts abroad, and 
Asia Fibre is the first to do so in the U.S. It 
will not be alone far long; however Four 
more Thai ADR prog ram s are currently in 
the works at the Bank of New York. 


EC Proposal on Identity 
A Cause for Concern In U.IC 

The moves toward harmonization of Eu¬ 
ropean finance are causing concern in the 
U JL An EC proposal that financial brokers 
de mand proof of identity from clients invest¬ 
ing more than $120 per month, or making 
lump snm investments of more than $3,500 
is meeting with resistance from the Asscoda- 
tion of British Insur ers. 

The ECs draft directive to prevent money 
laundering requires brokers to pass on de¬ 
tails of their clients’ passport, birth certifi¬ 
cate or driving license. 

Critics say the directive wiD create massive 
administrative problems fa financial com¬ 
panies. The ABl is lcbl 
the ideniifiraiirwi threshold. 


Danish Expatriates Offered 
Tax Shelter With Hafnia Fund 

Wealthy Danish expatriates are to be of¬ 
fered a new investment designed to tax shel¬ 
ter money on their return to Denmark. 

Hafaia Prolific International, a joint ven¬ 
ture offshore life insurance company 
launched last year by the Hafnia group of 
Denmark and the UX-bascd Prolific group, 
hug produced the HP1 International Braid. 
The investor has a choice of committing cash 
to a managed fond or selecting from a range 
of funds. 

Minimum investment for the m ana ged op- 
tioa is 250,000 Danish kroner ($45,000). The 
self-select option has a minimum of 1 million 
kroner. 

For more information, call Hafnia Prolific 
in Kendal, UJC (44 539) 733733. 


Dollar Vs Mark and Guilder 
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Mint Nederland Fund Offers 
REMon Worth of Shares 

Investors who think the dollar has further 


Guaranteed Nederland N.V. 

Some $25 million worth of the Dutch- 
gilder denominated fund have become avail¬ 
able. Investors are guaranteed the return of 
their capital on March 311998. The maker of 
that promise is Rabobank, “one of the very 
few banks left in the world with a triple A 
credit rating,” according to Micky Qucning- 
ton, the European mmnffr of RD. & F. 
Man International, which investment man¬ 
ages and distributes the fund. 


■ D*9.1 J F 

HmldTUboDB 

Roughly 55 percent of Investors* money 
goes into bonds to support Rabobank's 
money bade guarantee. 

Charges consist of a managenmt fee of 0 l 5 
percent per month, plus aperformance fee of 
IS percent of any profits on the futures 
investments. 

Minimum investment is 750 units, equiva¬ 
lent to 17,250 guilders ($10,450). Other cur¬ 
rencies arc acceptable, but the managers 
suggest that interested investors themselves 
convert their subscriptions to guilders to 
avoid delay. 

For more information, write ED. & F. 
Man, Sugar Quay, Lower Thames Street, 
London EC3R 6DU, or call London (44 71) 
626 8788. 


U.S. Mutual Funds Stage a Turnaround 
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Goldman to Offer 
U.K. Bond Issue 

! Goldman Sachs is offering indi¬ 
vidual investors a ^joculative play 
— or a conservative hedge— 
massive bond issue by the UJL 
govenunent 

i The British government recently 
launched a 2.5 bUtion Ecu bond 
with interest at 9.125 percent, ma¬ 
turing in 10 years* on* —; «» 
GnMnmn SttC&S TS ItOW A Mlnit g & 
market in put and call options 
based on the underlying pnee of 
the issue. 

“It’s the Eurobond issue of the 


tin Sachs’ London offices. 
Investors who have bought the 
ma) hotted tnav want to protect 
at holding by buying a pat war- 
nt (the ri«u to sell). Whereas toe 
vestor ww bdieves that Ecu in* 
rest rates will case »d the undtf- 

ing bond price wiB ri» can xnake 

speculative ptey on a poaw* 
mi in the bonds by bujimg call 
itions (the right to sdlh 
The mimrnum deal is for 100 
irrants, which are prcscnUy 
iced at 30 Ecu each. Tm* wh* 8 
u m roughly SA2® pa transac- 


Ndson oo London (44 71) 
2335. 


GUINNESS FLIGHT 
TOPPERFORMING 
INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY FUNDS 
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By Martin Baker 


T HK tables finally tnrneH 

for American mutual 
fund investors this 
month. The American in¬ 
vestor has been undermined by two 
lay factors in the recent past — 
factors that some analysts are 
claiming may noJongEr be a prob¬ 
lem. 

First was the weakness of the 
American dollar. The recent cut in 
UR interest rates saw the green¬ 
back reach record lows against the 
Deutschemark, fall shaipty against 
the yea, and and scrape a 10-year 
bottom against sterling. But the 
dollar has raided over the last 
week’s trade. 

Second was the weakness of the 
U.SL share market, winch was re¬ 
cording gwift mid losing most of 
them in nervous trade during the 
second half of 1990. 

Whether New York is about to 
experience the bull market same 
analysts arc predicting —with the 
Dow Jones mdex touching 3,000 
points before a serious correction 


—Is still an open question. But the 
fact is that the Dow gained almost 
15 perce n t over the month to nrid- 
February. 

Only three of the top 25 mutual 
funds over one mouth came from 
outride the U.S. One invests in the 
highly speculative Thai and Singa¬ 
pore warrant markets. The Singa¬ 
pore exchange has had an excellent 
1991, up more than 14 percent 
overall. 

Apart from a European and a 
Brazilian invested equity ftimd, the 
test of the short-term winners are 
all UA-based and U-S.-invested. 
The previously battered tedmology 
sector dominates. 

Over one year the Gaia Currency 
Hedge n fund has at last been 
deposed as leader by the BL Multi- 
trust, which is almost 16 perc 
ahead with a return of S18438 on 
$100 invested, before charges. The 
fund is reg iste red in Luxembourg 
and invests in Deutschemar 
braids and other financial instru¬ 
ments. 

The growing impact of the U3. 
raDy is also frit here, with eight 
U 3.-based funds in the top 25. 
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Your money can 
now earn up to 



with Lombard 

If you have £1 .OOO or more to invest your money 
oould be earning a handsome 11-500% pa in a 
Lombard One Year Fbced Account. The rate is fixed 
and guaranteed not to change during the period of 
the deposit interest is paid as a lump sum at the 
end of the period. 

Or perhaps you would prefer to have your savings 
more readily evatabie. Our 14 days notice account, 
minimum £5,000, pays an attractive variable rate, 
currently 12375% pa, credfted quarterly, 
equivalent to a compound annual rate of 12.981 %. 

Whatever you'needs there is sure to be a Lombard 
accountfrom our comprehensive range of sterling 
savings and deposit accounts to meet yora 
requirements. 

Don’t mise this opportunity to put your money to 
work-write now for a copy of the Lwnbard Savers 
8 Investors brochure No. 1298 or simply complete 
and post the coupon. 

As an additional benefit for overseas residents afl 
interest is paid without deduction of tax. 

FtenttnimancBnwSBlwtmorgoKiotomss.OtfmyiBry. 
OMKorowoRM rales af» nttrtta on mqMtt. 


Deposit Accounts 
■fix Stephen Certar, Lombard North Central PLC. 

Banking Services Dopatment 1298.3Sa CUROn SL 
London W1A1EU England. Tel: 0737 776861 
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ANZ Grindlays. 
Your Private Bank 
in Jersey 

Id an uncertsdo world, die management and 
protection of your wealth needs judgement 
and perspective. 

ANZ Grindlays has long recognised these 
principles since its beginnings 150 years ago 
and in the tax efficient and politically stable 
environment of Jersey, offers an unrivalled 
range of international private banking 
i nves tm ent and mm services. 

Today ANZ Grindlays is part of a major 
international banking group, with assets 
ncrmtrng US$80 bSEon and branches in 50 
countries arnund the world. 

Copies of the most recent audited accounts 
of ANZ Grindlays Bank (Jersey) limited are 
available on demand 

Ric farther information send in the coupon 
or contact Louise HD on (0534) 74248. 
Roc (0534) 77695. 

*aKnacofp>tagiDpm 



Pfeabcdi Cante Le Moot tie la IfiOr and Old Haritoa- from Le* Miefir*, 1764. Dommiqoe Sent* (1722-1793). 
Bjr coaneiy of the Jeney Muaeuma Sam. 

| Louise HE. ANZ Grindhys Bank Qertty) Ltd. PO Boa 80T] 
. St HcKO'.Jtnej^ Channel Uanda . 

| Pleaat lead me dank el your depodtaccoana in Jersey and J 
. a brochure omfanig other private banking services. . 
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LET CURRENCIES WORK 
FOR YOU NOT AGAINST YOU. 



ED & F Man announce the launch of a new 
fund, Athens Guaranteed Currencies limited. 

This fund provides an investment outside the 
volatile stock and bond markets. It also offers 
investors the added security of the return of their 
initial capital, at maturity — thanks to Man 

International^ proven concept of combining US 
Treasury Zero coupon bonds with investments m 
the international futures and forward markets. 

Currencies do not follow the trends of the stock 
market. In fact, currencies can produce growth when 
stocks and bonds are down. Therefore by investing in 
the currency markets, it's possible lo diversify your 
portfolio away from the uncertainties of world stock 
and bond markets. 

Athena Guaranteed Currencies Limited- uses 
the most sophisticated currency trading techniques 
available, developed by Adam Harding & Lueck 
(AHL). In fact, AHVs audited composite track record 
shows a net compound rale of return in excess of 
26% per annum Over more than 7 years trading. 


The fund will be advised by Adam Harding 
& Lueck A.G., a subsidiary of ED & F Man 
International Ltd., who are regulated by the Securities 
and Investments Board in the United Kingdom. 

Redemptions are made monthly at Net Asset Value 
but may be subject to redemption penalties. Unless the 
investment is held until maturity, you may not get 
back the whole of your original investment and 
movement in rates of exchange berwetn currencies may 
Affect its value. Past performance is no guarantee of 
future results, the value of units can go down as 
well as up. 

For a prospectus, please return the coupon 
to: Robin CresweH, International Sales Manager, 
ED & F Man International Ltd., Sugar Quay, Lower 
Thames Street, London EC3R 6DU, or contact: 

Telephone: 071-626 8788 

Fax:_071-621 0149 
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Patrick McEnroe: Finding His Own Way Onto Center Cogrt 




5y Alison Muscatine 

BUTT . P<m Str!iCe 

PHILADELPHIA — For the tennis player 
and the southeast- 

wnoonier erf Pennsylv ania 

dream appearance last 
rcoflth m the se mifin a ls erf the Australian Open, 
Stanford graduate — 
■Tanked 120th at the time — lost in four sets to 
uweraitual winner, Boris Becker. 

Then there was the nightmare of Wednesday, 
™® McEnroe, seeded in singles for the Gist 
tan* was shellacked, $-0,6-3, by the up-and- 
coming MalTVai Washington in the second 
round of the U .S. Pro Indoor Championships at 
TTk Spectrum in Philadelphia. 

McEnroe, whose relatively angelic tempera¬ 
ment distinguishes him from his more famous 
and more tempestuous older brother, John, 32, 
had no trouble finding miming ^ Qjj roller¬ 
coaster nents of the last month. 

“Obviously it was a nice wake-up call,” he 
said of Wedn e sday’s lackluster performance as 
the 16th seed 

At least for the moment, his impressive start 
to 1991 is over. So is the momentary eclipse erf 
his brother, who was disqualified from the 
Australian Open last year for misconduct and 
has never made it past the semifinals there 
himself. 

Now Patrick, a quick-witted and easy-going 
son who majored in political science in college, 
must convince the te nnis world that his impres¬ 
sive play in Australia was no fluke, but rather 
the result of 18 months of hard wok. 

Australia “was a great step.” he said. “It did 
toll me that a lot ot hard work is beginning to 
payoff." 

This statement is delivered with the equanim¬ 
ity of someone who has accepted that, even 
with his fierce two-handed backhand and 
much-improved serve, he likely will never be as 
fast, as quick, or as powerful as his brother. 


For most of his life, Patrick has been com¬ 
pared with John, who became one of the top 
tennis players in history when Patrick was bare¬ 
ly in his teens. 

“It clearly was a help to him that his name 
was McEnroe." said his father, John Sr., an 
attorney in New York. “But at the same time it 
was a certain problem in that he got a great deal 
of attention that he would not have gotten if his 
name wasn't McEnroe.” 

“He was regularly asked to be interviewed by 
newspapers, magazines and TV people," the se¬ 
nior McEnroe sew. “He became quite aware that 
it was not because be was Patrick McEnroe, but 
because be was John McEnroe's brother.” 

Arthur Ashe, the former tennis champion 
and now a television commentator, said, “Lots 
of people in the same situation would have 
cracked under the pressure." By contrast, Ashe 
said, “Patrick has not tried to step out of his 
brother’s shadow nor tried to take advantage of 
his brother’s success." 

In fact, Patridr seems quite appreciative of 
John, and by all accounts, the reverse is true. 
They often practice together on the tour, and 
John was so excited when Patrick won the first 
set against Becker in Australia that he called 
their father in the middle of the night to teH him 
thescorcL 

For his part, Patrick simply seems to have an 
unusually accommodating personality. The 
oldest brother, Mark, also a New York attor¬ 
ney, said Patrick “is more even keel than John 
or me or my father." 

Patrick says he was conditioned as a young¬ 
ster to avoid outbursts that would inevitably 
draw comparisons to John. “I remember my 
dad telling me minio ns of rimes, ‘You're going 
to be watched more closely than anyone else.' * 

Whatever Patrick lacked in athletic ability, 
he made up for with a deeply ingrained notion 
about the value of hard work. His father says 
Patrick played tennis because he loved it, not to 
follow in John’s footsteps. 


His Stanford teammate and frequent doubles 
partner. Tun Grabb, said, “He doesn’t possess 
all the great physical tools, but be is always 
there giving a hundred percent." 

Although a talented junior and collegiate 
player, Patrick was so unsure about whether to 
become a professional that he took the law 
school board exams the day after graduating 
from Stanford. 

“I always said Tm just going to do my thing 
in school and do my thing m tennis mid see 
what happens,” he said. 

His decision to turn pro resulted partly Gran 
his brother’s prodding, bot also from a reaitzar 
tion that a young man could do worse than 
spend a few years traveling around the world. 

Although he has trained hard for 18 months 
— including conditioning with John and the 
former speed-skating champion Eric Heiden in 
Hawaii over Christmas — be knows that a 
professional tennis career is probably not a 
long-term proposition. 

That he is now ranked 55th — and 14th in 
doubles—is a nice bonus to what seems to be a 
generally satisfying life. 

“It's nice to be recognized for accomplishing 
something on my own instead of being John's 
brother," be said. “It’s nice to have my own 



.strug’ 

ethic,” says Andy Geiger, the fanner athletic 
director at Stanford who is now at the G mvexsi- 
ty of Mary land “His sense of hiimor and his 
temperament have enabled him to overcrane all 
of the big-brother syndrome.” 

His Stanford coach, Dick Gould, remembers 
Patrick as the consummate team player, and 
thinks he deserves more glory fra his hard work. 
He refuses to compare John, who left Stanford 
after one year to tom pro, with Patrick, who 
was captain of the team in his senior year. 

“Patrick is finally emerging as his own per¬ 
son,” Gould said. ‘'Let’s let him have it” 



Norman Leads^ Austtaliaii Masters - 

' MELBOURNE (AP) - Greg Noman, a 

Australian Masters, fired a 67 w take-'* one-stroke lead througn 

rounds of the 1991 Masters. ., . a . lhfrDa c. 73 , 

who also hada-67 Friday, and Mike Claytoitibe first-ram * 1 leader, 350 

Sfesarffi-str 

' rfiamjp ftn, wan amq n g the players to miss the cat He shot a ^on ■*rr l 
dayaada7-bvBr-par80onFriday. h 


_a7-bvBr-par 80'. _ . . 

Norwegian Men Win Nordic Relays•;-? 

World Nradic Sd Championships on Friday- ■ . . 

secoodsahcad of SwtrfSpiriland placed 
•Two of the seven races in the men’s Alpine sloingWorW ^ 
program that were called off because of bad weather 
S3, Sip International Ski Federation (FIS) Mid 
■been set for Feb. 26 in Opdal, Norway, and a downhfll wa&«3ded 
March 15-17 scheduled program in.Lake Louise, Canada. (AP. 

Nw Scoring for Gra^d Prfx TMe 

PARIS (Renters) —Points from afl 16 Fbnnnla One Grand Prixraas 
will count toward the drivers’ chamoionshin this season tosteaa oi ; aee 


, said Friday., . it 
world championship 


AmtaaeiTim 


The other McEraoe; “I always s»d I’m just going to do my flung in 

school and do my thing m tennis and see what happens. 


Olympic Envoy 
In South Africa 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — The Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee on 
Friday sent its first envoy to 
South Africa since the early 
1970s. 

Fekrou Kidane. a consul¬ 
tant on developing nations for 
the IOC. flew to Johannesburg 
to prepare for an IOC delega¬ 
tion visit in late March. 

An IOC source, who asked 
not to be identified, said Ki¬ 
dane would make arrange¬ 
ments for the visit, which is 
expected to be a major step 
toward readmission of South 
Africa to the Olympics and 
other international sports. 


War Casts a Shadow Over West Point’s Sports 


best 11 results, FISA, the sport's governing! 

. “As from 1991, all the results will count for 1 —..—- . ,- 

classification,” FISA said alter its plenary meeting. Tim body ~atso 
decided to award 10 points fra a Grand Prix victory instead of mnet-wo 
other changes have been made to the scoring. ... -• tA 

There had been wide criticism , of. the wodd-championship PQ“¥s ’ 
'system in past seasons. In 1988, Alain Frost erf France lost his won&tuJe 
to Ayrton Senna of Brazfl despite scoring, more, points ova. 16 races. 

WLAF Draft; Day Oneand Counti 

ORLANDO, Florida (AP) — On the fiisjt day of a 10-day, six^ 
position-by-position draft, 110 offensive lineman have been * 
the 10 teams in the Worid League of American FootbalL 


The Associated Pros 
WEST POINT, New York — 
Sports do not seem quite so impor¬ 
tant around here these days, except 
maybe as an escape from reality. 

That escape never lasts long, 
however, because the reminders of 
war are everywhere. 

“When we’re on (he court all we 
think about is basketball," said 
Mary Laogendorf. a junior guard 
on the women's basketball team. 
“But the war has changed the entire 
atmosphere of the academy. Every¬ 
body who used to watch cartoons 
or TV for relaxing, now they’re 
tuned in to CNN. Everyone knows 
when the reports come on. Every¬ 
one talks about the war. That’s all 
Lbev think about" 


our free periods, if we 
get into class a little early, CNN’s 
always on," said Todd Tamburino. 
co-captain of the ice hockey team. 
“You can walk into every other 
room in the barracks and there’s 
some kind of news program on in 
somebody’s room. Everybody’s al¬ 
ways exchanging information." 

Hockey practice no longer re¬ 
lieves the mrilt-m anxiety of the 
service-academy atmosphere as 
much as it used to, especially when 
word arrives that a former team¬ 
mate has been seal to the Gulf. 

“Everything's up in the air right 
now ” said Paul Haggerty, a senior 
forward. “But when I talk to my 
family it makes me realize that 


within a year I could be on the 
front lines of battle." 

For Scott Gardiner, a sopho¬ 
more forward on the junior varsity 
hockey team, the war has hit his 
DetroU-area home—his brother, a 
corporal in the Marines, was sent to 
the Middle East in October. 

“It really didn't bit me that hard 
until they attacked," Gardiner said. 
“I remember that night I was kind- 
of in shock fra a while. Now I listen 
to the radio every day, try and keep 
track. Who known Maybe the 
ground attack won’t happen. I 
can't let it affect me too much be¬ 
cause this place keeps you busy. 
Bui I'm constantly reminded." 

On the surface, things seem 


about the same. Underneath, it is a 
different story. 

“It’s made the players mature 
real quick and grow up real quick," 
said Robb RDey, die hockey coach. 
“They’ve never had that pressure." 

“We’ve had a moment of silence 
before each game we've played since 
the war broke out,” Haggerty said. 
“It makes you realize there's some- 
tiring more important than a hockey 
game. AH your effort is going into 
the hockey game, but irs always 
there in the bade of your mind." 

At West Point, the hockey, bas¬ 
ketball and wrestling teams all 
practice and compete in a multi- 
sport complex called the HoUeder 
Center. It is named after Don Hol- 
leder, a framer football and basket¬ 


ball star who graduated with the 
Class of ’56, along with General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, the com¬ 
mander of allied forces in the Gulf. 
A plaque honoring HoDeder, killed 
in action in Vietnam in 1967, hangs 
on the lobby wall So does a paint¬ 
ing of him, clad in combat uniform. 

Inside is Tate Rink, named for 
Joseph Tale, Class of ’41, and bis 
brother Frederic, Gass of ‘41 Both 
were hockey lettermen, both be¬ 
came pilots during World War H, 
and both were killed in combat at 
age 25. 

“Now you want by that plaque 
and you might take a minute to 
r read it and reflect on It and 


"s. 


Haggerty sai 


the____ r _ o _ p . . 

“They toldiis that we are pioneers for the World League, so you can'just 
call me. ‘Lewis and'Gaik,’" said Rentie, a 290-pdund (130-kilogram) 
guard selected by the New York-New Jersey Knights.' - 

Former-Iowa centra Billy Anderson was the second pick, going tothe 
Knnrngham Fire. The Montreal Machine .selected Jeff Novak, a lineman 
from Southwest Texas State, third. Rimnmg.backs, punters, kickers^nd 
some qnarfabades were to participate in seduting combine workouts On 
.Friday, then go through the draft on Saturday/.' 

For the Record 

- Mart Spitz, 41, who won seven gold medals at the 1972 Mmii$a 
Olympics, is to make make his return to competitive swimming inJlhs 
Angeles on April 27, racing against Matt Biondl 25, in the 50-ihQter 
butterfly. Spites agent said. 11 Jwj 

Martas Bott, a German hosier, has admitted taking ampbetanriofes 
before a cruhmweight fight against Johnny ;Ndson of England on Dec. 
14, German newspapers said Friday, Nelson stopped Brat in the 12th 
round of the European title in Karismhc. J ftp) 

M u m g ekrn Kkmmuem wapwiri S at Chftriirih, a fellow Thai ftiiin 
the first round and pounded out a sixth-roand technical knockout lowin 
the Worid Boxing Council flyweight title on Friday in Bangkok. (AP) 
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PROTECTORS OF PRIVI¬ 
LEGE: Red Squads and Police 
Repression in Urban America 

By Frank Donner. 503 pages. $34.95. 
University of California Press, 2120 
Berkeley Way. Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

NOBODY'S BUSINESS: Para¬ 
doxes of Privacy 

By Alida Brill. 197 pages. $17.95. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.. 
Route 128. Reading, Maine, 01857. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 

I N times of war and national crisis. 

civil liberties are sometimes strained 
or curtailed. The well-known excesses of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation dur¬ 
ing the reign of J. Edgar Hoover hare 
been documented. But the roots of re¬ 
pression in the United States, and the 
role played by city police departments in 
silencing political dissent, are overlooked 
in the history books. 

Frank Donner fills the gap in "Protec¬ 
tors of PrivilegeDonner. a lawyer and 
the director of the .American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Project on Political Surveillance, has 
argued labor and constitutional cases be¬ 
fore the Supreme Court. His new study 
of abuses by ihe cities complements his 
previous book. “The Age of Surveil¬ 
lance." which covered political intelli¬ 
gence on the federal level. 


Beginning in the last half of the 19th 
century, the repressive activities by ur¬ 
ban police concentrated on demonstra¬ 
tions, mass meetings, rallies, picketing 
and parades. These ranged from the 
Haymarket shootings in Chicago in 
1886. which followed mass meetings by 
workers to win an eight-hour day, to the 
police clubbing of demonstrators at the 
Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago in 1968. 

Drainer's book asserts that physical 
abuse was joined to dossier abuse. The 
Chicago Police Department boasted in 
1960 that it had accumulated informa¬ 
tion on 117.000 local individuals, 
141.000 out-or-iowners and 14,000 orga¬ 
nizations. After a local civil rights group 
disclosed plans to sue the police fra un¬ 
lawful spying, the department admitted 
that it had destroyed its intelligence divi¬ 
sion's files on some 105,000 individuals 
and 1JO0 organizations. 

About New York. Donner writes. “In 
contrast 10 the Chicago unit’s wide-open. 
Dodge City style, its scorn for the low it 
was supposed to uphold, a claim to pro¬ 
fessionalism dominates the self-image of 
ihe New York City red squad (BOSS, as 
it has commonly been called, an acronym 
for its formal title, the Bureau of Special 
Services)." its agents used cameras and 
video equipment for open surveillance of 
demonstrations. In the 1960s, it was also 
a common practice for detectives to flash 
fake press cards for undercover photog¬ 
raphy. 

As a result of court decisions, the au¬ 
thor says, the unit's “most objectionable 


practices” were stopped. But he does not 
venture a guess on the extent of BOSS’S 
activities in New York today. 

Donner warns that police surveillance 
and dossers require constant vigilance 
and that what took place crudely with 
dubs in the past may be revived quietly 
with computers and less traceable sur¬ 
veillance technology. 

A more intimate look at the need for 
privacy in everyday life appears in Alida' 
Brill's “Nobody’s Business," a darion 
call to respect freedom of choice and 
personal decision-making without state 
intervention. Brill a social scientist, was 
co-author of “Dimenaous of Tolerance," 
a study of what Americans believe about 
dvil liberties. 

In a dearly written book that human¬ 
izes the right of privacy, the author dis¬ 
cusses the array of choices in reproduo 
tion, in kinds of sexual love and m ways 
of dying. She emphasizes that in these 
fundamental matters, individual choice 
without legislative or judicial sanction 
should be inviolate. 

Many voices have been heard on the 
opposite side of these complex issues, 
what Brill does well in *TNobody's Busi¬ 
ness” is personalize the arguments in 
favor of a word that does not appear in 
the Constitution but is implied in several 
of its amendments. The word is privacy. 


By Alan Truscott 

O N the diagramed deal the East- 
West beneficiaries were Ginette 
Chevafley and Paul Chenua of Fiance. 

Chexma had chosen to open the bid¬ 
ding with one dub rather than one dia¬ 
mond, and led his ace in the hope that & 
view of the dmxmry would help him to 
defend. He shifted to a diamond, and 
South won in dummy with the ace and 
led the dub jade. 

The appearance of the ten from East 
horrified the declarer, who realized too 
late that he should have thought harder 
on the first trick and dropped the nine 
from dummy under the ace. This play 
would have cost nothing and would have 
allowed Mm to overtake the jack with the 
queen, forcing an entry to his hand that 
was desperately needed. 

After this subtle error. South was in 
difficulties and failed in ins game. The 
details are not on record, but he should 
still have survived since the bidding had 
mariced the high-card strength in the 
West hand. A spade lead to the queen 
offered no hope. 

West must nave held up his dob king 
until the third round, ana would do best 
to lead a low heart. South would then 
finesse the ten, since his poly real hope is 
that West had both missing honors. 
Presumably South put up the kin: 
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Mob of Patriots Missed 
Italian’s Final Point 


By George Vecsey 
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V- ju.piaajson square uaroen. 

vr^Spme people have suggested that the.borahg was merely a way for 
- 1 ' ■ “ ■■ - —— partisans to upset an opposing 

Vantage ^^P.-s player. But some patriots also be- 

Point » 

, ' , . and is pregnant with their first 

^d. On Wednesday, Lokar issued a statement that said he and jus wife 

.,y a e going home; 1 


. mg on my betaa Hall basketbafl nnifonn, he wrote, adding paientheti- 
, jCaiiy, pi, tanphasize basketball uniform”), meaning that there is a 
considerable difference between a military uniform and sporting gear. 

“From a Chri st ian standpoint i cannot support any war,” i^Var ami 
“with no exception for the Persian Golf war. I have heard many people 
'"saying dial die Qag should fie wean in support of the troops and not in 
' Support erf the war. This is a foolish arguinent, tbougLThe troops are in 
the Gulf .fighting a wart” 

He added,‘Tam accusing both the authorities of the American 4ed 
■ooahtioa and the Iraqi officials as those responsible for each innocent life 
^tfaat win be lost m the conflict,” 

He wrote of his wifa. u hl order to complete her nrc gmtnry in trflrwprfHv- 
Tjjand peace (which is moreimportanttWn anything else to us) wehavr 
derided to return to our hometown, Trieste.” 

■Setoo Hallofficials havegenerally said the right things about support¬ 
ing Lokars right to dissent from his teammates, indnaSag a lithuanian 
and an‘Israeli who are wearing’American fl» g<L And ««hoo[ offi cials 
.criticized both those who booedand those who made telephone threats. 
.7i ‘But Setoo Hall and other teams have put athletes in a very difficult 

* tohraor Americans n/combat, but athletes should not have to be at the 


to honor Americans in combat, but athletes should not have to be at tire 
cutting edge of patriotism 

.:.! College athletes are already under immense pressure to five up to unfair 
Standards. Thor exploit ere tall them “student athletes,” in hushed tones 
generally reserved for Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 
v They are expected to pass courses while holding down full-time, 
unsalaried, traydmg jobs as performers. When they are caught or 
. suspected of taking aid illegally, they are bounded while their schools and 
their coaches and their boosters tend to gp on with their fives. 

When there is a controversy or a national emergency, the second or third 
question is whether our foremost national heroes, our bdoved jocks, should 
play on. (When they do, it is seen as an affirmation of some deep principle.) 

Obviously, sports must live in the real world. But the suspicion is that 
,'nbe rush to sew; flags on sports gaib came from community pressures, not 
from the athletes, although the majority presumably approved 
-/ What a bout the foragn athletes who might have voy different fedings 
about this wart Why should any foreigner ever be expected to wear an 
.Aipericanlbg? 

; > Also, should American pacifists be forced to wear a flag or else face 
, boring from a mob? If this war drags on, with more dvffian casualties, 
.■WiB athletes have to make conscious decisions to start stripping the flag 
. from their uniforms in protest? 

Did anybody at these schools think this out? Or was it a willy-nilly 
Sjpasjon to make the athletes once again fly the flag for the rest of ns? 

Of all our institutions, college is theriace whae beliefs are challenged, 
-where new information is examined In his deeds and in his statement, 
Manx) Lokar was the teacher rather than the findent. 
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No. 2 Ohio State Squeaks Past Wisconsin 

Unheralded Point Guard Sinks a Last-Second Bank Shot to lift Buckeyes 
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Moay GakTOc AsociMcd Fbcm 

OKo State’s Jim Jackson fotnd himself in a trap, without the baH 


The Associated Pros 

In those special seasons, teams 
always find a way- to win close 
games, especially rax the road, and 
the players who aren't considered 
the stare have to step forward and 
contribute in a big way. 

Consider this a special season for 

Ohio State. 

Tire second-ranked Buckeyes de¬ 
feated Wisconsin, 73-71, in Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, on Thursday night 
after blowing a 14-point second- 
half lead. The winning shot, with 
cme second to play — a banker in 
the lane following an i mpre ss ive 
baH-handfing exhibition—was hit 
by point guard Mark Baker, the 
one Buckeye not known for his 
scoring. 

“You have to win some ga mes 
tike this if you're going to be a 
contender in this conference,” the 

Ohio State coach, Randy Ayers, 
said after his team improved to 2]- 
l overall and ll-l in the Big Ten. 

The Buckeyes play host to No. 4 
Indiana on Sunday and the Hoo- 
skrs are just half a game behind in 

the conference and 22-2 overall. 

“We knew it would be tough to 
play in Madison,” Ayers said. 
They came out and shot the threes 
and kept us off balance offensive¬ 
ly.” 

Wisconsin (11-10,5-6) wiped out 
the 14-point deficit with a 24-9 run 


that featured three three-pointers 
by Tint Lolmm. The Badgers got 

61-60 with 4:35 left and they were 
tied 71-71 with 35 seconds to play 
on a three-print play by reserve 
center Lou Ely. 

Ohio State called a timeout with 
11 seconds left and no one but 
Baker touched the ball after that. 

“We had two plays called, one 
forman-to-man and one fra 1 zone,” 
said Baker, who finished with 12 

COIiJEX^ BASKETBALL 

prints and eight assists. T said to 
uwsdf that I didn't fed I'd had one 
of my best games, so if it’s man-to¬ 
man I'm going to bh lire shea.” 

It wasrrt just any shot 

Baker dribbled through his legs, 
reversed lire ball in the Vane and 
then double-clutched before hitting 
tire game-winner over two defend¬ 
ers. 

No. IUNLV 98, Od Santa Bar¬ 
bara 71: In Las Vegas, the Rnmun* 
Rebels won tbdr 32d in a row and 
beat the last team to beat them. 
Larry Johnson soared 27 points 
and Greg Anthony added 20 as 
UNLV (21-0, 124) solidified its 
hold on first place in the naiimml 
polls and in the Big West confer¬ 
ence. The Gsncbos (10-12, 5-8), 
who beat UNLV last Feb. 26, 


DalylsNamed 
Coachofl992 
Olympic Squad 

The Associated Pros 

AUBURN HILLS, Michi¬ 
gan — Chock Daly, coach of 
the National Basketball Asso¬ 
ciation's Detroit Pistons, on 
Friday was named coach of 
the 1992 UB. Olympic basket¬ 
ball team. 

Of the appointment, Daly, 
60, said: “ttjadmigis a way of 
life for me. I’ve spent my fife 
not winking. Tm honored to 
follow in the footsteps of some 
legendary Olympic coaches.” 

The 1992Summer Games in 
Barcelona trill be the first in 
whkA NBA players wifi be al¬ 
lowed to participate. The U.S. 
team is expected to have nine 
NBA players ami three college 
players. 


Drabek 9 s Dream, Pirates 9 Nightmare 


By Murray Chass 

N ew York Times Sendee 

NEW YORK — The Pittsburgh 
Pirates’ worst nightmare has begnn. 

Dong Drabek, the best pitcher in 
the National League last season, 
won his salary-arbitration case on 
lliQzsday, creating the possthifity 
that the Pirates could lose a tn- 
fecta: three arbitration cases on 
three consecutive days, each for 
more than S3 mfifion. 

Raymond Goetz, the arbitrator, 
awarded Drabek an arbitration-re¬ 
cord 5335 million salary over the 
Pirates' fiffer of 523miBion. Bob¬ 
by Bonilla, seeking $3,475,000 to 
the Pirates’ $2.4 million, had his 
case heard Thursday. He previous¬ 
ly rejected a four-year, $16 mft&an 
offer, with his ag™*, Dennis Gil¬ 
bert, saying he wanted a fifth year. 

The Barry Bonds arbitration 
hearing was scheduled for Friday, 
with Bonds looking fen: $325 mu- 
fion and the Pirates hoping to hold 
his salary to $23 million. 

Die Pirates, with Tal Smith, an 


arbitration specialist, arguing their 
cases, could emerge owing the three 
players $10,075,000, or $2.4 mfllinn 
more than their entire 25-player 
payroll was in 1988. 

[“Dong is deserving of a gener¬ 
ous salary, but this is another ex¬ 
ample of the unchecked escalation 
of salaries that’s currently plaguing 
our industry,” said Carl Barger, the 
Pirates’ president. The Associated 
Press reported. “We thought we 
made agenaoos offer.”] 

Also Thursday, just hours before 
his case was to be heard. Chock 
Finley reached a $25 mfifion settle¬ 
ment with Ore California Angels. 

By winning in arrifrafionfer the 
second consecutive year, Drabek 
broke tire record for an arbitration 
award set by Wally Joyner of the 
Angels at 52.1 million last Sunday. 
Don Mattingly's $1,975,000 with 
the Yankees had been the record 
award for four years. 

Drabek, winner of 22 games and 
the Cy Young Award last season, 
also became the 37thplayer to get a 


contract worth S3 milfion or more a 
year, and he became the second 
player in two days — following 
Fred McGriff of San Diego — to 
have his salary rise by more than $3 
million over a two-year period. 

In 1989, the pitcher's locrth sea¬ 
son in the major leagues, he had a 
$325,000 salary. His ruse from last 
year is $L2S tmlfion. 

Baseball officials are concerned 
that the arbitration cases amid 
have a severe impact on the Pirates. 
They are one of the smafler-market 
teams that officials and owners 
think are at a disadvantage in com¬ 
petition with larger-maiiet teams. 

The dabs and players have each 
won four arbitration cases this 
year. 

Settling their cases in negotia¬ 
tions Thursday were Kevin Elster 
of the Mets for $625,000, Wiffie 
Fraser of Toronto, $750,000; Mark 
Portugal of Houston, 5705,000; 
Jeff Robinson of Baltimore, 
$575,000, and Kevin R outine of 
Boston $355,000. 


trailed by 12 early is the second 
half when the Rebels went on a 19- 
3 ran for a 76-48 lead with 10 
minutes Left. 

South Alabama 92, No. 9 South¬ 
ern Mississippi 85: Tire Jaguars 
won the matchiro of conference 
leaders in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
and snapped the Golden Eagles' 
six-game winning streak. It was 
only the second home loss of the 
season for Southern Mississippi. 
Kevin McDaniels scored seven of 
his 19 points in the final 11 minutes 
as South Alabama (15-7), the Sun 
Belt Conference leader at 8-2, took 
a 76-66 lead with 7:54 left. South¬ 
ern Mississippi dosed within 82-80 
with 3:45 left, but McDaniels 
sewed four prints in the final 1:07. 
Clarence Weaiherspoon lod South¬ 
ern Mississippi (18-3), the Metro 
Conference leader at 9-1, with 21 
points. 

No. 10 East Tennessee State 90, 
Liberty 49: In Lynchburg, Vir ginia, 
Keith Jennings became East Ten¬ 
nessee State’s all-time leading scor¬ 
er as the Buccaneers (22-3) re¬ 
bounded from a conference less to 
F urman on Monday. Jennings had 
12 points against Ore Flames (4-19) 
and now has 1,811 points. The vis¬ 
iting Buccaneers led 39-19 at half- 
time as they forced 17 turnovers 
and held Liberty to 17 field goal 


attempts in tire opening 20 min¬ 
utes. 

No. 12 New Mexico State 80, 
Fuflerton State 74: The Aggies (19- 
2,11-1) won their 29th in a row ax 
home in Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
Imt were lackluster in the game 
preceding their weekend matchup 
with UNLV. Reggie Jordan scored 
28 points and Randy Brown and 
Tracey Ware cadi had 16 for New 
Mexico State, winch made four of 
four free throws in tire final 1:37. 
Joe Small led Fullerton State (13- 
10,6-8) with 19 points. 

No. 14 Utah 77, Wyoming 72: In 
Salt Lake City, tire utesf23-2,12- 


1977. Josh Grant scored 18 of his 
24 points in tire second half. 

CaEForan 82* Not 15 UCLA 79: 
Billy Dreher scored 24 prints and 
made five of six free throws in tire 
final minute as Cahfonna (11-11, 
7-6) had to hold off a last-minute 
three-point assault In' UCLA's 
Tracy Murray in Berkeley, Califor¬ 
nia. Murray, who had 25 points for 
tire Bruins (17-7. 5-6). hit a three- 
pointer with 27 seconds left to 
bring UCLA within 78-76. Dreher 
then hit two free throws, but Mur- 

S F struck again with 19 seconds 
t to put his team ahead for good. 
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Major College Scores 

EAST 

Iona 74, Mantnttan « 

Marts) M, Mount St. MaryW «L 82 
Monmouth. N_L U Long UUni U. 40 
Niagara W> Umda MOL K 40T 
Rider m Cant. Connecticut St. 41 
Stem 88, LcMovno 75 
St Francis, NY 95. Vtamr 90 
SL Potert 58, La SaUo 57 
Wool vbtrtida «, Rhode Island 41 
. SOUTH 
Cmtenarv #fc Somterd 75 
Coastal CanAra 91. hLC*A9hevlltal7 . 
Canola St. 8S, S. Caroline st 70 
GnoWttan 7i Te«»-Ei Paso a 
E. TtrawssM SL 90. UbortV 49 
East Carolina SL Campbell 52 
George Maten 77. OM Domtatfon 73 
Georgia SL 9G Georgia Southern BT, OT 
MCHMM SL 72, SW Texas SL a 
Mongols SL 70, Cincinnati 63 
NX. Charlotte 91. W. Kentucky 77 
HE Louisiana 84, North Taxes 43 ■ 

Rodtord 82. Chcrtestan Southern 49 
South Alabama 92. Southern Mbs. 85 
South Florida M. Akv-airminsnam 41 
Southern U. 125, SC LouWapa T81 
Stetson 44. Mercer SS . 

Taxas-ArUngton W, NW Louisiana 77 
Tulaaras, South CaroUra 43 
MIDWEST 

‘ Detroit 39, Votoaroteo 48 
lawa 82. Minnesota 49 
MIcWBon SL 55. North w es tern 52 
Ohio SI. 7X Wisconsin 71 
SW Missouri St 104, Drake II 
SL Louis 88, Dayton BU OT 
Wls.-MII«Knttee 91, NE "Unot* 44 
Xavier. OWo 49. EvansvMoM 
SOUTHWEST 

Artmuu M. 73. Ci«L Ftartdn 4t - 
Now Orleans SS, Lamer 75 
Sam Houston SL 48, Stephen FJUnttn 41 
TexavSon Antonio 83. Arfc--Uttte Rock 74 
Tulsa 48. Bradtev 9* 

FAR WEST 

Boise SL 73, uteno SL 45 
Brteftdm Yosite U Now Monks 74 
CSUternla 82. UCLA 79 
Odaroda St. 47. San Diego St- 38 
Fresno St 187, Utah SL 84 
Ktaho 82. M- Arizona 47 
Montana 7*. Wibor SL 47 
Nevada 74. E. W os hln otoi 73 
NSW Mexico St.-m PcHterlnn SL 74 
Oregon 73, Washington St « 

Oregon SL N. WwWnpton 43 
pacific U. 82, San Jam SL 7* 

Stanford 92. Southern Col 74 
UA International 9*. Northrfctee St. 94 
UNLV 98. UC Scnta Bortxvg 71 
Utah 77 , wyemtoo 72 
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Ttte nwd-hVHe u iiddi u aterofteBSlvelloe- 
mea held Thondar by the World Le ap — el 
A wor tc ou Football: 

First RMad 

L NewYork, Omar Ftentta, U Oktahoma; Z 
BlrmtoghaiTuBW Anderson C. Iowa; XMon* 
trsaL Jeff Novak, fc SW Texas Slate; < Frank- 
tort Ganr Frank, g.MlselestpPi Statat 5. Ro* 
Mon-Durham. Brad Henke, a, Arizona: 4. 
Barcelona, Jefl Mkdwt t Eastern Ytaehlng- 
tenj 7. OrfanAh MHca Wllhycombe, g, FTeono 
Stoto; & San Antonio, Janus hotpot, BbAkani 
State; 9. Soon manta Mark Nuv t Hawaii; n. 
London. Stave GahMnL 9, Ftarda state, 
jlacead 

11. LondomTlieo Adams, a, Hawaii; 12-Soc- 
ramogRi, RIAard Stephens, t Tuha; 13. San 
Ahtonta, John Harold Husby. t, WasMiwton 
State: It Ortando. John Guerrcnb t, Saatborn 
CaflfomJn; 15. Barcelona, Jeff OOvar.g, Bos¬ 
ton CoHrse; 14.RoteltovDortiaro.Poul Wuttt 
e. YtaMnatoa State; 17. Frankfurt Derreil 
Marshall, c. Souttwm CtoHamlo: 18. Montre¬ 
al, Bab Kuta. a, Mkhtaan State;». Bbmino- 
Wxn, RJL Mulltav L Souttmestera Lxuhdono; 
2D. Now York. Stacey Saands. t. Auburn. 
Third Romd 

21. Now York, Atan Champaana, a Texas; 
22. Blrirtnohom, Jceoo Kubiers, g. Ftortdo 
State; 23. MontreaL Kevin ugMner, g, Na- 
broska; 2C Frankfurt, David Dto-lnfante, (4 
San Jam State; 25. RatetotHtertnin, Kelly 
JohvUirif, L Washington; 24. Barcelona. 
Scott Adams, t. Goorola; Z7. Ortando, Doug 
Araoson a, San Diego State; 28. San Antonia 
Eddie Gnsnt a Arizona State; 29. Sacramea- 
ta> Curtis VKIson. c. AUssoarl; 30. London, 
Doua Marram, c, Syracuse. 

FHrih Roaad 

XL London, Paul O orord eJ ILavnionova; 32. 
S u crnmo n t a Jotei Buddonberg, & Akron; 32. 
San Antonia Mike KJsetak, a Marykna; 34. 
Ortanda Rodney Lonm a Wisconsin; 3£ 
Barcelona. Gary Bartow, a PocMc; 34. Rn- 
WtoKtoftBm, Michael Setofc a Mtemurl; 37. 
Frankfurt, Eric StHLa Tefwassee;38.Mantr«- 
□t Michael Harris, a Grambllno State; 39. 
Binmlnfltmin, Buddy KinatSouthernMlssls- 
SM4; 4a New York; Rod Holdne, Miami. Fta. 
FHte Round 

41. New York. Mika Huear, a Michigan; 42. 
Birrotnotwen. Michael Pavlik, a Virginia 
Tech; 43. Moatrwit, Dave Desrodwrs, t Am 
Diao State; 4L Frartdurt. JunW ULbCMora- 
do; 45. tadehtoDurtHm. Ruttta Radrle u a a 
LSU; 44. B a raotona Curt MidL L Georgia; 47. 
Ortanda Matt Paldxxb a Miami. Flos «. San 
Antatoa Brian Snider, t West Vkglnku «. 
Socramenta Ron NasUtt a Western iisnote; 
50. London John Frahmarnon a Atoboma 
State Round 

SI. London, Kart Bumlct,B.OraooaTedi; SL 
Socramenta *n Bwrmotv fc mnote; SL Saa 
ABttntai John Vltata & Mkfatean; 54. Ortanda 
Darrin MuHoAbura.aCotorode;S5.Barcoiaaa 
Barry VoorheeatbCS Nortnrtdoe;54. Raleloh- 
DurnamNIck Ekonomoa t Florida State: 57- 

Fnsikfuaitod Mounts. aTaxasA4J;SLM«v 
treal,JalnBrBndoin,aArtaoa;S9.ainnldB- 
bam. Foal YMoua& e, Kansas State 40. New 

York. John Sttttan. a Arkoraos, 


Sawfnffti Rpw K 

4L New York. Dan LHinofta. fc M in n es ota; 
82. Birmingham. Charles Odtarna L Texas 
Tectt; 43. MontreaL Donald Holt, a. Mississip¬ 
pi V«toev States 44. Frankfort Doug Plata, L 
Cotarndo Slate; 4S Raielgh-Dartniv anrtto 

E “~etpiey, a Northern Michigan; 44. Barcuto* 
Dove Pocat Eastern HHmls;47.artanda 
,-jw Dwdan. t, Ftortda; 48L San Antoata, Erie 
Tawa t. Eastern Michigan; 49. Socra m aaSa 
Dow Robb, c Morddoir State; 70. London, 
Chock PeOogrfnL a. Central Michigan, 
Eighth Romd 

71. London. Todd ObordorL t Indiana; 71 
Socramenta Soon Kugter, o. Texas-EJ pbso; 
a 5an Antonia Dcnnle Smith, t, Baylor; 74. 
Chtanda Omn Hoovm r. Oregon state: 75. 
Bixcotona Rick AmnklaaArfcansas; ana* 
tetalvDurtiam. Rod Fcrausoa t, Wttku FWest; 
77. Franktorf. Kan Hadcemack. t Tanas; a 
Montreal. Glen HaWey, a Canm-Newroan; 
79. Blrminsham. Rich Sdwnewott. a, Perm 
State; 81 Now York; Pete 5aA c Missouri 
Ntalti Roaad 

81. New York. Crtotoi incormMaab North 
Cartofaa State; 82. BEntongSiafij, Michael 
Tanka & Florida state; 83. MontreaL Frank 
Habeckar,0.Angoto State; 84. Frankfurt, Bil¬ 
ly Paag. MorHewl State; 85. ttataigh-Dtir- 
hton. Woody Movers, & South Carolina,’ 84. 
Boreetana Jim RKhmond.0. Purdue; 87, Or* 
Jonda PW Crawrtv.c, North Carolina; 8S. San 
AntohlaGeorao UtoMvaer,c.TflMn; W. Sac* 
ronxRta Craig 5crvieider, g, ril/nols; 9a Lon¬ 
don, Jeff Frvar, t, Indtaiw. 

18th Roaad 

9L London, Mark Werner, L CankOn; 92. 
Socramenta Byron Foravtba o Houston; 9X 
ScmAntanlaTlmMara»LLAkran;e4.0rla)>- 
daMlhe FausLL Fresno State: 99L Barcetona 
Sam Manas. C MorshaK; 94. RaWgteOur- 
hom, Terry Gray, a Baylor; 97. Fra nk f u rt, 
Pot Dovte, a Washington; 98. Montreal, Ron 
varga & indhno; 99. Blr ml nuhaa Bin Dav- 
ea West vtrtonia Tech; 1BL Now York, Jim 
wema i. Arizona State. 

lltfa Round 

WL New York. l_a Moon L Texas ASM; 

1 HZ. Blrmi nghora. Slu Mftaera, f, Connectfcut; 
1D3L MontreaL Lim> Prouty.t, South Dakota; 
104. Frankfort, Chuck Johnson, a Mayvftte 
State; 105. RoMeh-Durham. Todd Irvin, g, 
Mlssi s f l nn l, U4 l Barcelona Mknael Joooaa 
waoner; HP. Ortanda Soon McKean, 1. west¬ 
ern Ontario,-108. Son Antonia John LayflakL 
o, Abilene Christian; 109. Socramenta Ted 
McNalrv, g, Duke; HO. London, Damon Bal¬ 
dwin, a San Diego Stole. 


HOCKEY 


NHLStancfings 


WALES CONFERENCE 

Patrick DMdH 



W 

L 

T Pts GF SA 

N.Y. Ranger* 

30 

20 

9 

49 221 183 

PBtsfaurgtt 

38 

25 

3 

43 247 218 

PbUodetpMa 

28 

24 

4 

42 197 187 

New Jersey 

24 

28 

11 

» 209 1*6 

Wo*Mno4ra 

27 

28 

3 

57 189 193 

N.Y. Istanden 

19 

32 

B 

44 170 215 

Adoaw Division 


Boston 

35 

IB 

B 

78 230 198 

Montreal 

32 

22 

4 

70 2B9 111 

Hartford 

24 

24 

4 

58 T» 189 

Buffalo 

22 

23 

13 

57 205 280 

Quebec 

13 

37 

W 

34 148 259 


aikngo 

Detroit 

Minnesota 

Taranto 


34 w 4 

24 29 5 

19 32 » 

15 37 4 


4 74 IK 153 

5 57 MO 223 
» 47 192 215 
4 34 149 20 



CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris EHvtstoo 

W L T Fts OF GA 
SL LOUIS 35 16 7 77 228 182 
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ORBCr JAPAWSE CHBNESE tiftt 


text . tn-Bctap. 
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Smyths DMstan 

Los Angeles 32 19 7 71 Ml 187 

Ctogarv 30 21 4 44 230 188 

Edmonton 38 27 3 59 301 196 

Wtontora 21 31 10 52 302 218 

Vancouver 30 35 5 45 177 235 

THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
K.Y. Matters 2 0 8-2 

PHtteorgh 1 1 5—a 

LuFootakte |32|, Norton (3); Bourque (16>, 
RMChl (291, Cullen (341. Leroteux (5), Errcy 
(ML Shots on goal; N.Y. Mandcra (on Bar* 
rasao) 7-13*13-32. Pmsbundi (on Hoary) l«* 

7—32. 

Wtatopeg 1 8 2 8-3 

Carlyle (7). Housley (W, Osborne (8); Fefl- 
miv (33, Clgor (51, Matev (7). Shots an ooal: 
Winnipeg (on Burke) 15-13-124-41. New Jer¬ 
sey (an Tctaaracd, Essensoi 8*10*13-2-33, 

Quebec 0 10 0—1 

O ri rage 0 0 1 1—2 

Milter (2); LenWeux (6),RoenlCk OOLSwtS 
OOBOOl: Ouehec (on Betfour) 5-11-9-0—2S. CM- 
moo (an Ftoot) 14MS-3—«. 

Los Aooeles 2 11-4 

■dowotoa O 2 0—2 

Oronato (20), McIntyre U), MeSorley (3), 
Buskos |2>; Messier (TO), MunSTV Hl>.Shots 
on goal; Lao Aimetes (on Rantord) 944-22. 
Edmonton (on Hrudsyl 4-IM4-3X 
St. Loatat t 2 V-3 

Vancower ■ 2 M 

BrintTAmaur (11), Hull 2 (41); Krai m>,M0- 
zur (91. Shots oagoof: SL Louis {on Gambia} 4- 
13-13—32. vtneouw ion Joseph) 892-21 


SKIING 


World Nordic _ 

Ton nasbers to the mom «tTMdlotneter 
eross-oD u at i yrriar Friday at ValdlFtamme. 
ftohr: L Norway (Sfcoanes. LanutL uivana 
DaaMle) 1 hour. 39 mfnute* 473 seconds; 1 
Sweden (ErttseoaMalhaotobSwaaMogron) 
1:41:39.1; 1 Finland (Kuusista KhvesnlemL 
Isometsa. Rasanen) 1^42:123; 4. Holy (Da 
ZtoL ABtareda Vdnzstta, Boreal 1 :42M2: S. 
Soviet Union (Badoms to dn. Smirnov. Pntor* 
arm, Ptaksunov) l:42dii 


MILWAUKEE—Agreed to terms wttti 
Brandy Vann, Rondy Veres and Chris John¬ 
son. pH chet s . on one-year contracts. 

Oakland—N amed Reggie Jackson part- 
time coach. 

siii Hib mii Lesgpeo 

ATLANTA—Agreed to tarns wWi Gtam 
Wlboa autftetdsr, on ane-rsar contract. 

LA. DODGERS—Agreed to terms wflh 
Lenny Harris, InflekJer, on ane-vear contract 

MONTREA L- An munraltwa w ar watklna 
aananert with noddartl Midwest Leagw, 
Named Pat Kottv manager «sxt Rktsud Duhae 
and Jose Castro coaches of Rockford. 

PHILADELPHIA—AaroM to terms wttti 
Dav» HaHba, ttvlnj baseman; Tony Lang. 
mire, autfleMer, and Chuck Makme. pHchor, 
on one-year contracts. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Agreed to terms wttti 
Mike Beniamin, Tony PerezdUco and Andres 


i Sanhra,in<Mdsr% and Rick PartMr.ouffleld- 
er, an one-yew contracts. 

FOOTBALL 

Nottonto Football Loaaaa 
MIAMI—Stored Brent FuHwaocL toltaock. 
NEW ENGLAND - Mu s d Stan Janos de- 
fzratv* line coach. 

PHILADELPHIA—Monad Jim WltHtons 
shanoth and contottoninu coach 
PITTSBURGH—Stoned LorwnoDavfa end 
Ron Hoard, wide receivers. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Extended contract to 
George ScttarLcoadv two years thrauoh 1993 
season. Named Ray Sherman running backs 
cooch 

TAMPA BAY—Named Floyd Peters defen- 
shte coardlnoter rad defanive Dno coach 
HOCKEY 
NaHoficri Hockey i 

NHL—Fined Hartford TlBiOOO and suspend¬ 
ed Ed Kastollc, Whalers right wins, for 18 
games tor leaving beneft during attarcattra In 
gome against Chicago Fob. XL Suspended 
Berate NI chart* M.Y. Renan canter, tor 
three Borneo tor swinging stick to Montreal 
Canadians defensernra JaanJacmns Data- 
noautt daring Feb. 9 game. 

BOSTON—Put Randy Burring* left wing, 
on dteetded IM. Readied Show* Stevenson, 
right wtag, and John Carter, left wtno, from 
Maftta, American Hockey League. Sant Ralph 
Barohona, Andy BricfctoV and Peter Douris. 
foreords, to Maine. 

HARTFORD—Cal led no Chris TradlL cen¬ 
ter, from Sprtngftoid. American Hockey 
League. 

N EW JERSEY—Recalled Kevin Todd, cen¬ 
ter, fram Utica, American Hockey League. 

QUEBEC R e c a lled Oreo Smyth dofonsr- 
maa and Mork Vermette, right wing, from 
HoOtaK, Amsricon Hotkey League. 

TORONTO—Returaed Allan Batter, goalie, 
to Newmarket, American Hockey Lerawt. 

VANCOUVER—Sent Shown ADtaoU, left 
wire, to Milwaukee, internal tonal Hockey 
League. 

COLLEGE 

BALI. STATE—Gerald Ingram, running 
bodes coach, resigned to takesjme position at 
Boston College. 

CLEMSON—Sean Tyson, senior forw ar d, 
was pannraenftv su s pended after being 
chor v ed wttti assautftng female student 
DOWLING—Named Rob Powell,assistant 

hf i t kh nll cOOCtl. 

FAJRLEIGH DICKINSON—Named Mato 
Raca n tot womenk voheyball coach 
UCIRVIN B-MlMutltoaR,basketball coa¬ 
ch restarted e ff ective at and to Mason. 

KANSAS STAT E P rom ote d Bobby Stows 
and Jim Leovttt to co-defensive cncrc Xnto ors 
KINGS—Named Charlie Pravata football 
coach and Andy Coon offensive coordinator. 

LOUISVILLE—RkkLantz,defensive coor¬ 
dinator, resigned m enter to ac cep t similar 
oasttlen at Vtrgtnla. 

MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE— 
Said Northern lowa wm boaxtw member ef- 
feettc* Jute L 1991. 

NORTH EASTERN—Named Chris Berner* 
•it outsfdi IlMteckttr m o d i 
SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI—Named Bfll 
Michael cfafe nil va line coach. 

PITTSBURGH—Named Tim WUnn 

strength coach. 

SOUTHERN CAL—Named Bob Cape de- 
lenelv bo fta csodi 
TOLEDO—Nick Saban. football coach re¬ 
signed ta become defensive coordinator of 
Cievridnd. Dean Pea. defendvecoortflnafor, 
was appointed Interim coach 
VIRGINIA—Frank SoaztanL defensive co* 
ariHitator, resigned. 
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U.S. Soccer’s Hopes 
ForaLeagae Set Back 


By Alex Yannis 

N ew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The reduction 
of the American Professional Soc¬ 
cer l e agu e, (he main UJS. outdoor 
league, by more than half will un¬ 
doubtedly delay the formation of a 
professional league by (he U.S. 
Soccer Federation. 

There were high hopes by Ameri¬ 
can players and officials that a pro¬ 
fessional outdoor league, under tire 
jurisdiction of the federation and 
near the level of foreign leagues, 
would start playing nationally in 
1992, but it may take two more 
years before such a league is 
formed. 

Hank Stanbrecher, the executive 
director and secretaiy-general of 
the federation, the governing body 
of UJS. soccer, indicated on Mon¬ 
day that such a league may not be 
formed before 1994. 

That is the year the United Slates 
wifi stage tire World Cup and there 
is a strong segment that believes the 
operation of a professional outdoor 
league must take place in the next 
year or two to assure a successful 
World Orpin 1994. 

“Without a professional outdoor 
league it is like tnitging the Knlr of 
the equation," said Inn Trecker, an 
official of the U.S. World Cup Or¬ 
ganizing Committee, "the World 
Cup Commhiee and the federation 


AT&T USADirecVService. 

%ur express connection to AIST service. 

Calling the States when you’re overseas 
has never been easier All you have to do is dial 
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US. You can use your AT&T CaBmg Cardot call collect 

A7ST USADirect Service is available in over 
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may be two separate entities, but 
they have a parallel purpose.” 

Steinbrecfier said in a recent tele¬ 
phone interview that Alan Rotiwn- 
berg, the president of the federa¬ 
tion. wanted “a top-level 
professional league; and I think 
that is more than two years away." 

“It takes a significant financial 
commitment for such a league and 
people are dropping wit, Stein- 
brccher said when asked for reac¬ 
tion to the decision on Sunday by 
the APSL to operate with eight or 
nine teams tins summer after oper¬ 
ating with 22 last season. 

In the meantime, the Major Soo- 
cer League, which plays indoors 
and is the only professional league 
in tire United States, plans to hive 
an outdoor season with full II- 
player teams tins summer. 

Eari Foreman, the commissioner 
of the MSL, said that the league 
was seriously entertaining thoughts 
of expanding. 

As for an outdoor venture by the 
MSL. supporters of that idea nave 
in d ica t ed that at least five of tire 
league’s teams wifi play a limited 
number of games in a league for¬ 
mat in the summer. 

To make things more interesting, 
the MSL plans to invite at least two 
teams firm Europe to play each of 
their teams outdoors in games that 
would count in the stanmnes. 


ton ratra 
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DAVE BARRY 


Cleveland’s Rock Shop 


AT LAND --In view of the maav 
avA teiAmg cvni^ on the in- 
™ional scene, I recently decid¬ 
ed that it was my duty, as a jounial- 
5 * TgOwtal My objective 
was to fed out how theyre coming 


a r aim iwu nau 

ot Fame. You “hep cats" out there 
may remember that back in 1986 
uwe was a competition to see 
J™* city would be the site of the 
hah, and Cleveland wen over cities 
more associated in the public mind 
with the entertainment industry, 
such as New York, Los Angeles, 
Tehran, etc. 


would later use to say, 
“QUAYLET Because let’s face ft, 
Cleveland has an image problem, 
tafidy because of the city’s own 
inferiority complex, as reflected in 
its official motto (“Cleveland: 
What’s the Point?"). Bat it just so 
happens that Cleveland has a claim 
to being the Birthplace of Rock. 
Consider these facts: 

• The very term “rock-and-roir 
was invented in Cleveland in 1704 
by the famous exploring group of 
Lewis and Gark. who later record¬ 
ed “My Boyfriend's Back." 

• The Bodes came from G eve- 
land. 

• Near the end there, Elvis was 
almost as big as Cleveland. 

□ 

Anyway, the critics who scoffed 
at Cleveland in 1986 are eating 
their words today, because the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame has 
turned out to be a raging success, 
with only one minor kink remain¬ 
ing to be ironed out, namely that 
the hall does not, in a physical 
sense, exist. There is, however, a 
real nice model of it, about the size 
of a harmonica, in the Hall of Fame 
office, which is located in a down¬ 
town Cleveland building. 

I visited the office, and it wasn’t 
what I expected. 1 expected it to be 
staffed by funky long-haired tat¬ 
tooed jiiterbuggmg degenerates en¬ 
gaged in rock-and-roll-style office 
activities such as singing into their 
Dictaphones, painting peace sym¬ 
bols on their faces with correction 
fluid, smoking typewriter ribbons 
and writing interoffice memos that 
had choruses, like: 

Whoa, sweet thing, you look so unbe¬ 
lievable. 

I fust GOT to get into your accounts 
receivable. 


But in fact the Hall of Fame 
office was very businesslike. The 
staff consisted of a secretary and a 
director, Larry Thompson,' a 43- 
year-old suit-wearing short-haired 
attorney who told me that he never, 
not even in the ’60s. played in a 
rock band. I believe he is one of 
only two 43-year-old men in the 
country who can make that state¬ 
ment, the other one bong the vice 
president. 

Thompson said that the Hall of 
Fame had some problems in the 
early years but is now moving 
briskly ahead, with S44 million in 
donations and a site on scenic Lake 
Erie (motto: “Contains Some Ac¬ 
tual Water"). They hope to break 
ground later this year for a building 
designed by noted rock-and-roll ar¬ 
chitect I. M. (Skeeter) Pel Thomp¬ 
son said the building will include a 
museum containing important rock 
artifacts, such as the lyrics to “Pur¬ 
ple Haze” in Juni Hendrix’s actual 
handwriting. 

i asked Thompson if the whole 
project wasn’t sort of contradictory 
— to hare a formal museum dedi¬ 
cated to a kind of music whose 
major historical moments tended 
to involve wide-pupiled men drop¬ 
ping their pants on the stages of 
municipal stadiums. But Thomp¬ 
son said the exhibits will serve an 
important educational function. 

“Younger people today don't un¬ 
derstand anything about the roots of 
rock and roll” he pointed ouL 

Isn't THAT the truth. My 10- 
year-old son spends hours in his 
room listening to “rap” music a 
proven killer or brain edis. “Rob¬ 
ert!” I tdl him. “Stop listening to 
that trash! Come out here and lis¬ 
ten to "Louie Louie’!” 

□ 

Speaking of songs with mysteri¬ 
ous lyrics. Thompson said there 
will be archives at the Hall of 
Fame, so that scholars will be able 
to come and study academic rock- 
and-roll issues. Fm very excited 
about this , because some questions 
have been bothering me for years. 

In the song “Land of 1,000 
Donees,” what do Cannibal and 
the Headhunters really MEAN 
when they sing, quote, “I said a na, 
na na na na, na na na na, na na na, 
na na no, na nanana”? 

You know what I mean? You do? 
Pass me that typewriter ribbon. 

Knight-Riddcr Newspapers 


Dark Side of Success: 
Newman’s Salad Days 


PEOPLE 



By Hal Hinson 

Washington Post Service 

N EW YORK — The marble 
floors outside Paul New¬ 
man’s Fifth Avenue office look as 
slick, and icy as a frozen pond. At 
the front entrance, a couple of 
doormat are pretty certain you're 
not supposed to be there. 

“What's your name again? I 
don’t think he’s here. Is he expect¬ 
ing your 

He's not there, in fact. Cold 
feeL Then a botched reschedul¬ 
ing. 

Four hours and what seemed 
like a ample of hundred phone 
calls later, Newman is slapping 
his palms together, acting the ge¬ 
nial host. “Hey, you haven’t had 
lunch yet, have you?” be says, 
practically shouting. “I’m going 
to fix you the greatest, sexiest sal¬ 
ad you’ve ever eaten.” 

Two minutes in the door and 
already a comrnerciiL 
“Sit down,” he says, offering a 
seat next to him on the sofa. 
“You're in for a real treat.” Post¬ 
ers of his movies—many of them 
from the nine films he's made 
with his wife of 33 years, Joanne 
Woodward — punctuate the 
walls: “A New Kind of Love,” 
“The Long Hot Summer" “Rally 
'Round the Flag, Boys!” On the 
other side of the room is a pool 
table covered with whal looks like 
a Navajo weaving, something 
very Santa Fe. 

An assistant brings in the sal¬ 
ads. And a big carafe of salad 
dressing. Newman’s Own Salad 
Dressing. 

He wants to know what's up. 
“Don't turn that thing on yet," he 
says, pointing to the tape record¬ 
er. Stretching out in his tan cordu¬ 
roys and sweat shirt, he starts fir¬ 
ing questions, none of which has 
anything u> do with acting or with 
“Mr. ana Mrs. Bridge." Ms latest 
film with Woodward. What, be 
wants to know, is the mood in 
Washington? What kind of shape 
are the Democrats in? 

There’s an edginess to his ques¬ 
tions, as if hex determined to 
keep from talkin g about himself. 
Slip a personal question in and he 
dodges it, nxmng on, dancing 
away. He says nothing interests 


him less than rehashing his own 
life. His memory of Ms movies is 
vague at best 

An hour lata, he still hasn’t 
allowed the tape recorder to be 
turned on. 

When he finally talks about his 
business, it’s with the exasperated 
air of a man who's fed up, who's 
seen the glory days come and go, 

I’m going to fix 
you the greatest, 
sexiest salad 
you’ve ever eaten.’ 

and who’s stru ggling to find a 
reason to keep fighting tire fighL 
The vibrancy and sense of mo¬ 
ment has gone out of the business, 
he says. Maybe out of everything. 
At 66, there’s exhaustion in his 
voice. Talking to him is a long slide 
into the abyss —it’s all darkness. 
Darkness about the movies. Dark¬ 
ness about the culture. Darkness 
about Ms place in either. 

It wasn’t always thus. He re¬ 
members getting hooked on the¬ 
ater at Kenyon College in Ohio, 
graduating in 1949 at 2 o’clock 
and hopping a train for summer 
stock in Wisconsin at 3. He had 
been sot of a big deal on campus, 
acting, directing, even writing 
musicals. He also ran a laundry 
service—“Newman's Own Laun¬ 
dry,” he jokes—that made him a 
mmi-mogul. “I always had a tal¬ 
ent for business." he says. “I just 
never pursued it" 

Newman's career is a distin¬ 
guished one, but he's practically 
allergic to viewing it that way. 
Though he studied at Yale, has 
been a regular fixture at the Ac¬ 
tors Studio and prepares with 
what he's described as a “bulldog 
tenacity," he dismisses Ms accom¬ 
plishments with a cruel sort of 
self-criticism, stating without 
equivocation that his success has 
been the by-product of luck. 
“Didn't have much to do with 
me," he says. “Just being in the 
right place at the right time." 

He says he never had a great 
compulsion to be an actor. “Fm 


basically an irresponsible person, 
and I wanted to find a way of life 
that allowed me to continue in my 
irresponsibility. If you’re lucky 
enough to do that, there’s a kind 
of genius in iu If you fafi, of 
course, it’s disastrous. Tve been 
lucky, but now it looks like some 
kina of grand design.” 

With Newman, evoything’s an 
accident, like being bom with 
those famous bluest of blue eyes. 
Those colorful eyes that are, in 
fact, color-blind. 

“This industry is kind of like a 
lottery in a way," he explains. 
“It’s sard to feel accomplished 
when » much of your success has 
nothing to do with talent but siin- 
pjy about the way you took. You 
draw a ticket and there's a lot of 
luck involved. Now whether you 
can sustain that luck requires 
more artfulness than I am willing 
to admit, but, still in this industry 
so much power is derived from 
appearance, and that catapults us 
into the only kind of royalty that 
we have in this country. 7 ' 

Newman is one of those rare 
performers whose brilliance as a 
star is matched by Ms gits as an 
actor. He helped define '60s anti¬ 
heroism with his performances as 
Fast Eddie Felson, Hud, Batch 
Cassidy and Cool Hand Luke. 
Earlier on, he showed a twisted 
immediacy as Billy the Kid in 
Arthur Pain's “The Left-Handed 
Gun” (1958), and a desperate op¬ 
portunism as Gurnee Wayne in 
“Sweet Bird of Youth” (first on 
Broadway in 1959, and then on 
film in ’62). Lata, he played the 
sly con artist Henry Gondorff in 
“The Sting" (1973), became infatr 
uated with auto-racing in “Win-' 



JSureyev *s Last.Bow: 

Farewell Tour inXJ-K* 

Rudolf Noreyev, who defected 
irom the Soviet Union to the West 
30-years ago and established nun- ■ 
self as one of the cemutfs top tm 

ballet'dancers, will make Ms final V 
bow on the world stage m London 
.in April. NiMW.51wffltajom£ 
by stars of< international ballet 
companies including Russ* 
dancers from companies m Mos¬ 
cow and Odessa — for a farewell 
tour of 17 cities and towns in Scot¬ 
land and England, his publicists 
said. His performances in Bntam 
wiD follow a series of farewell ap¬ 
pearances in the United.States and 




Tbc Aaodaud Prc» 

“Mr. Bridge" testifying with a bottle of salad ofl during a 
trademark infringement suit last year. 


nine” (1969), and made “Rachel 
Rachel” (1968), the first of five 
films as a director. 

For what it's worth, he’s been 
noomaied for an Oscar seven 
times, and won twice—first with 
a career award in 1985, then for 
his performance in “The Color of 
Money" in 1986. 

A tot of attention has been fo¬ 
cused mi Newman’s racing, with 
speculation about his motives 
ranging from masculine overcom- 
pensation to a death wish. His ex¬ 
planation is ampler. He’d always 


loved to drive fast, he says, and 
once be stepped into a real Formu¬ 
la 1 racer be was hooked. He’s also 
said that “racing is the best way! 
know to get away from all the 
rubbish of Hollywood." At any 
rale, he’s been far from dilettantish 
about it, investing real time and 
real money, and eventually win¬ 
ning the 1985 SportsCarChibof 
America National Gumnriodship. 

This is the daredevil, beer-guz¬ 
zling , lockcr-room^ock side of 
Newman. And there are traces of 
this Paul Newman too in the man 
who in 1982 started a food busi¬ 
ness called Newman's Own. it be- 
jjan^as a sort of joke sp ring i n g 

made sa^ad^drcssuig the New¬ 
mans gave out as Christmas pre¬ 
sents. Then came Newman’s Own 
Spaghetti Sauce—to bofound in 
grocery stores between celebrity 
sauces by Frank Sinatra and 
Tommy Lasorda — Newman’s 
Own Popcorn and Newman's 


Own Salsa. Almost 10 years lata, 
what began as a goof has grown 
into a $50 million industry (the 
profits go. to. dzarity), run by 
Newman and Ms friend, the writ¬ 
er A. E Hotchner, who, ifs said,, 
spend most of their office time. 

^ Newman^takef great pride in 
his cooking. Ova the tirifel in his. 
office bathroom is a letter that 
compliments! his sauce and adds, 
in dosing; “My girlfriend men- 
tioned that you were a movie star 
and! would be interested to know 
what you have made. If you act as 
well as yoa cook, your movies 
should be worth watching.” 

He’s thought about giving up 
acting, before, and Ms feelings 
seem to be leaning that way again, 
kit possible that he might give it 
up? Thai “Mr. and Mrs. Bridge” 
might be his last movie? 

“Yeah," he answers. 

That's a distinct possibility? .' 

“Uh-hiih.” 


□ ; £ 
The- French photographs 
Georges MeriHou won the K90 

WodaPress award fw the best pho¬ 
tograph of the year for bis striking 
of a demonstrator shoiTiy 
Yugoslav soldiers during dashes m 
Kosovo province. MeriHou, who 
works for Gamma pictures, wfllrt- 
cove 15,000 guilders (about 59,00$. 

An exhibition of his work will be 
held in Amsterdam in April 

-The New York State Court tf 
Appeals has upheld a lower court’s 
(farawwi that wiHaffi Hurt did not 
have a ■common-law marriage to 
Sandra Jennings. A former dancer 
with the NewYorii CSty Ballet, Jen¬ 
nings hoi tried to prove that the 
marriage existed so she could get 
so me of the actor’s assets. She lived ^ 
with Hurt from 1981 to 1984 and r 
had a son with him. Alexander. 

□ 

Max Baer Jr„ who played the 
hapless hick Jethro Bodice on “The 
Bcweriy Hillbillies,” was awarded 
$2 milli on by a Los Anodes jury in 
a dispute ova screen rights to Ma¬ 
donna's song “Like a Virgin.” The 
jury decided that ABC-TV had in¬ 
timidated the songwriters of the Mt 
tune into awarding film rights to. 
the. network instead of Baa, who 
had submitted a higher bkL 
. \ . □ ‘ 

Gloria Estefan says she’s strong 
• enou gh to go on the road again. 
Estefan wOTbe taking the Miami 
Sound Machine on tour, starting 
with a March ! Show in her home¬ 
town of Miami Estefan s last to^u 
ended in a disastrous bus crash i7 
Pennsylvania in March but she says 
she’s roily recovered frotna broken 
back and promises “a celebration; 
not jusr a show” this time around, 

“I fed fantastic," Estefan said. ' 


PERSONALS 


WE HAVE A NEW OUTCHMAN 
AND A BROTHS FOR FMUPI 
CimwoJufettom to Marion & Mtftfrow 
from your friends of the Trib. 


MAILORDER 


05. VBEOMBCTSAIB 
MARCH VH5 SffQAL 
’■GHOST" 

The 1990 mxnfr hri - New on wdeo 
The Best - Murder, Romance end Ghats 
Surma Patrick Swayze, Dan Made 
and Whoop Gddbag. Ddightfufl 

Each US. 199 + US. S10 air depment 
odd US- S6 if fonriffi currency payment 
Payment wUh order to: U5VIDS, PO Bob 
190, Warsaw. NV 14SS9 USA rush 
service fax: 7167B633S9 USA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GSTAAD 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TO OUR READERS 
VISITING FROM 
THE USA 

THIHT IS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN MANY 
US. CITES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 

Now printed by satoCte transmission h 
New York the International Herald Tn- 
bm offers sanedoy home or office 


Benton. Las Angeles Man, PUa- 
jtipha Son Francuco and Wad w igton 


MOVING 


1992-NOW l 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PAMS A SUBURBS 


OWNER: NEURIT BOB, 73 tarn, 
apartment on widen dan butting. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


_ AUTO SERVICES 


LICENCE KATES EXPIRE? for 
sokfism. GMC 26 Natmenon 10675 
Afeem, Greece, fo 72T90BD 


wife CA SH lootw g tohay P renA 
btfaeknl &ofecr w^jaluf pending? 

Sm BUYING 

SmfcOsdamxfton 
wife photos & prim toe 
M/ANS.INC. 

127 E. SHi Si, NL NY 10032 USA 
Foatott nail2360-1747 



NANNIES 


NANNIES 

INCORPORATED 

■n i iii ■■ 


A TOP MATWNTIY NORSES 

London TeL 71-123 33 38 
foe 71 J36 EJZ8 

Bands TeL-2 735 84 62 
Paris Tel: 14056 M 79 

“Nenmw I ncorporated fa g ball ■ 
i r ii M fen oe -- 

Nob; Work) Sept IW0 
HUS BW MRMBOt UKUCffe-KItOTt 



^ e^nAoeuic&o?z * 

The aeenev lor companionship and marriage 
Moe. M. Th. Hay. CH-3001 BERN/Neueogasse 45 
TeL 0941-31-22 2112 

Ducumuniatti'n on request 

v New; Turunlo-Canada / 


PBOFOWBI DC COSMOPOLITAN 
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Place Your Classified Ad Quickly and Easily 

_ ks the ' 

international herald trhume 

Py^W wnnr Cafl yow total 1HT representative with your text. Yi 
"Aynwtfo ftfwaM l immediately, and once prepayment 
made your ad w* c^pear within 48 hours. 

T^_oi* 25 taten, egrts and ipaces in fee firat few ond 3d in 


HEAD OFFICE ChkoBos TeL: pi2} 201-9391 

Pori* (For ckmiBed antyh (3121201-9398 

TeL- PIJ63793K. ToOfreer /SCO? 5354208. 

Tx^. 613595, Fkj 4637937a Hcrida: TeL: (407) 849-8338 
Fo* (407)869-0683. 

EUROPE u TaU W2-3216. 

- Houston: Tel : (713)627-9930. 

Andamn TeL 28264. Ttu: 91088 ]^3>6. 

Fnc 28264. Fx.-. 713627^)91. 

Amtomdonv Toll free; 1-300-526-7857 

TeL mm 730 757. UeAngeh* 

foe (02Q737627. TeL (21318SOS&0 

Afeen* TeL 65M246. Ttc: M0311/M9 

84e “ 173 ?- 

tmmJt T °rSi.^ 6 l S8M ^ 

TeL 343-1899,343-1914. >= 

rmiinfifHMi fo: 416 S&55Z7S. 

. Efe M31429325. .. TbB .* -lRW| 387-9012. 

■essMsas? “safya*** 

HeieMd: Tel- 647412. 

. fARJEAST 

aaSl!®® 31, 0616. 

Hi 2477352. £*»** 586 077. 

I*ndenr TeL (71) 8364902 

„ Hha Bw,Bu2402254. ; 

Madrid: ""•yuecTWj^717-0724. 

T«LtSW3Qfi/5»2S?l. M ^ 7 17-5370. 

Mhm TeL 5462573. Tel* 8170749. 

BodfeabrnTeLjOB)7172205. T <734 1287. 

ggy iy.Tel, 2236478/9. 
SEJ* TeL- 732 44 2SflT 
Tefcy*: TeL 3504-1925. 


fiuMflWli. 

Tel Avhr TeL 03455 559. 

fit: 97234468168. 
Vlenm Cotfoa Fronfcftirt. 


woPHAwancA . 

New Yorte 
TJj (212)752 3890. 

To8 free; {800) 572 7212 
Tju XU 175L foe 755878£ 
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